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ARCHBISHOP  SATOLLI  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

In  order  that  Woodstock  might  take  some  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  American  Hierarchy,  and  do  honor  to 
the  Holy  Father's  Representative,  Rev.  Fr.  Re6tor  signified 
to  Archbishop  Satolli  his  desire  of  tendering  him  a  reception. 
The  Archbishop  readily  accepted,  but  on  hearing  that  a  Theo- 
logical Disputation  had  been  set  for  Nov.  15th,  he  said  that 
the  pleasantest  reception  which  could  be  given  would  be  an 
invitation  to  the  Disputation.  His  wish  was  gratified  ;  and  a 
number  of  the  prelates  and  clergy,  then  assembled  in  Balti- 
more, were  invited  to  accompany  him. 

The  auspicious  day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  in  happy 
contrast  to  the  leaden  clouds  and  dismal  rain  that  had 
greeted  the  guests  of  the  Congress  and  the  University ;  and 
the  college  walls  of  light  gray  granite,  decorated  with  bunt- 
ing and  flags  of  all  nations,  that  fluttered  gayly  from  the 
windows,  looked  their  brightest  and  cheeriest  welcome.  At 
half-past  nine,  the  regular  express  drew  up  at  the  station, 
carrying  in  the  palace  car  "Delaware"  our  invited  guests. 
Carriages  were  in  waiting,  but  Cardinal  Gibbons,  whose 
example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  others,  preferred, 
in  true  democratic  style,  to  walk  up  our  hill.  When 
all  had  gathered  in  the  library,  we  found  that  a  large 
number  of  our  friends  had  responded  to  our  invitation. 
Probably  America  has  never  before  seen  so  many  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  assembled  to  grace  a  theological  disputation. 
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The  visitors  were  :  Cardinal  Gibbons  ;  Archbishop '  Sa- 
tolli ;  Archbishops  Corrigan,  of  New  York ;  Elder,  of 
Cincinnati ;  J.  V.  Cleary,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada ;  Bish- 
ops Gillow,  of  Oaxaca,  Mex. ;  and  Burke,  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming ;  Mgr.  O'Connell,  re6lor  of  the  American  Col- 
lege, Rome ;  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Porcile,  S.  P.  M.,  provincial 
of  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  Revs.  Wiest,  S.  P.  M.,  and  Wurcher, 
S.  P.  M.,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Howlett,  Archbishop  SatolH's 
secretary,  of  the  "Academia  Ecclesiastica,"  Rome ;  Dr. 
McDonnell,  Archbishop  Corrigan's  secretary ;  Dr.  Cha- 
pelle,  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  M. 
Kiely,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Pedro  Rey,  Oaxaca,  Mex. ;  E.  De 
Foville,  S.  S.,  Montreal ;  L.  F.  M.  Dumont,  S.  S.,  St.  Charles 
College,  Md.  ;  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Adam,  vicar-general  of  Los 
Angeles,  Monterey,  Cal. ;  Revs.  O.  B.  Corrigan,  St.  Greg- 
ory's Church,  Baltimore;  Wm.  J.  Finneran,  Catskill,  N.  Y. ; 
Wm.  Flannery,  editor  of  the  Record,  London,  Ont.,  Canada  ; 
P.  Tarro,  Ellicott  City,  Md. ;  A.  J.  Stern,  C.  SS.  R.,  and  Kuper, 
C.  SS,  R.,  Ilchester,  Md  ;  amongst  Ours  the  following : 
Frs,  Jno.  P.  Frieden,  provincial  of  the  Missouri  province  ; 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  provincial  of  the  Maryland-New  York 
province  ;  John  O'Shanahan,  superior  of  the  N.  O.  mission  ; 
J.  Sasia,  superior  of  the  California  mission ;  Renatus  Holaind, 
associate  editor  of  the  Reviczv,  N.  Y.  City ;  Wm.  J.  Tynan, 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore ;  Maurice  Wolf,  Grand  Coteau, 
La. ;  H.  A.  Schapman,  re6lor  of  St.  Xavier  College,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Edward  Gleeson,  re6lor  of  St.  Louis  University  ; 
F.  X.  Shulak,  Chicago,  111. ;  Francis  Smith,  re6lor  of  Loyola 
College,  Baltimore ;  James  Lonergan,  re6lor  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  Alabama ;  Francis  Ryan,  Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more ;  and  J.  F.  O'Connor,  re6lor  of  the  Jesuits'  College, 
New  Orleans. 

Rev.  Fr.  Re6lor  opened  the  exercises  on  the  part  of  the 
community  with  a  neat  address  of  welcome  in  Latin.  Then 
the  regular  disputation  began.  The  first  defender,  Fr. 
de  La  Motte  presented  six  theses,  which  contained  the 
gist  of  the  Society's  do6lrine  on  Grace.  As  Archbishop 
Satolli  holds  a  do6lrine  somewhat  different,  the  community 
were  anxious  to  hear  him  obje6l,  and  when  finally  he  began, 
wrapt  attention  was  given  to  the  debate.  The  argumentation, 
however,  followed  in  the  time-hallowed  lines  and  elicited 
nothing  novel,  being  confined  mainly  to  the  necessity  of  an 
intrinsic  strengthening  of  a  faculty  which  is  intrinsically 
deficient.  To  the  parting  shot  of  the  obje6lor,  which  was 
the  quotation  from  St.  Thomas,  "Motus  moventis  est  prior 
motu  mobilis,"  the  defendant  cleverly  opposed  another  say- 
ing of  St  Thomas,  "Motus  moventis  in  mobili  est  ipse  mo- 
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.  tus  mobilis."  With  this  reply  the  Archbishop  seemed  to  be 
highly  delighted,  showing  his  pleasure  by  hearty  applause, 
in  which  the  whole  scholastic  assembly  joined,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  defendant,  who  bowed  and  withdrew,  thus  end- 
ing the  dispute  on  Grace.  In  the  course  of  the  brilliant 
disputation  on  the  Sacraments,  which  followed,  Mr.  Casey 
was  questioned  by  the  Archbishop  as  to  an  apparent  contra- 
di6lion,  by  which  he  maintained  the  moral  efficiency  of  the 
Sacraments  only  as  a  probable  do6lrine,  and  yet  defended  it 
as  though  it  were  certain.  All  were  evidently  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Casey's  reply,  that  this  positive  manner  was  assumed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  that  while  rejecting  as 
false  the  proofs  for  the  physical  efficiency,  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged that  they  really  possessed  a  certain  persuasive 
force. 

When  the  signal  for  the  end  of  the  disputation  was  given, 
the  Delegate  rose  and  made  an  eloquent  though  brief  address 
in  Latin.  His  clear  and  forcible  enunciation,  finished  diftion, 
and  warmth  of  delivery,  which  were  heightened  by  grace 
and  rapidity  of  gesture,  will  make  his  words  memorable  for 
many  a  day.    In  substance,  he  said  : 

"I  am  charmed  at  the  keenness  of  intelle6l,  the  industry, 
the  learning,  displayed  by  the  disputants,  this  morning ;  and 
especially  am  I  pleased  to  observe  that  St.  Thomas  is  so 
closely  .  followed  in  this  celebrated  institution.  For  St. 
Thomas,  that  grand  luminary,  who  has  lighted  up  the  whole 
field  of  science,  has  been  declared  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
the  master,  who  is  to  be  followed,  loved  and  cherished,  by 
all  the  schools  of  Christendom.  And  nowadays,  especially, 
when  errors  are  springing  up  everywhere,  when  enemies 
attack  the  Church  on  all  sides,  it  is  but  fitting  for  the  friends 
of  the  Church  to  study  the  Angelic  Do6lor,  since  in  his 
works  can  be  found  weapons  to  conquer  every  foe. 

"When  I  return  to  Rome,  to  tell  the  Holy  Father  of  the 
many  stupendous  things  I  have  seen  in  America,  especially 
memorable  shall  be  this  hour,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  bless 
the  inmates  of  Woodstock,  who  though  far  distant  from  the 
Holy  See,  are  imbued  with  the  same  do6lrine,  the  same 
spirit,  which  are  fostered  in  the  Eternal  City.  In  conclusion, 
I  hope  that  God  will  bless  your  studies  and  enable  your 
learning  to  produce  abundant  fruit  on  earth,  against  that 
day,  when  all  of  us,  illumined  by  the  same  eternal  light  shall 
join  the  Angelic  Do61:or  in  heaven." 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  audience  adjourned  to 
the  refe6lory,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated.  Laurel 
from  our  Woodstock  hills,  twining  around  the  pillars,  and 
hanging  in  graceful  curves  upon  the  walls,  and  flowers  from 
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the  conservatory,  gave  an  appearance  of  summer  freshness 
to  the  scene,  while  curtains  of  buff  and  lace  mellowed  the 
light  with  charming  effe6l. 

In  allusion  to  the  centennial  celebration,  appropriate  mot- 
toes were  hung  about  the  walls.  Beneath  the  portrait  of 
Pope  Leo,  was  the  affe6lionate  inscription  : 

MANET   •  MANSVRVSOVE 
IN   •  ANIMIS 
FILIORVM 

To  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  attached  : 

CLARE   •  PR^SVL 
LiETA   •   TIBI    •   MC>:NIA    •  GESTIVNT 
CORDA   •  VOCESOVE 
GRATVLANTVR 

• 

The  praise  of  Archbishop  Carroll  was  fittingly  expressed  by : 

PATRI/E    •   CARITATE   •  INSTINCTVS 
NIHIL   •   COGITAVIT   •   NISI    •  SVBLIME 
OB   •   POSTEROS   •   TANTVM    •   ET   '  ECCLESIAM 

In  allusion  to  the  Papal  Delegate,  were  the  words  : 

FIDELIVM    •  PATRIS 
DISSITIS   .   FILIIS   •  AMORIS 
PIGNORA   •  DEFERENS 
AVETO 

As  our  distinguished  guests  had  made  arrangements  to 
leave  on  the  two  o'clock  train,  they  were  forced  to  go  im- 
mediately after  the  banquet.  While  we  would  gladly  have 
detained  them  longer,  to  show  our  esteem,  and  to  display 
the  beauties  of  Woodstock  and  its  surroundings,  we  were 
gratified  that  they  departed  well  pleased  with  our  efforts  at 
hospitality,  and  bestowing  the  highest  encomiums  on  our 
theological  studies. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  SOME  OF  ITS  PRESIDENTS,  PROFESSORS, 
AND  STUDENTS. 

(  Continued?) 

The  crowning  glory  of  Father  Marshall's  administration 
was  the  training  of  the  most  brilliant  mind  that  ever  illum- 
ined the  Washington  bar.  Had  he  educated  but  one  student, 
and  that  student  had  been 

JAMES  HOBAN,  ESQ.,^^^ 

the  name  of  the  second  president  of  Gonzaga  College  would 
deserve  inscription  in  chara6lers  of  gold  upon  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States. 

Born  of  Irish  parents  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  1809, 
James  Hoban  inherited  the  intelledl  of  his  noted  father,  the 
archite(ft  of  the  President's  mansion.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  students  of  Gonzaga  College.  When  only  thirteen 
years  old,  we  find  him  in  1822  leading  in  all  his  classes,  and 
meriting  a  special  premium  for  superior  application. 

This  was  but  an  index  to  his  after  career.  For  in  the 
very  year  he  began  the  pra6lice  of  law,  he  passed  by  all 
competitors  and  rose  to  an  eminence  that  older  men  had 
labored  in  vain  to  attain.  ,His  eloquence  seldom  failed  to 
convmce  a  jury,  as  his  wit  never  failed  to  delight  them.  His 

Brother  of  Rev.  Henry  Hoban,  S,  J.  Fr.  Hoban  was  born  on  Dee.  1,  1817  ; 
was  a  student  of  the  "Seminary"  in  1827;  entered  Georgetown  C'ollege  and 
was  distinguished  in  his  classes ;  studied  medicine,  and  after  receiving  his 
degree  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  the  City  of  Washington ; 
became  a  Seminarian  in  Baltimore,  and  then  joined  the  Society,  on  Aug.  29, 
1 846.  His  health  failing  soon  after  he  took  his  vows,  he  was  sent  to  Conewago, 
and  there  began  the  study  of  theology  in  1849.  Continuing  his  studies  at 
(leorgetown  College,  he  completed  the  quadrennium  in  1852,  and  was  or- 
dained on  June  12th  of  that  year  by  Archbishop  Kenrick.  He  is  named  in  the 
catalogues  from  1853  to  1855  as  'pr(tf.  valet.;  pra'f.  FF.  Coadj.  et  prcef,  mor. 
inter  parvulos,  at  Georgetown  College.  In  1856  he  was  Minister  of  Gonzaga 
Colle^,'e.  He  held  the  same  office  at  Loyola  College  during  the  two  following 
years.  In  1860  he  was  back  again  at  Gonzaga  College  as  Minister,  which 
office  he  retained  till  his  fatal  illness  in  the  Spring  of  1865.  He  died  at 
(Georgetown  College  on  April  7th,  1865,  aged  48.  He  was  of  a  remarkably 
modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and  so  nervous  in  the  presence  of  others  that 
he  never  entered  the  pulpit.  His  life  in  the  Society  was  that  of  an  edifying 
religious,  and  an  efficient  minister  and  procurator. 
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published  speeches  show  that  he  was  most  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  an  expert  in  handling  the 
weapons  of  logic.  This  is  especially  notable  in  his  speech 
in  1837  on  the  trial  of  John  Williams/^^  the  oculist,  when 
''the  whole  medical  fraternity,  the  reverend  clergy,  the  bar, 
the  distinguished  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  with  the  com- 
mentaries in  one  hand  and  the  pestle  in  the  other,  were  all 
in  terrible  array  against  his  unfortunate  client."  This  nu- 
merous foe,  however,  was  vanquished  by  the  telling  argu- 
ments and  pungent  wit  of  James  Hoban,  the  jury  bringing 
in  a  unanimous  \  erdi(?i:  of  not  guilty. 

Though  an  ardent  lover  of  America  and  of  American 
institutions,  James  Hoban  had  a  warm  predile6lion  for  the 
land  of  his  sires.  He  honored  and  cherished  the  names  of 
her  distinguished  sons  who  had  labored  for  the  freedom  of 
their  affli6led  country.  He  loved  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Ireland.  Never  was  his  eloquence  more  burning  than  when 
speaking  against  the  grasping  power  of  England.  Never 
was  the  brilliancy  of  his  vigorous  mind  more  conspicuous 
than  when  advocating  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  As  president 
of  the  Repeal  Association,  he  threw  the  noble  attributes  of 
his  warm  and  generous  soul  into  the  work.  In  the  hurry 
of  a  large  law  pra6lice  he  never  grudged  an  hour  to  urge 
the  cause  of  repeal.  His  enthusiasm  became  contagious. 
Men  of  Irish  birth,  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  movement, 
joined  the  association.  Men  of  American  birth,  who  had 
regarded  the  work  with  suspicion,  became  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  its  principles. 

While  thus  educating  the  popular  mind  in  favor  of  the 
struggles  of  an  oppressed  land,  he  also  found  time  to  wage 
war  against  the  prevailing  vice  of  intemperance.  As  he 
had  only  to  undertake  a  work,  to*  lead  in  its  dire(5tion,  he 
soon  became  the  champion  of  temperance.  "Never,"  says 
an  old  schoolmate  of  his,  "had  the  cause  of  temperance  a 
more  faithful,  a  more  efficient,  or  a  more  eloquent  friend." 

Having  labored  all  his  life  with  chara6leristic  energy  for 
the  Democratic  party,  and  having  supported  with  all  his  in- 
fluence its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1844,  he  was  re- 
warded, on  July  8,  1845,  by  President  James  K.  Polk  with 
the  appointment  of  United  States  Distri6l  Attorney  for  the 
Distri(?t  of  Columbia. 

He  entered  this  office  at  a  time  when  its  duties  were  never 
more  onerous.  But  his  extraordinary  ability,  industry,  and 
fearlessness  enabled  him  to  fill  it  with  satisfa6lion  to  all  par- 

In  those  days  to  be  a  specialist  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was  to  incur  the 
ostracism  of  the  profession,  l^r.  John  VV^illianjs'  sole  offense  was  that  he 
limited  his  practice  to  the  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
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ties.  He  seemed  now  just  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  pub- 
lic building  containing  offices  that  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
fill  and  adorn,  when,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down.  He  died 
on  January  19,  1846,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week. 

It  was  as  if  each  citizen  of  Washington  had  lost  a  near 
and  dear  relative,  so  universal  and  intense  was  the  grief  for 
the  loss  of  James  Hoban.  History  neither  before  nor  since 
has  recorded  a  more  touching  exhibition  of  the  sorrow  of  a 
people  for  the  death  of  a  fellow  citizen.  It  is  noted  for  Jan- 
uary 20,  1846,  that  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Criminal  Court,  "paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  James  Hoban,  in  language  the  more  touching  and  elo- 
quent because  so  evidently  flowing  from  a  full  heart.  Tears 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  and  of  his  audience,  and 
told  better  than  words  can  express  that  the  occasion  was 
not  one  of  hollow  ceremony,  but  of  deepest  interest  in  this 
community." 

And  so  in  this  spirit  was  the  eulogy  of  James  Hoban 
spoken  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  by  his  old  schoolmates 
at  Gonzaga,  and  by  his  associates  in  the  temperance,  benev- 
olent, and  patriotic  organizations. 

Still  another  pathetic  evidence  of  this  great  man's  hold 
upon  the  affeftions  of  his  citizens  was  shown  by  the  crowds 
who  braved  the  discomfort  of  a  severe  snow  storm  in  order 
to  pay  their  last  respe6l  to  his  memory.  Among  those  who 
followed  his  remains  to  St.  Patrick's  Church  were  :  The  pall- 
bearers. Judge  T.  Hartley  Crawford,  Gen.  Alexander  Hunter, 
Hon.  Thos.  Carbery,  John  Marbury,  Esq.,  Wm.  Brent,  Esq., 
and  Gregory  Ennis,  Esq, ;  the  members  of  the  Washington 
bar,  the  officers  of  the  court,  the  jurors  of  the  term,  several 
temperance  societies,  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
and  the  Repeal  Association.  The  funeral  services  were 
condu6led  by  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Matthews,  and  the  dis- 
course was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Donelan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  funeral  arrangements — Joseph  H.  Bradley,  James  M. 
Carlisle,  Henry  May,  and  Wm.  Redite — were  all  school  boys 
with  James  Hoban  at  the  "old  seminary." 

If  James  Hoban's  busy  life  had  not  been  so  prematurely 
shortened,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  entered  the  field  of 
letters.  As  has  been  noted,  his  speeches  show  a  command 
of  language,  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  its  beauties  that  would 
have  served  him  well  in  the  making  of  books.  After  his 
death  there  were  found  some  short  biographical  sketches  of 
prominent  public  men,  which  have  never  yet  been  published. 
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One  book,  however,  bears  his  name.  It  is  entitled  "Gems 
of  Irish  Eloquence,  Wit,  and  Anecdote." 

Space  will  permit  only  a  brief  extra(5l  from  its  preface. 
Speaking  on  his  favorite  topic,  Ireland,  the  author  says : 

"When  other  nations  were  swept  by  the  tide  of  war,  when 
discord  and  darkness  like  thickening  clouds  settled  upon 
them,  she  was  blessed  with  peace,  prosperity,  and  light ! 
From  her  secluded  seats  of  learning  and  of  grace,  she  sent 
her  heralds  and  her  ministers  abroad  to  illuminate  the  world. 
Cruel  reverses  indeed,  and  protrafted  periods  of  disaster,  it 
has  been  her  fate  to  endure,  but  again  in  our  latter  day  she 
has  emerged,  in  some  degree,  from  the  abasement  to  which 
a  cowardly  tyranny  had  consigned  her,  and  by  the  union 
and  energy  of  her  sons  aspires  with  a  boldness  promising 
success  to  the  dignity  of  her  ancient  national  independence. 

"My  purpose  has  been  to  gather  disjointed  elements, 
which  united,  constitute  a  pyramid  more  enduring  and  more 
glorious  than  the  lofty  memorials  of  the  deserts  of  the  East 
— to  gather  into  a  wreath  scattered  flowers  of  wit,  eloquence, 
bravery,  and  truth,  and,  with  a  hand  however  unworthy,  to 
bind  them  around  the  ancient  brow  of  Erin." 

An  inscription  on  an  old  family  portrait  of  his  truthfully 
sums  up  his  brief  but  brilliant  career : 

"  A  consistent  and  unyielding  Democrat, 
An  ardent  friend  of  Ireland  and  her  cause, 
And  a  strenuous  advocate  of  temperance." 

May  the  recolle6lion  of  the  noble  life  of  this  first  student 
of  Gonzaga  College  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  present  students, 
to  those  who  have  left,  and  to  those  who  are  to  leave  its 
walls,  who  are  ambitious  to  bequeath  to  their  children  a 
legacy  more  enduring  than  gold — a  reputation  for  exalted 
public  and  private  virtues  ! 

The  list  of  honor  students  for  the  year  1825  also  shows 
how  well  Father  Adam  Marshall  had  labored  to  raise  the 
standard  of  studies.  For  in  that  year  we  find  that  the  col- 
lege closed  with  the  complete  number  of  classes  usual  in 
Jesuit  colleges.  The  president  and  faculty  only  needed  the 
legal  right  to  confer  on  George  W.  Anderson,  who  had 
finished  his  philosophy  cj{7ri  maxima  laiide,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts. 
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VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  MATTHEWS. 

The  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  the  proje6lor  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  benefa6lor  of  St.  Matthew's,  and  the  patriarch 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Ver}^ 
Rev.  Wm.  Matthews,  succeeded  Father  Marshall  as  presi- 
dent, and  brought  his  great  influence  among  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  promote  the  interests  of  Gonzaga  College.^^^ 

Father  Matthews,  born  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  on 
December  i6,  1770,  was  educated  at  the  English  college  at 
Liege.  His  philosophical  notes,  preserved  in  the  George- 
town College  Library,  show  the  diligence  and  ability  of  this 
American  youth,  compelled  by  the  bigotry  of  the  penal 
laws  to  acquire  his  education  abroad.  Returning  home,  he 
studied  theology  at  Georgetown  College,  and  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminary.  He  received  tonsure  and  minor  orders  Decem- 
ber 23,  1798  ;  was  made  sub-deacon  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1799;  deacon  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  priest  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1800.  He  was  the  fifth  priest,  and  the  first  Am er- 
ican-boni,  ordained  in  the  United  States. 

Whilst  preparing  for  the  priesthood  he  was  in  1 796  pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  in  Georgetown.  It  was  his  delight  in 
after  years  to  tell  how,  one  day  as  he  was  walking  near  the 
white  paling  which  then  enclosed  the  college  grounds,  he 
saw  a  rider  well  stricken  in  years,  but  of  noble  and  military 
bearing,  stop  his  horse  at  the  little  gate  and  hitch  him  to 
the  fence.  On  greeting  the  stranger,  Fr.  Matthews  found 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton at  Georgetown  College. 

<')  We  have  in  the  Woodstock  Historical  Library  a  MS.,  entitled  "C((tnlogus 
Tertius  Collegiorum,  Domorum,  Residentiarum  Missionum  Soc.  Jesu  in  JStati- 
bus  dnitis,"  which  explains  how  Fr.  INIatthews  came  to  be  president.  Tnder 
the  heading  Seminar iuni  Wosh  ingtonianuni"  the  following  is  written  :  "jOo- 
>iius  e  laterihus,  in  medio  civit(ttis,  Jtabens  hortulum  sat  commodum.  Schohc 
priviam  contignationem  Domas  totam  occupant;  in  secunda  nostri  degunt; 
infra  culiiia  et  rejcctoriurn  et  cella.  Studia  et  disciplina  scholarum  egregie 
procedunt ;  scholce  sunt  in  magna  a'stimatione,  Nunierus  discipulorxim  ad  /jo. 
Siistentahantur  hucusque  Professores  e  certo  quanta  stipendio,  quod  schohires 
iti  annum  pendehant.  Sed  cum  hoc  sit  nunc  prohibitum  ;  et  in  sequenti  anno 
nec  SHstentare  Professores,  nec  dimittere  tarn  rito  studiosos,  turn  sine  assensi- 
one  parentum  et  civium,  tarn,  absque  detrimento  nostrcc  proprice  fama;  et  credit i 
apud  publicum,  no)i  possumus,  reti7iendas  adhuc  scholcs per  annum  insequen- 
tem  esse  diiximus,  donee  ab  Adm.  Rev.  P.  Nostro  a  I  iter  decidatur,  sed  ci<m  hoc 
novo  piano :  Stipendium  a  scholaribus  iion  recipimus.  Titulum  et  scholas 
Rdo.  Dno.  Matthews  parocho  S.  Patricii  tradimus.  Hie  oji'ert  nostris  J*ro- 
fessoribus  convenientem  sustentationetn.  Ad  ilium  plane  pei  ti net  accipere  vel 
non  accipere  aliquid  a  studiosis,  quos  ipse  suscipiet.  Nos  gratis  ipsi  obsequia 
nostra  et  Professores  prcestamus  cum  conditione  ut  nostrum  sit  regimen  studio- 
sorum  et  Domus  ac  Persouarxmi  Religiosarum  cum  plena  potestate  Sttperioris 
alienandi,  mutandis  novi  coyistituendi  ordinis  vel  personarum.  P((ctio  hax  ex 
utraque  parte  tamdiii  durare  potest  quamdiu  Adm.  R.  P.  Nostro  Generali 
placuerit. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dire6lors  of  Georgetown 
College,  held  on  the  loth  day  of  September,  1806,  Fr.  Rob- 
ert Molyneux  was  unanimously  elected  president  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Matthews  vice-president.  At  another  meeting 
held  on  the  31st  of  March,  1808,  Fr.  Matthews  was  appointed 
a  member  of  a  committee  ''to  direct  all  changes  and  im- 
provements that  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  college." 
One  of  these  improvements  was  the  erection  of  the  north 
building  towers.  A  year  later,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1809,  Fr.  Matthews  was  ele6led  president  of  Georgetown 
College. 

The  new  president  had  been  in  office  but  a  month  when 
he  became  a  novice  of  the  Society.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
catalogue  of  181 1  ;  but  he  did  not  take  his  vows,  as  is  man- 
ifest from  the  following  entry  in  the  Master  of  Novices'  rec- 
ords, at  Frederick :  "Matthews,  Gulielmus,  Americanus, 
Pater  Scholasticus  ;  ing.  1809,  Mart.  17;  defecit  approbante 
Superiore."  He  resigned  the  office  of  president  of  George- 
town College,  on  November  ist,  1809.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, a  representative  of  the  "Corporation  of  Clergy." 

Father  Matthews  became  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church 
on  the  retirement  of  its  first  pastor,  Rev.  Anthony  Caffrey, 
who  returned  to  Ireland.  The  date  of  his  appointment  is 
not  known.  Dr.  Shea,  in  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop 
Carroll,"  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  received  this  charge 
in  1805^^^  or  soon  after.  Hence  it  seems  that  Fr.  Matthews 
was  in  1809  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  novice  of  the  So- 
ciety, president  of  Georgetown  College  and  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church. The  site  of  the  first  church  was  on  the 

(1)  "'Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll,"  p. 

('-^  A  well-founded  tradition  has  it  that  St.  Patrick's  C  hurch  was,  down  to 
the  close  of  Fr.  Matthews'  life,  rated  as  belonging  to  Ours.    In  the  ^IS.  Cata- 
logue of  ISll  it  is  so  stated.   In  "An  arrangement  made  by  Most  Eev.  Leonard 
Neale,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  with  the  Superior  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
regulating  the  Missions  of  the  said  Society  within  his  Diocese,"  St.  Patrick's 
Church  is  "put  again  perriicnevtly  under  the  sjiiritual  care  of  the  Religious 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus."    As  this  interesting  document  shows  how  much 
Archbishops  (,'arroll  and  Neale  prized  the  work  of  Ours,  we  print  it  in  full : 
AN  ARRANGEMENT  MADE  BY  THE  MO>T  REV.  LEONARD  NEALE 
ARCHP  OF  BALTIMORE  WITH  THp:  SUPERIOR  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  JESUS   REGULATING   THE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  SAID  SOCIETY 
WITHIN  HIS  DIOCESE. 

The  Most  Rev*^.  John  Carroll  late  Archp  of  Baltimore  in- 
tended to  deteniiiiie  to^rether  with  the  Superior  of  the  Society  of 
Jesu.s  in  Noi"th  America  what  Stations  or  Mis.-^ions  were- to  he 
as.'^ij^ned  to  he  permanently  under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Kelig- 
ious  of  the  8oct- .  of  J.  according  to  their  Institute.  But  hy  his 
continual  occupations,  and  at  last  hy  his  lamented  death  he  wa.< 
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corner  of  Tenth  and  E  Streets,  northwest,  where  the  George- 
town Medical  College  was  afterwards  located/^^  Fr.  Mat- 
thews, not  liking  this  position,  built  in  18 10,  on  Tenth  and 
F  Streets,  northwest,  a  more  commodious  church,  which  has 
since  been  replaced  by  the  present  stately  Gothic  edifice  on 
Tenth  Street. 

prevented  from  doing  it  in  uii  authentic  manner,  his  Successor 
the  Rev*^.  Leonard  Neale  actually  Archp  of  Baltimore  agreed 
with  the  Rev*^.  John  Grassi  Su]>erior  of  tlie  Religious  oiP  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  this  country  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion 
of  this  affair,  being  as  convinced  as  his  worthy  Predecessor  was 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  and  will  always  he  for  the  real  good 
of  his  Diocese,  as  it  tends  to  diminish  in  an  advantageous  man- 
ner the  burden  of  Episcopal  duties,  and  will  enable  the  Relig- 
ious of  the  Soc'' .  of  J.  to  exercise  their  functions  both  in  perfect 
understanding  with  ej)isco})al  authority,  and  in  exact  compliance 
with  the  ohedience  they  owe  to  their  Superiors  as  it  is  ])rescribed 
by  their  laudable  Institute. 

In  conse(|uence  of  tliese  considerations  by  nuitual  agreement 
between  the  Most  Rev'\  Leonard  Neale  Archbishoj)  of  Baltimore 
and  the  R.  F.  John  Grassi  Superior  of  the  Soct- .  of  J.  in  nortli 
Amer'^''.  the  Missions  and  Congregations  of  Saint  Inagoes,  Newtown, 
S*.  Thonuis's  with  their  dependencies.  White  Marsh,  Harford, 
Bohemia  and  S*.  Joseph  in  the  eastern  shore,  also  Fredericktown 
witii  their  dependencies  are  now  restored  as  formerly  were,  and 
})ut  again  permanently  under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Religious 
of  the  Soct^'.  of  J. ;  likewise  the  Missions  and  Congr'"".  of  George- 
town, and  Alex'andria  Dist*.  of  Columbia,  S.  Patrick's  Church  in 
Washington  City  with  Queen's  Chapel  and  Rockci'eek  Congr"". 
are  assigned  and  given  to  be  pernumently  in  the  s|)iritual  care  of 
the  Religious  of  the  Soct- ,  of  J.  according  to  their  Institute. 

In  case  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Superior  of 
the  Soct- .  of  J.  in  this  country  to  s(^nd  any  of  his  Religious,  and 
he  could  procure  other  Priests  duly  (pialilied  it  Avill  be  lawful  for 
him  to  send  them  on  the  said  Missions  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Most  Rev*^.  Archhishop.  Should  it  happen  that  no  Priest 
could  be  found  to  supply  the  said  Missions,  the  Superior  of  the 
Relig""'.  of  the  Soct- .  of  Jesus  will  give  notice  to  the  Most  Rev'*. 
Archbp  and  adopt  with  his  concurrence  the  most  i)roper  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  the  exigency  of  the  Missions. 

In  confirmati(m  of  this  mutual  agreement  wiiich  is  iuteuded  to 
have  the  force  of  an  instrument  regulating  in  future,  this  writing 
is  signed  by  both  parties.  Georgetown  Dist'.  of  C'\  April  the 
third,  A.  D.  1816. 

►J^  Leon".  Archb])  of  Bait'". 

John  Grassi  Sup'',  of  the  Relig"'.  of  the  Soct-^  of  J. 
in  North  America. 

J.  W.  Beschter  Seeret 


(1)  Letter  of  Fr.  James  A.  Ward. 
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Fr.  Matthews  was  thus  laboring  in  the  "Federal  City"  at 
a  time  when,  as  a  French  traveler  observed,  "Georgetown 
had  houses  without  streets,  and  Washington  streets  without 
houses ;"  when  Tom  Moore  wrote  to  his  friend : 

"In  fancy  now,  beneath  the  twilight  gloom, 
Come,  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  this  'second  Rome.' 
Where  tribunes  rule,  where  dusky  Davi  bow, 
And  what  was  Goose-Creek  once  is  Tiber  now : 
This  embryo  capital,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees  ; 
Which  second-sighted  seers,  ev'n  now,  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn, 
Though  naught  but  woods  and  Jeflferson  they  see. 
Where  streets  should  run  and  sages  ought  to  be." 

But  what  was  more  deplorable  than  sights  offensive  to  the 
iEsthetic  sense  of  the  poet,  was  the  deficiency  of  education 
amongst  all  classes.  Georgetown  College  had,  it  is  true, 
been  founded  since  1789.  But  in  that  benighted  age,  before 
the  steam  car  or  street  car  had  come  to  shorten  distances, 
that  college  was  too  far  away  to  suit  the  convenience  of  day 
scholars.  Father  Matthews,  recognizing  this,  induced  Ours, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  open  a  classical  school  in  their  House 
of  Studies^^^  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  hence  in  this 
building,  Gonzaga  College  began  life  in  i82r. 

As  Father  Matthews  always  had  an  especial  love  for  this 
creation  of  his,  it  was  but  natural  that  his  interest  in  it 
should  increase  when  he  was  appointed,  its  presiding  officer. 
The  college  records  show  a  large  increase  of  pupils  during 
his  term,  and  indicate  the  esteem  the  best  families  of  Wash- 
ington had  for  the  education  given  by  this  institution. 
Amongst  the  students  of  those  days  were  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  son  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  Return  J.  Meigs ;  the  sons  of  Com- 
modores Rodgers  and  Chauncey ;  the  son  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  the  son  of  Judge  Cranch,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  Distri6l  of  Columbia ;  indeed,  the  exe- 
cutive, legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  local  and 
general  government,  as  well  as  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, were  all  represented.  The  fame  of  the  college  was, 
of  course,  due  also  to  the  a6live  and  efficient  corps  of  Jesuits 
that  assisted  Father  Matthews.    Amongst  them  we  find  the 

"Mr.  Matthews  .  .  .  with  his  own  property,  at  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Society  built  a  Chapel,  a  Missionary  house,  and  a  house  for  Novices  alto- 
gether, in  Washington,  three  miles  from  Georgetown." — Dr.  Oliver's  "Col- 
lections," p.  12<i. 

Fr.  John  McElroy,  on  the  contrary,  has  in  his  "Recollections"  a  staten»eiit 
which  is  nearer  the  truth.  He  says  on  page  17  :  "Fr.  John  (irassi  having  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  1810,  and  having  been  appointed  in  181L'  Superior 
of  the  Society  and  Rector  of  Georgetown  College,  concluded  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  the  Novices  in  Washington  on  a  lot  owned  by  the  College,  adjoining 
St.  Patrick's  Church.  This  building  was,  however,  never  occupied  as  a  No- 
vitiate, but  was  afterwards  a  school  called  Washington  Seminary." 
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names  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Keiley,  prefe6l  of  schools  ;  Messrs. 
WiUiam  Grace,  Richard  Hardey,  Joseph  Schneller,  Edward 
McCarthy,  Br.  Charles  Strahan,  S.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Woodley.^i> 

Being  thus  interested  in  the  education  of  the  higher  class- 
es of  Washington  society,  his  being  named  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  public  schools  shows  that  he  was  also  concerned 
about  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  was  when 
there  were  but  two  public  schools  in  the  city,  the  "Eastern," 
corner  of  Third  and  D  Streets,  southeast,  and  the  "Western," 
at  Fourteenth  and  G  Streets,  northwest. 

Away  back  in  1 8 14,  long  before  the  present  Congressional 
Library  was  born.  Congress  had  incorporated  the  Washing- 
ton City  Library.  Rev.  William  Matthews  was  one  of  its 
original  founders,  and  was  for  some  time  its  president.  It 
had  in  1822  "two  thousand  well-sele6led  volumes,  among 
which  is  a  splendid  edition  of  Greek  and  Roman  Incono- 
graphy,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  presented  to  the  institution  by 
M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France." 
With  a  wisdom  and  generosity  superior  to  their  times  and 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  present  inconvenient  hours  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  the  dire6lors  ordered  that  the  libra- 
rian attend  "every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  3 
to  6  o'clock,  and  from  3  to  sunset  when  the  sun  sets  later 
than  6." 

A  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  the  Diocese  of  Philadel- 
phia, occasioned  by  a  schismatical  party  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  induced  the  Holy  See  to  summon  Bishop  Conwell 
to  Rome,  and  to  appoint  Father  Matthews,  on  May  8,  1828, 
administrator  of  the  diocese  during  the  absence  of  the 
Bishop.  In  this  capacity  he  represented  Bishop  Conwell  at 
the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  06lober  4,  1829. 
Owing  to  his  efforts  the  chief  promoters  of  disunion  were 
prevailed  on  to  leave  the  city,  and  so,  when  he  was  relieved 
of  this  onerous  office  in  1830,  the  spirit  of  sedition  had 
somewhat  subsided. 

The  number  of  poor  boys  Father  Matthews  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  supported  was  known  only  to  himself  The  Hon. 
Bernard  Caulfield,  who  was  afterwards  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky,  was  one.  He  tells  a  story  of  his  bene- 
fa6lor,  illustrating  his  brusque  manner,  but  kind  heart.  Fr. 
Matthews  sent  him  on  one  occasion  on  business  to  the 
Georgetown  Convent.  On  leaving,  the  Mother  Superior  said : 

"Bernard,  I  wish  you  would  say  to  Father  Matthews  that 

(I)  Fr.  Woodley  afterwards  entered  the  Society,  011  June  4,  1831.  Vid. 
Woodstock  Letters,  Vol.  xv.,  p.  31. 
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we  owe  $^,000  on  this  building,  and  that  we  beg  him  to 
pay  it  for  us." 

One  day  after  dinner,  when  young  Caulfield  thought  his  pa- 
tron was  in  good  humor,  he  mentioned  the  Mother's  request. 

"Seven  thousand  dollars !"  exclaimed  Father  Matthews, 
in  his  usual  sharp,  quick  way  of  talking.  "Is  she  crazy? 
Wants  me  to  pay  $7,000  !  Bernard,  don't  you  venture  to 
speak  of  this  again." 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  however,  the  Mother  Superior 
received  Father  Matthews'  check  for  ^7,000. 

A  poor  woman,  calling  on  him  for  assistance,  "felt,"  as 
she  expressed  it  afterwards,  "as  if  he  was  going  to  eat  me." 

"I  have  nothing  for  you.  Go  home.  Where  do  you  live?" 
said  he  in  his  sharpest  tones. 

What  was  her  surprise  to  find  on  returning  home  that  the 
charitable  priest  had  sent  her  all  and  more  than  she  had 
asked  for. 

He  was  always  the  generous  friend  of  the  poor  and  trouble- 
stricken  in  time  of  tribulation.  He  it  was  who  founded  the 
male  and  female  orphan  asylums.  Though  he  had  hand- 
somely provided  for  them  during  his  life,  he  forgot  them 
not  in  his  will. 

He  was  besides  a  generous  contributor  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  1820.  He  also  gave  $10,000 
to  the  Rev.  John  P.  Donelan,  in  1838,  to  build  a  church. 
When  Father  Donelan  named  his  church  St.  Matthew's  his 
friends,  in  good-humored  banter,  accused  him  of  calling  it 
after  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Having  provided  so  handsomely  for  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  boys  of  this  city.  Father  Matthews  determined  to 
found  a  school  for  girls.  .  He  purchased  a  house  and  lot 
from  Gales,  of  Intelligencer  fame,  and  offered  it  to  the  Visi- 
tation Nuns  of  Georgetown.  But  as  they  had  shortly  before 
sent  some  of  their  best  teachers  to  their  newly-established 
Mount  de  Sales  Academy,  they  were  obliged  to  refuse  his 
offer.  Whereupon  Father  Matthews  sold  the  property  and 
gave  the  proceeds  to  his  relatives. 

Some  years  afterwards  the  Sisters  of  Charity  opened  a 
school  for  girls  on  E  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
northwest,  which  was  soon  filled  with  the  daughters  of  the 
elite  of  Washington.  When  Mother  Seton's  Sisters  applied 
for  affiliation  with  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  they  were 
informed  that  they  would  have  to  give  up  their  academies, 
as  such  work  was  not  sanftioned  by  St.  Vincent's  rule.  So 
Sister  Etienne,  the  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of- 
fered this  academy  in  1850  to  the  Visitation  Nuns  at  a  yearly 
rental.   They  at  first  refused,  but  were  finally  prevailed  upon 
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by  Archbishop  Eccleston  to  accept  it.  Sister  Mary  Chantal, 
the  once  popular  Miss  Cummings  of  Washington  society, 
was  sent  from  Georgetown  as  superior  of  the  new  com- 
munity. After  a  year's  trial  the  Superior  thought  it  better, 
as  there  was  no  garden  attached  to  the  academy,  to  seek  a 
more  eligible  site.  Where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
The  nuns  had  none.  Sister  Chantal,  who  had  been  a  favorite 
Sunday-school  pupil  of  Father  Matthews,  and  had  after- 
wards enjoyed  many  tokens  of  his  friendship,  applied  to  him 
in  her  distress. 

"No,"  said  he.  "I'll  give  you  nothing.  Your  nuns 
wouldn't  take  my  house  when  I  offered  it.  I  have  sold  it, 
and  have  given  the  money  away." 

The  good  Sister,  not  disheartened,  thought  she  might  as 
well  pay  interest  on  a  mortgage  as  rental  on  a  house.  Ac- 
cordingly, borrowing  money  from  some  of  her  friends,  she 
purchased  ground  on  Tenth  and  G  Streets,  opposite  St.  Vin- 
cent's Asylum.  Everything  went  well,  till  one  day  a  note 
of  ^3,000  became  due.  Confident  that  Father  Matthews' 
charity  was  not  straitened  by  his  alleged  resentment,  she 
invited  his  niece.  Mother  Juliana,  to  come  to  Washington 
to  assail  the  old  priest's  kindly  nature.  But  he  seemed  deaf 
to  her  appeals.  Then  the  nuns  began  a  Novena  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Before  the  nine  days  had  elapsed,  Father 
Matthews,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain  Thomas  Carbery, 
came  over  to  the  convent. 

'T  have  come,"  said  the  kind  old  priest,  "to  give  you  a 
present  you  don't  deserve.  I  was  resolved,  since  you  re- 
fused to  take  my  first  offering,  to  give  you  nothing.  This 
morning  I  was  able  to  say  Mass  for  the  first  time  in  months. 
It  was  a  Votive  Mass  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  You  were  not 
in  my  thoughts  when  I  began  it.  During  the  Mass,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  as  if  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  pleading  for 
you,  so  persistent  was  the  recolle6lion  of  your  appeal  for 
help.    Take  this  and  thank  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  it." 

The  Sisters  found  that  they  had  received  more  than  they 
had  asked.  Father  Matthews'  present  was  a  check  for 
10,000. 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  whose 
opinions  were  his  own,  and  whose  convi6lions  he  feared  not 
to  utter,  he  seemed  to  change  in  a  way  his  chara6ler  as  soon 
as  he  mounted  the  pulpit.  There  he  seemed  almost  timid. 
He  always  read  his  sermons,  and  never  gesticulated  except 
with  the  index  finger.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  barrel  full 
of  manuscript  sermons,  which  he  read  successively  to  his 
congregation,  and  that  after  reading  each  sermon  he  placed 
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it  in  another  barrel.  When  this  barrel  was  filled,  he  would 
turn  the  down  side  up,  and,  commencing  with  the  top  ser- 
mon, read  them  all  in  order  over  again.  Several  of  his  old 
parishioners  say  that  they  could  tell  in  advance  what  sermon 
he  was  going  to  read.^^^  When  the  Brazilian  Minister,  who 
had  all  the  materials  imported  ft-om  Brazil,  presented  him 
with  a  new  pulpit  with  massive  silver  letters  blazoned  on 
its  fi-ont,  the  old  members  of  the  congregation  smiled  at 
the  thought  of  the  number  of  times  he  had  rehearsed  in 
private  the  mounting  of  its  steps,  and  the  accustoming  him- 
self to  its  use. 

Of  the  interest  Father  Matthews  took  in  the  fame  of  his 
old  charge,  Georgetown  College,  the  following  incident  is 
recorded  : 

The  French  Minister,  dining  one  day  at  Father  Matthews' 
house,  spoke  of  a  certain  mathematical  problem,  over  whose 
solution  the  savants  of  Europe  were  puzzling  their  brains. 
Some  one  suggested  that  the  savants  of  America  be  allowed 
to  try  it.  This  was  met  by  a  refle6lion  upon  American 
learning. 

"If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  problem,"  said  Father  Mat- 
thews, *T  will  demonstrate  to  you  within  two  hours'  time 
that  we  have  here  in  America,  in  the  Distri(5l  of  Columbia, 
at  Georgetown  College,  a  professor  whose  ability  as  a  mathe- 
matician is  as  great  as  that  of  any  European  savant'' 

The  minister,  surprised  at  Father  Matthews'  assertion, 
produced  the  problem. 

Father  Matthews,  calling  his  servant,  gave  him  the  prob- 
lem and  a  note  for  Father  Wallace,  who  was  the  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  college,  and  the  author  of  a  learned 
work  on  the  "Use  of  Globes."  The  man  returned  before 
the  end  of  the  meal  with  the  problem  solved,  adding  that  it 
had  taken  Father  Wallace  but  fifteen  minutes  to  solve  it. 

Father  Matthews  was  jubilant;  his  guests  were  astounded, 
and  took  their  departure  with  changed  views  on  the  stand- 
ing of  American  educational  establishments. 

Some  six  months  afterwards  the  French  Academy  pre- 
sented Father  Wallace^-^  with  a  magnificent  set  of  mathemat- 

(^)  Eugene  F.  Arnold's  "Facts  in  the  History  of  8t.  Peter's  Parish." 

(2)  Fr.  James  Wallace  entered  the  Society  on  Oct.  10,  1807;  taught  in  the 
N.  Y.  Literary  Institution  and  at  Georgetown  College,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Bishop  Neale,  on  Nov.  17,  1814.  Fr.  Kohlmann  writes  of  him  : 
"Brother  Wallace,  a  scholastic  of  the  Society,  is  our  master  of  mathematics, 
one  of  the  ablest  in  the  United  States."  Fr.  ]\rcElroy  gives  in  his  "Recollec- 
tions" the  following  interesting  incident  of  Fr.  Wallace's  life  before  entering 
the  Society :  "Two  young  men,  teachers  in  private  schools  in  New  York, 
James  AVallace  and  Thomas  Kelly,  being  very  pious,  and  anxious  to  see  the 
Catholic  youth  of  the  city  provided  with  proper  teachers,  thought  of  going  to 
Georgetown,  in  order  to  enter  the  Society,  and  then,  if  permitted,  return  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  young.    Mrs.  Seton,  a  widow  and 
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ical  works,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  Georgetown  Col- 
lege observatory. 

Father  Matthews  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and  exercised 
his  right  to  vote  at  every  city  ele6Hon.  He  was,  however,  a 
great  admirer  of  General  Jackson,  with  whom  he  often  dined. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  baptism  of  the  son  of  M. 
Pageot,  the  French  Minister,  Father  Matthews  was  invited  to 
perform  the  ceremony  in  the  White  House.  The  President, 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  ostensibly  the  godfather.  The  other 
sponsor,  and  the  real  one,  was,  of  course,  a  Catholic.  The 
boy  was  given  the  name  Andrew  Jackson. 

When  Father  Matthews  asked,  "Andrew  Jackson,  dost 
thou  renounce  satan  ?"  the  old  general,  seemingly  indignant 
and  surprised  at  the  question,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  answered  with  much  warmth,  "Most  undoubtedly  I 
do." 

On  another  occasion  when  Senator  Merrick  and  Henry 
Clay  were  visiting  Father  Matthews  they  noticed  an  en- 
graving of  General  Jackson,  which,  unlike  his  usual  pidlures, 
represented  him  with  hands  joined  and  with  a  calm  and  de- 
mure look. 

convert,  very  pious  and  constant  in  her  attendance  at  St.  Peter's,  became  ac- 
quainted, by  some  means,  with  the  above  young  men.  She  made  known  her 
earnest  desire  to  see  some  provision  made  for  the  destitute  orphans,  and  for 
the  many  girls  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  their  Christian  duties.  Both  par- 
ties agreed  to  meet  from  time  to  time  in  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  to 
confer  together  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  their  respective  objects. 
— It  was  finally  concluded,  that  the  two  young  men  should,  as  soon  as  their 
engagements  would  allow  them,  go  to  Georgetown  and  present  themselves  to 
the  superior  of  the  Society  for  admission  ;  that  Mrs.  Seton  should  go  to  Balti- 
more, and  present  herself  to  Archbisp.  Carroll,  with  an  oflering  of  herself  to 
labor  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  protection  of  orphans.  These 
facts  I  had  from  one  of  the  young  men.  His  Grace,  of  course,  approved  very 
cordially  of  her  project,  and  recommended  Rev.  Mr.  Dubourg,  then  Brest,  of 
St.  Mary's  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Mrs.  Seton's  life  will  tell  the  rest. 
Of  the  two  young  men  mentioned  above,  both  were  received  into  the  Society. 
— Thomas  Kelly  was  a  model  for  all  his  companions  in  the  practice  of  every 
virtue.  Taken  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  his  disease  made  rapid  progress, 
and  no  medical  skill  could  arrest  it.  Some  days  before  his  death,  he  told  Mr. 
Wallace  he  would  die  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption.  Mr.  W.,  thinking  him 
somewhat  delirious,  turned  his  head  and  smiled.  Mr.  Kelly  repeated  he  would 
find  his  words  verified,  and  asked  to  be  shaved.  He  continued  perfectly  sen- 
sible till  the  last  moment.  I  was  at  his  bedside,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
moments,  until  his  decease.  He  begged  to  be  left  alone  to  pray,  in  which  he 
occupied  himself  with  most  fervent  ejaculations,  particularly  to  .Jesus  and 
jNIary.  His  death,  indeed,  was  that  of  the  just.  May  my  last  end  be  like  unto 
his  !  Ife  died  on  the  very  day  foretold  by  him. — His  companion,  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  the  country,  prepared 
at  the  College  a  work  on  the  Globes,  and  was  ordained  priest,  taught  in  the 
College,  and  was  sent  with  Father  Ben  Fenwick  to  Charleston  S.  C.  There 
he  left  the  Society,  and  died  in  ("olumbia.  —  Fr.  Fenwick,  whilst  there,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Boston,  in  1825,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1846. — The  Commun- 
ity at  Emmitsburg,  founded  by  Mrs.  Seton,  now  numbering  about  400  mem- 
bers, a  branch  of  it,  in  New  York,  over  300  sisters,  directing  orphan  asylums, 
parish  schools,  hospitals,  etc.;  the  College  in  Fordham  for  boarders,  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  in  the  city,  more  than  realize  what  the  two  young  men 
desired  so  much.  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  (Jod  in  effecting  great 
things  from  small  beginnings !    May  he  be  blessed  by  all !  " 
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"Why,"  remarked  one,  "he  looks  as  if  he  were  on  the 
stool  of  penance." 

"Would  you,  Father  Matthews,  give  him  absolution?" 
asked  Clay. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Father,  "I  would  give  absolution  to 
any  one  who  repents." 

"That  ke  will  never  do,"  replied  Clay. 

The  first  and  oldest  total  abstinence  society  in  the  United 
States  was  founded  in  Father  Matthews'  lifetime,  and  was 
dire6led  by  him  until  his  death.  On  July  4,  1840,  Mr. 
George  Savage,  with  fifty  others,  received  the  pledge  from. 
Father  Matthews.  Of  those  fifty  the  only  persons  living  at 
the  present  writing  are  Mr.  Patrick  A.  Byrne,  of  St.  Patrick's 
parish,  and  Mr.  John  F.  King,  of  St.  Aloysius'  parish. 

At  length,  when  he  had  seen  Washington  grow  from  a 
town  into  a  city,  and  the  Catholics  increase  from  hundreds 
to  thousands.  Father  Matthews  was  called  to  his  last  account 
on  Sunday  evening,  April  30,  1854.  He  had  attained  his 
eighty-fourth  year. 

As  Father  Matthews  was  known  personally  to  almost 
every  person  in  W^ashington  during  his  fifty  years'  residence, 
and  as  his  untiring  efforts  to  relieve  the  distressed  and  aid 
the  friendless  had  enshrined  his  memory  in  their  hearts,  the 
grief  at  his  death  was  truly  heartfelt.  And  this  grief  was 
manifested  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  At  a  time 
when  sectarian  jealousies  were  most  bitter,  and  Catholic  and 
Protestant  teachers  were  hurling  shafts  of  cutting  criticism 
against  one  another,  no  one  was  ever  known  to  say  aught 
against  him.  Like  Nathanael,  he  was  an  Israelite  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile. 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1854,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  fu- 
neral. As  early  as  6  o'clock  that  morning  a  great  crowd  of 
people  were  waiting  at  the  church  doors,  and  they  patiently 
waited  there  till  the  doors  were  opened  at  8.30.  The  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  commenced  at  9  a.  m.  by 
Rev.  Father  Knight,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  B.  Donelan, 
deacon,  and  Rev.  F.  E.  Boyle,  sub-deacon. 

Archbishop  Kenrick  preached  from  the  text,  "Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 
The  Archbishop  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  sincerity,  sim- 
plicity, and  heaven ly-mindedness  of  Father  Matthews,  his 
piety,  his  Christian  charity  towards  all.  As  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  he  had  achieved  an  extraordinary  vi6lory  over 
all  the  confli6ls  of  a  long  life.  Beloved  universally  by  his 
Church,  esteemed  by  all  others  as  an  edifying  member  of 
the  community,  it  was  indeed  no  small  triumph  to  have  the 
parochial  charge  of  such  a  flock  for  half  a  century,  preserve 
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a  reputation  unblemished,  and  enjoy  the  affe6lionate  regards 
of  the  people  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  procession  was  then  formed.  Rev.  Father  Boyle, 
cross  bearer,  with  acolytes;  reverend  clergy;  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Catholics'  Friend  Society,  in  front  of  the 
hearse ;  the  pall  bearers :  Thomas  Feran,  Nicholas  Callan, 
John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  James  S.  Harvey,  John  F.  Boone,  Greg- 
ory Ennis,  John  F.  Callan,  L;iwis  Johnson,  Peter  Brady, 
Edward  Sims,  John  Carroll  Brent,  and  Richard  Lay,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  been  students  at  Gonzaga  College. 

The  chief  mourners  were  the  late  Judge  William  Mat- 
thews Merrick  and  his  brother,  Hon.  Richard  T.  Merrick. 

Then  came  the  officers  and  lady  managers  of  St.  Vincent's 
Orphan  Asylum  ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  the  male  and 
female  orphan  children  ;  the  students  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, and  the  Philodemic  Society,  headed  by  the  college 
band,  and  bearing  banners,  presented  to  them  by  the  ladies 
of  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Ca- 
thedral parish,  Baltimore ;  then  followed  the  students  of 
Gonzaga  College,  a  little  army  bearing  flags  and  banners 
festooned  in  mourning.  The  procession  was  flanked  by  the 
members  of  the  Young  Catholics'  Friend  Society  who  were 
not  detailed  for  other  duties. 

Messrs.  William  H.  Ward,  John  F.  Ennis,  William  A. 
Kennedy,  George  F.  Dyer,  John  J.  Joyce,  J.  C.  C.  Hamilton, 
Peter  Gallant,  William  J.  McCollam,  and  George  Harvey 
were  the  marshals  of  the  day. 

The  line  was  formed  on  Ninth  Street,  the  clergy  chanting 
the  Miserere  as  the  pageant  proceeded  down  Ninth  Street 
to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  then  to  Twelfth,  thence  up  Twelfth 
to  G,  to  the  vault  in  the  rear  of  St.  Patrick's  Church. 

Father  Matthews'  family  had  also  given  other  illustrious 
members  to  the  Church,  .uiioiig  whom  were  Frs.  Henry 
Neale  and  Ignatius  Matthews,  and  Mother  Bernardine  Mat- 
thews, the  first  superior  of  the  Maryland  Carmelites  ;  his 
five  uncles — Fr.  Benedi6l  Neale,  who  died  at  Newtown  in 
1787;  Fr.  Wm.  Neale,  who  died  at  Manchester,  Eng.  in 
1799;  Dr.  Leonard  Neale,  the  second  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, who  died  in  1 8 17;  Fr.  Francis  Neale,  who  was 
Father  Matthews'  successor  in  the  presidency  of  George- 
town College,  and  who  died  Dec.  28,  1837,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two ;  and  Fr.  Charles  Neale,  who  died  superior  of 
the  Maryland  Mission  in  1823.  At  the  time  of  Father 
Matthews'  death  his  niece.  Mother  Juliana  Matthews,  was 
Superior  of  the  Visitation  Convent,  Georgetown,  and  his 
relative,  Fr.  Charles  H.  Stonestreet,  was  provincial  of  the 
Maryland  Province.  At  the  present  writing  Mother  Regina, 
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of  Mount  de  Sales,  Mother  Mary  Leonard,  of  the  Park 
street  Visitation  Convent,  Baltimore,  Fr.  J.  Pye  Neale,  and 
Mr.  J.  Brent  Matthews,  are  his  relatives. 

{To  be  contifmcd) 


LETTERS  FROM  A  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  WAR 
OF  1861. 

{TentJi  Letter^ 

Camp  Arnold, 

Santa  Rosa  Island,  Fla. 

January  18,  1862. 

Very  Rev.  and  dear  Father  Tellier, 

R  C. 

Most  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  chalice  and  other  articles 
requisite  for  the  celebration  of  Mass,  which  you  have  had 
the  kindness  to  send  me,  and  for  want  of  which  I  have  been 
unable  for  two  months  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The 
carefully  packed  box  safely  reached  me  on  Tuesday,  Dec. 
3rd,  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier ;  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  almost  forgot- 
ten sound  of  church-call  was  heard  through  the  camps, 
announcing  the  hour  of  Mass.  When  informed  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  "chapelle,"  and  that  I  should  celebrate  Mass  on 
the  following  Sunday,  the  poor  soldiers  were  overjoyed,  and 
undertook  to  convey  this  gratifying  intelligence  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  fleet  and  transports. 

Sunday,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  afrived, 
and  found  an  old-time  display  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
Protestants  of  the  army  and  navy  were  present  in  great 
numbers,  led  to  our  religious  assembly  by  the  natural  want 
of  the  soul  to  speak  to  God,  to  worship  Him,  to  have  some 
share  in  honoring  Him,  to  "keep  the  Sabbath  ;"  or  induced 
by  a  curiosity  more  or  less  praiseworthy ;  or,  as  some  of 
them  said,  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  Catholics  in 
their  long  privation  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  to  congratu- 
late them  on  the  receipt  of  means  of  resuming  their  mode 
of  worship.  During  my  little  sermon,  I  failed  not  to  remind 
my^widely  extended  audience,  that  the  Blessed  Mother 
brought  us  the  long-wished-for  gift ;  that  in  spite  of  the 
war  now  so  determinedly  waged  for  and  against  the  Union, 
the  Catholics  North  and  South  united  to-day  to  celebrate 
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the  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  the  Patroness 
of  the  United  States. 

This  remark  gave  rise  after  Mass  to  a  brisk  controversy 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  officers.  The  Protestants 
maintained  that  since  Catholics  were  stri6lly  united  in  faith, 
they  should  all  be  on  the  same  side  in  the  war.  For  both 
sides  cannot  be  right,  and  the  Church  cannot  on  any  account 
allow  her  children  to  defend  what  is  wrong.   

The  zeal  manifested  by  the  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  ^ 
in  preparing  under  difficulties  a  becoming  display  at  the  ' 
place  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  to  be  offered,  inspired  a 
regiment  composed  chiefly  of  Protestants,  to  offer  me  as  a 
church,  a  firmly  ere6led  wooden  shed  occupied  by  them  as 
quarters.  It  had  been  built  for  barracks  for  artillery  men, 
and  for  stables  for  their  horses  ;  but  on  the  removal  of  the 
batteries  to  other  quarters,  the  roomy  shed  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Captains  Heuberer  and  Hazaltine  (Protestants)  for 
the  use  of  their  commands.  Now,  these  gentlemen,  with  the 
free  consent  of  their  men,  kindly  offered  to  "turn  the  bar- 
racks over"  to  me  for  church  purposes.  This  was  not  all. 
On  my  accepting  with  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  "army  and  fleet  of  the  gulf,"  this  very  substantial 
building,  Captains  Heuberer  and  Hazaltine  undertook  with 
their  men  to  fit  it  up  immediately  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Divine  Mysteries. 

Major  Lewis  Arnold  of  the  Fort — at  present  in  a  manner 
acling  coimnander-in-eJiief,  for  Col.  Brown  is  becoming  feeble 
— hearing  of  the  transfer,  rode  out  to  my  quarters  to  know 
what  it  all  meant.  Informed  of  the  fa6ls  in  the  case,  the 
Major,  turning  towards  our  Protestant  benefa61;ors  who  hap- 
pened to  be  with  me,  said:  "Well  done,  gentlemen!  The 
Father  has  been  here  for  several  months,  devoting  himself 
day  and  night  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  officers  and  men, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  Catholics  and  Protestants.  At  Head- 
quarters we  have  never  heard  any  complaints  against  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  his  name  is  mentioned,  as  it  often  is, 
it  is  with  great  respeft  and  praise.  To  show  you  how  I 
appreciate  your  a6lion  in  this  matter,  I  shall  send  out  from 
the  Fort  to-morrow,  a  detail  of  carpenters  with  nails  and 
lumber  to  put  up  an  altar  and  constru6l  seats  in  the  building 
which  you  have  turned  over  to  the  Father." 

Next  morning  was  published  a  requisition  for  soldiers 
who  were  carpenters  by  trade,  to  present  themselves  at  the 
Adjutant's  office.  A  detail  sele6led  from  the  large  number 
responding  to  the  requisition  was  sent  to  me  for  dire6lions 
how  I  wished  the  work  done.  In  due  time  alterations  and 
additions  were  completed  to  the  perfe6l  satisfa6lion  of  all. 
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The  new  stru6lure  (it  may  be  so-called)  seats  at  least  one 
thousand.  This  does  not  offer  accommodation  for  all,  but 
it  gives  ample  room  to  officers  and  visitors.  It  looked  like 
civilization  !  The  altar  was  quite  a  success  in  the  style  of 
architecture.  Was  not  this  surely  kind  and  generous  on  the 
part  of  Protestants  ?    Catholics  were  the  recipients. 

After  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  I  have  at  last,  by  a  little 
ruse  on  the  part  of  some  officers,  been  enabled  to  go  to  Key 
West.  Many  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted  before  the 
permission  to  leave  Santa  Rosa  was  secured.  In  fa6l  my 
application  for  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  that  I  might  go  to 
some  point  where  I  could  receive  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
met  with  a  decided  refusal.  The  reason  assigned  was :  I 
could  not  be  spared ;  there  was  no  one  to  replace  me. 

I  one  day  went  to  the  commander's  quarters  to  argue  the 
case  with  him,  and  endeavor  to  make  him  understand  the 
reason  and  necessity  of  his  granting  my  request.  "I  wish 
also  to  save  my  soul,"  said  he  ;  "yet  I  do  not  require  to  take 
the  means  of  confessing  my  sins."  In  vain  did  I  adduce 
his  own  favorite  principle :  "Live  up  to  your  convictions." 
"Go  to  confession  to  God  as  I  do,"  was  his  reply.  I  told 
him  the  church  is  a  stri6l  disciplinarian,  and  requires  me  to 
obey  her  orders.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose.  A  priest  must 
be  here  to  take  my  place  before  I  can  leave. 

Finally,  after  a  talk  with  Major  Arnold  and  Captain  Seeley, 
Protestant  officers  of  the  regular  army,  it  was  agreed  to  en- 
trust the  matter  to  them,  as  they  promised  to  engineer  my 
application  to  a  successful  issue. 

Profiting  by  an  offered  occasion,  these  two  officers  com- 
plained to  the  Colonel  commanding  that  it  was  rumored 
that  a  spirit  of  disorder  was  manifesting  itself  amongst  the 
troops  stationed  in  and  near  Key  West!  "Well,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Is  not  the  officer  in  command  there  able  to  main- 
tain order?"  asked  the  old  colonel.  "Major  Hill  is  certainly 
able  to  keep  his  soldiers  under  control,"  replied  the  officers  ; 
"but  there  is  no  chaplain.  Now  the  commander's  authority 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  chaplain's  advice  and  exhor- 
tations. Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  Father  Nash  down 
there  to  le6lure  them  ?  They  are  nearly  all  Catholics." 
"There  is  a  priest  there,"  remarked  the  Colonel.  "Yes, 
truly  there  is,  but  he  has  his  own  parish.  A  regular  chaplain, 
an  officer  of  the  army,  holdirig  his  commission  from  the 
Government  to  le6lure  them,  will  have  much  more  influence 
over  them  than  a  parish  priest  could  have,  who  is  supposed 
to  take  a  very  moderate  interest  in  them."  "Well  make  out 
the  leave  of  absence  for  the  Father,  and  I  shall  sign  it." 
The  Major  and  captain  came  with  the  document  to  me,  and 
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informed  me  how  they  had  procured  it  from  the  Commander 
of  the  Department ;  they  urged  me  not  to  forget  to  explain 
the  matter  to  Major  Hill  when  I  should  reach  Key  West. 
But  the  question  now  arose,  how  to  reach  that  far-off  island? 
The  Colonel's  consent  to  my  leaving  Santa  Rosa,  could  not 
carry  me  over  the  water  to  an  island  about  five  hundred 
miles  away,  according  to  the  line  a  ship  must  follow.  This 
difficulty  also  Major  Arnold  removed,  and  arranged  matters, 
so  that  I  found  everything  not  only  easy  but  pleasant.  Go- 
ing out  to  the  flag-ship,  he  laid  my  case  before  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  who  kindly  offered  to  put  at  my  disposal 
a  gunboat,  which  ostensibly  would  be  sent  on  a  little  cruise. 

As  it  was  already  far  advanced  in  the  week,  I  resolved  to 
postpone  my  voyage  till  after  Sunday.  Calling  on  the  Major 
and  the  flag-officer,  I  thanked  them  for  their  generous 
kindness,  and  informed  them  of  my  intention  of  deferring 
my  departure  till  after  Sunday,  and  my  reasons  therefor.  I 
was  told  by  the  a6ling  admiral,  that  since  the  gunboat  had 
steam  up  day  and  night,  I  had  simply  to  signal  to  her  any 
moment  it  suited  me,  and  she  would  send  a  boat  ashore  to 
take  me  out. 

Sunday,  the  22nd  of  December,  1861,  came  bright  and 
warm.  It  was  the  opening  of  our  new  church.  A  large 
gathering  from  army  and  fleet  was  already  on  the  ground 
long  before  the  hour  of  church.  Mass  could  not  begin  be- 
fore the  guard  just  relieved  from  their  twenty-four  hours' 
duty  should  return  to  camp,  go  through  their  inspe6lion, 
wash  themselves,  brush  their  clothing,  and  dry  and  polish 
their  arms,  and,  if  possible,  take  a  little  breakfast.  In  the 
meantime  I  heard  the  confessions  of  those  who  wished  to 
receive  communion,  amongst  whom  was  a  sprinkling  of 
men-of-war  sailors  arrayed  in  their  gayest  uniform. 

The  news  that  I  was  going  on  a  cruise,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  whither  or  why  I  was  going,  induced  many  more 
to  come  to  Mass  than  otherwise  probably  would  have  come. 
Understanding  that  I  was  sent  to  visit  the  troops  stationed 
in  the  forts  in  and  near  Key  West,  and  that  I  should  be 
back  in  a  week's  time,  all  were  satisfied,  and  gave  me  many 
commissions  for  the  boys  I  should  meet. 

Our  new  church  looks  so  grand  that  our  Protestant  friends 
feel  proud  of  their  generosity.  They  are  receiving  compli- 
ments from  all  quarters.  Fleet  and  Fort  and  camps  have 
combined  to  give  the  sacred  edifice  the  appearance  of  a 
cathedral.  Banners  and  flags  and  guidons  judiciously  and 
artistically  arranged,  concealed  everything  that  might  be  at 
all  unsightly  in  the  stru61:ure.  A  full  and  efficient  choir 
was  on  hand.    Some  time  after  twelve  o'clock,  word  was 
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brought  to  me  that  the  returned  guard  and  picket  were 
ready.  'At  a  signal  from  the  drum-major  the  church-call 
was  vigorously  beaten,  the  brave  sailors  and  soldiers  hastened 
to  adore  the  hidden  God  of  battles.  What  did  it  matter  to 
those  faithful  sons  of  their  Church  and  country  whether 
they  should  take  seats  under  the  unaccustomed  roof,  or 
bare-headed  kneel  on  the  clean  white  sand  under  a  broiling 
sun  ?  They  came  to  perform  a  duty  to  their  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour ;  to  offer  thanks  and  renew  entreaties  ;  to  pray  for  their 
families  far  away.  The  officers  occupied  seats  ;  but  the  men 
though  invited  to  take  the  many  places  still  vacant,  declined. 
They  said  that  they  have  to  put  up  with  many  hardships 
for  their  country ;  why  not  suffer  a  little  inconv^enience  for 
the  honor  of  God  ? 

All  passed  off  very  satisfactorily  except  the  sermon,  which 
I  think  was  very  poor.  My  voice  was  weak.  If  the  Holy 
Father  were  aware  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  chaplain  after 
having  passed  the  night  without  bed  or  chair,  in  the  open 
air,  sometimes  without  supper  and  in  the  rain,  and  after 
having  been  laboriously  engaged  the  whole  forenoon,  I  think 
His  Holiness  would  be  inclined  to  permit  him  to  break  his 
fast  before  Mass,  which  generally  begins  towards  one  o'clock. 
In  the  estimation  of  many,  the  sermon  alone  is  the  divine 
service.  What  interest  do  non-Catholics  take  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ?  They  want  to  hear  the  ser- 
mon. To  the  edification  of  all,  especially  Protestant  officers 
of  the  fleet,  many  poor  soldiers  and  sailors  received  holy 
communion. 

After  Mass,  officers  gathering  around  me  to  wish  me  a 
safe  and  pleasant  trip,  remarked:  "Did  it  occur  to  you 
Father,  that  like  the  Magi,  we  were  worshiping  in  a  stable? 
This  shed  so  wonderfully  transformed  to-day,  used  to  be  a 
stable  for  artillery  horses." 

Officers  of  the  gunboat  appointed  to  take  me  to  Key 
West,  were  at  Mass,  and  told  me  to  pack  up  the  vestments 
etc.,  and  go  with  them  aboard  the  steamer,  where  a  good 
breakfast  was  awaiting  me.  The  men  and  officers,  tired  of 
riding  at  anchor  so  long  a  time,  were  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pe61;  of  having  a  roam  over  the  ocean,  and  were  most  anx- 
ious to  start  on  their  cruise.  A  well- manned  cutter  was  at 
the  beach  ready  to  convey  us  over  to  the  gayly-decked  war 
v^es.sel.  Arranging  things  as  well  as  I  could  for  safe-keeping 
during  my  absence,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  the  troops  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  water's  edge,  we  put  off  for  the 
steamer  two  miles  away.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  mir- 
ror— not  ev^en  the  trace  of  a  zephyr  was  discernible.  "A 
good  omen  for  our  cruise,"  remarked  the  officer  in  charge 
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of  the  boat.  Our  willing  crew  had  us  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  alongside  the  ship,  up  whose  ladder  we  nimbly  climbed, 
and  met  with  a  reception  which  officers  of  the  Unite'd  States 
navy  know  so  well  how  to  give  their  guests.  That  I  might 
witness  the  manoeuvring  of  weighing  anchor  and  putting 
to  sea,  and  take  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  Santa  Rosa, 
along  whose  shore  he  would  run  as  close  as  the  depth  of 
water  would  allow,  the  commander  said  he  would  give  no 
orders  till  I  should  have  breakfasted.  It  was  surely  time  to 
take  a  little  nourishment.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  ready, 
and  the  order  to  hoist  anchor  was  given.  With  more  than 
usual  formality  and  soul-stirring  choruses,  the  willing  tars 
brought  the  ponderous  fastening  to  the  surface,  and  made  it 
secure. 

Off  we  started  at  full  speed.  As  there  was  nothing  urgent, 
and  we  had  abundance  of  time,  the  captain  did  not  keep  a 
dire6l  course,  but  stood  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  a 
prize — a  tempting  blockade  runner. 

Wednesday  the  25th,  Christmas  day,  we  arrived  at  Key 
West,  our  destination.  It  is  a  queer,  narrowly-circumscribed 
island  of  coral  rock.  The  parish  priest,  they  tell  us,  is 
Father  Hunincq,  a  Belgian. 

A  messenger  from  Washington,  or  from  some  authority 
higher  than  that  of  our  fleet  commander,  boarded  us  before 
we  had  reached  the  dock,  and  handed  to  the  captain  dis- 
patches which  he  immediately  opened  and  read.  Calling 
me  aside,  the  gentlemanly  officer  said  :  "Father,  I  cannot 
take  you  back  to  Santa  Rosa.  These  orders  are  urgent — I 
have  to  go  in  another  direction.  I  will  introduce  you  to 
the  captain  of  the  armed  transport,  Nightingale,  just  in 
port,  but  which  is  on  jts  way  to  Fort  Pickens."  Captain 
Van  Horn  of  the  Nightingale  assured  me  he  was  delighted 
to  have  the  occasion  of  offering  me  a  passage  on  board  his 
vessel,  which  would  start  with  the  first  favorable  breeze. 
The  channel,  he  said,  from  port  out  to  sea  is  long  and  devi- 
ous, and  therefore  a  ship  could  not  be  sailed  out  unless  a 
very  favorable  wind  prevailed.  The  precise  time,  conse- 
quently, of  returning  to  Fort  Pickens  was  very  uncertain. 

Bidding  good  morning  to  the  captain  of  the  transport, 
and  good-bye  to  my  dear  friends  of  the  gunboat,  I  immedi- 
ately went  ashore  to  call  on  Rev.  Father  Hunincq.  On 
landing  I  met  some  soldiers  who,  to  my  dismay,  informed 
me  that  Father  Hunincq  had  left  Key  West.  They  could 
give  no  further  details.  Accompanied  by  the  soldiers,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Fort  Pickens,  I  went  to  Father  Hunincq's 
house  to  inquire  when  or  whether  he  should  return.  Miss 
Emma  English,  his  school-teacher,  a  young  colored  woman, 
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told  me  that  after  having  said  Mass  he  departed  for  some 
pomt  which  she  did  not  know ;  that  he  was  to  come  back, 
but  she  did  not  know  when  to  expe6l  him.  He  may  have 
gone  to  Cuba — 30  miles  away — for  he  was  speaking  of  going 
to  visit  a  priest ;  or  he  may  have  gone  to  Fort  Jefferson  on 
the  Dry  Tortiigas,  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  soldiers 
stationed  there.  As  I  was  yet  fasting,  I  wished  to  honor  the 
great  Feast  of  Christmas  by  saying  at  least  one  Mass,  and 
asked  Miss  Emma  English,  the  teacher,  who  is  also  sacris- 
tan, whether  there  would  be  any  obje6lion  to  my  offering 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  As  my  long  beard  and  military  uni- 
form may  have  suggested  to  her  the  thought  that  I  was 
not  a  Catholic  priest,  she  modestly  but  firmly  answered,  that 
if  Major  Hill  of  Fort  Taylor,  who  is  a  Catholic,  would  in- 
troduce me,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  about  saying  Mass. 
The  Major,  having  heard  of  my  arrival,  just  then  appeared, 
and  gave  the  required  introdu61:ion.  With  this  distinguished 
officer  as  altar-boy ^  I  said  Mass  in  the  neat  little  church  of 
the  romantic  island  of  Key  West. 

After  a  little  thanksgiving,  I  accepted  the  Major's  kind 
invitation  to  his  quarters,  where  in  company  with  his  highly 
accomplished  lady  and  charming  family  we  had  Christmas 
dinner.  What  strange  events  !  I  have  just  offered  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  in  a  church  !  I  am  seated  at  table  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  !  China,  delf,  silver  and  glass  shining  before  me  ! 

Since  it  was  uncertain  whether  I  should  be  able  to  meet 
Father  Hunincq,  and  since  the  "Transport"  might  put  to 
sea  at  any  moment,  I  requested  my  host  to  get  immediately 
in  readiness  the  Catholic  soldiers,  whose  confessions  I  would 
begin  to  hear  right  away. 

Every  facility  for  complying  with  their  Christian  obliga- 
tions was  afforded  the  men,  who  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
it.  Night  came  on,  but  as  my  time  was  limited  to  a  change 
of  the  wind,  I  continued  my  work.  After  a  long  and  fa- 
tiguing session,  I  was  informed  by  the  sergeant  on  duty, 
that  all  the  Catholics  had  been  to  see  me. 

Having  accomplished  this  much  of  my  work,  I  told  the 
men  that  if  the  transport  should  be  unable  to  sail  during 
night,  I  should  meet  them  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
church,  where  I  would  say  Mass  and  give  them  communion. 
Though  expe6ling  at  any  moment  a  notification  that  the 
Nightingale  was  putting  to  sea,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
military  blanket  as  I  would  in  camp,  and  stretched  myself 
on  the  floor  to  enjoy  a  brief,  but  somewhat  needed  rest,  for 
the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  night.  I  could  not  sleep. 
Thoughts,  unconsoling  ':houghts  pressed  on  my  brain,  and 
sickened  my  heart.    Is  it  possible  that  after  having  come  so 
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far,  and  at  such  sacrifices,  to  see  a  priest,  I  must  return  with- 
out seeing  one  ?  All  the  obligations  under  which  I  had  put 
myself  to  many  officers  and  friends  have  been  in  vain  ! 

Morning  came  sultry  and  hot.  At  that  early  hour  the 
thermometer  indicated  87  degrees.  The  Nightingale  was 
still  there !  Hurrying  up  to  the  church  I  found  the  soldiers 
who  could  be  spared  from  duty  already  waiting  for  me. 
Though  much  edified  by  the  piety  displayed  by  these  brave 
men,  I  said  Mass  without  consolation.  A  crushing  sadness 
caused  by  my  great  disappointment  had  taken  a  firm  grasp 
of  my  whole  being.  God's  will  be  done !  Oh  how  good 
God  is !  When  He  seems  farthest  He  is  nearest  us.  He 
knows  how  to  console  the  afifli6led. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  a  corporal  stepped 
up  to  me  and  whispered  :  "Father,  the  priest  is  at  the  church 
door."  Abridging  my  little  thanksgiving  I  went  to  present 
my  respects  to  the  pastor  of  the  Island.  We  gazed  in  si- 
lence a  moment  at  each  other.  Father  Hunincq  is  a  man 
of  medium  height  and  build.  At  first  sight  any  one  would 
say  he  is  an  humble,  unassuming,  poorly-clad  priest.  I  in- 
formed him  who  I  was — a  Jesuit  Father,  chaplain  of  the 
troops  stationed  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  In  very  broken 
English  he  said  :  'T  have  heard  of  you.  The  soldiers  speak 
of  you.  They  say  you  are  a  good  priest."  I  told  him  that 
ostensibly  I  had  come  to  give  a  little  mission  to  the  soldiers  ; 
but  in  reality,  or  perhaps,  besides,  to  do  something  for  my 
own  poor  soul.  Five  hundred  miles  is  a  long  distance  to 
travel  in  order  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  penance;  but 
Key  West  was  the  nearest  point  possible  for  me  to  reach. 
''Though  you  look  very  little  like  a  priest,"  he  said  to  me  in 
French,  "you  are  more  than  welcome.  You  are  a  God-send. 
For  seven  dreary  months  I  have  in  vain  been  wishing  for  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  confession.  I  go  to  your  Fathers 
in  Cuba.  That  island  is  the  nearest  point  to  me.  When 
things  were  quiet  and  commerce  flourishing,  it  was  a  mere 
trifle  to  go  there.  Now  it  is  expensive  for  me,  nay  almost 
impossible,  to  see  the  Fathers.  As  there  is  at  present  no 
traffic  between  Key  West  and  Cuba,  I  should  have  to  hire 
a  craft  of  some  kind  to  get  there.  In  these  times  of  great 
uncertainties,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  or  even  whether  I 
should  be  able  to  return.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  with  a  boat  that  I  could  afford  to  charter — 
some  old  schooner — I  could  not  be  back  inside  of  a  month. 
Now  to  leave  my  people  without  a  priest  for  a  month,  would, 
in  these  dangerous  times,  I  think,  be  extremely  imprudent. 
I  would  have  gone  to  see  you  on  Santa  Rosa,  but  I  knew 
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you  had  no  jurisdi6lion ;  that  island  belongs  to  Mobile  dio- 
cese.   God  has  sent  you  to  me." 

Good  Father  Hunincq  and  myself  spent  a  portion  of  the 
day  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  two  hermits, 
Sts.  Paul  and  Anthony,  passed  their  little  recreation  by  the 
side  of  the  bubbling  spring.  We  met  for  the  first,  and  very 
probably  for  the  last  time,  I  found  him  a  devoted,  holy 
priest,  though  not  a  religious,  pra6lising  poverty  more  per- 
fe<5lly  than  many  who  are  bound  by  vow  to  that  holy  virtue. 
He  saw  in  me  a  mixture  of  soldier  and  priest — perhaps  in 
his  eyes  the  soldier  element  was  predominant.  "How  do 
you  live  surrounded  by  such  circumstances  ?  what  books 
do  you  read  ?"  he  earnestly  asked  me.  Alas  !  I  had  to  say, 
I  had  no  other  than  my  breviary.  .  Rushing  to  his  sele6l 
library,  he  jerked  from  the  shelf  a  copy  of  Gury's  Theology: 
"Here,  take  this,  and  this  New  Testament,  and  this  little 
Imitation  of  Christ,  and  this  little  di6lionary,  and  this  Diur- 
nal," said  the  zealous  priest  overflowing  with  charity.  In- 
flamed with  an  ardent  desire  for  his  people's  salvation,  he 
said  in  French  to  me  :  "Now  Father,  1  cannot  speak  English 
corre611y  or  fluently,  and  many  of  my  Catholics,  the  Alder- 
slades,  the  Baldwins,  the  Whitehursts,  the  Englishes,  etc., 
speak  only  that  language  ;  all  the  rest  understand  it.  Would 
you  give  a  little  mission  to  my  parish  ?  You  will  find  here 
sailors,  soldiers,  citizens,  of  every  degree  of  color,  and  I 
might  say  from  every  nation."  Aware  that  the  length  of 
my  sojourn  here  depended  on  the  very  uncertain  condition 
of  a  change  of  the  wind,  I  could  not  undertake  such  a  work. 
However  we  went  down  to  see  captain  Van  Horn  to  inquire 
about  the  probable  time  of  -starting.  Having  learned  our 
reason  for  asking  the  question,  the  out-spoken  mariner  said : 
"Begin  your  mission  anyhow.  If  you  succeed  in  bringing 
the  crusty  mixture  of  the  people  of  Key  West  only  two 
points  ;  aye,  if  you  only  shake  out  their  sails,  you'll  be  doing 
a  good  deal."  "What  is  he  saying?"  asked  the  priest.  "I 
was  saying  a  little  dirty  weather  would  make  them  open 
their  eyes  to  the  leaky  parts  of  their  hulls,"  continued  the 
sailor.  "As  a  warning  that  I  am  about  to  put  to  sea,  I  shall 
hoist  a  pilot  flag.    Have  an  eye  on  the  mast-head." 

With  this  little  arrangement  between  the  commander  of 
the  NigJitiiigalc  and  myself,  I  accepted  the  good  priest's 
i'nvitation  to  begin  the  mission. 

To  the  thronged  congregation  I  said  in  my  first  little  ser- 
mon, that,  in  compliance  with  their  zealous  pastor's  request, 
I  had  undertaken  to  preach  a  retreat ;  but  I  explained  to 
them,  as  stated  above,  that,  since  my  departure  depended  on 
the  change  of  the  wind,  the  time  of  closing  the  Exercises 
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was  very  uncertain.  Hence  no  one  must  put  off  his  con- 
fession till  the  last  day  of  the  retreat.  All  were  requested 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  transport,  and  immediately 
report  to  me  the  moment  the  flag  should  be  thrown  to  the 
breeze. 

People  presented  themselves  immediately  at  the  confes- 
sional. I  preached  morning  and  evening,  devoting  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  the  hearing  of  confessions  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  a  little  make-out  in  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Dutch.  Day  after  day  the  throng  composed  of  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  civilians  continued  unabated.  Many,  many 
times  men,  women,  and  children  would  come  near  the  con- 
fessional and  say:  "No  flag  yet,  Father."  I  was,  however, 
careful  myself,  to  cast  towards  the  impatient  vessel,  an  oc- 
casional glance  in  search  of  the  signal. 

God  listened  favorably  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  de- 
voted Father  Hunincq ;  for  He  mercifully  blest  our  efforts 
by  sending  to  us  many  a  prodigal  son  and  daughter,  black 
and  white,  who  were  beautified,  clothed,  and  feasted  in  their 
father's  house.  Officers  of  Fort  Taylor,  fearing  I  shou  Id  break 
down  under  the  unceasing  labor,  insisted,  December  31st, 
on  my  interrupting  my  work  for  several  hours.  We  rode 
over  the  Island,  visited  the  salt-works  where  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  pungent  article  is  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water,  which  at  high-tide  comes  in  over  extensive 
platforms  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  before  the 
rising  of  the  next  tide,  is  evaporated,  and  the  salt  is  gathered 
and  classified.  We  visited  plantations  of  cocoa-trees,  and  of 
bananas  of  many  species.  Of  course  these  plantations  are 
small.  Reaching  the  bathing  quarters,  we,  rather  out  of  the 
vanity  of  being  able  to  say  that  we  bathed  in  the  ocean  on 
December  31st,  plunged  into  the  briny  element. 

Returning  home  after  a  diverting  tour,  I  felt  quite  refreshed, 
and  as  there  was  no  change  of  the  wind  apparent,  I  resumed 
witli  renewed  vigor  the  work  of  the  romantic  mission. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  instru6lion  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  good  people  to  the  fa6l  that  this  sermon  might  be 
the  closing  one  of  the  Exercises.  Still  the  retreat  had  been 
going  on  for  a  week,  and  no  signal  had  yet  been  displayed. 
At  length  we  became  careless,  and  sometimes  passed  the 
whole  day  without  glancing  towards  the  harbor.  One  day 
a  colored  man  rah  into  the  church  towards  the  end  of  my 
sermon  and  shouted  : 

"The  vessel  is  gone  sir !  She  had  a  pilot  flag  up  all  day 
at  the  mast-head,  and  about  two  hours  ago  left  her  moorings." 

Imagine  the  abrupt  termination  of  my  sermon  and  mis- 
sion, the  flurry  created  amongst  the  faithful,  the  shock  giv^en 
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to  poor  Father  Hunincq,  and  the  terrible  annoyance  and 
disappointment  which  I  had  to  bear.  So .  here  I  am  all 
alone!  separated  by  five  hundred  miles  of  sea  from  my 
flock,  without  any  near  prospe6l  of  being  able  to  return  to 
Santa  Rosa,  where  my  presence  is  very  much  needed ! 
Though  many  vessels  stop  here  at  Key  West,  very  few  of 
them  go  near  Fort  Pickens.  Ships  destined  for  the  fleet  or 
Santa  Rosa  do  not  put  in  here. 

Aware  that  the  NigJitingale  could  not  make  fast  time 
through  the  winding  channel,  I  hurriedly  left  pulpit,  church, 
priest,  and  people,  and  made  dire6lly  for  the  Fort,  where  I 
intended  applying  for  a  boat  and  crew  to  take  me  out  by  a 
short  course,  and  thus  head  off  the  transport,  sailing  cau- 
tiously under  light  canvas  out  towards  the  sea. 

But  noble  Captain  Van  Horn  had  not  forgotten  me.  For, 
as  I  was  hastening  towards  Fort  Taylor,  I  was  hailed  by  a 
sturdy  sailor  arrayed  in  full  navy  uniform,  who  informed  me 
that  the  captain  had  left  one  of  the  ship's  boats  and  a  crew 
to  row  me  off  to  the  vessel,  slowly  working  her  way  sea- 
ward. The  boatswain  or  commander  of  the  complement  of 
men  left  to  pull  us  out,  told  me  that  the  captain  had  ordered 
him  to  say  that,  seeing  a  favorable  breeze  springing  up,  and 
fearing  that  it  would  shift  or  die  out,  he  determined  to  profit 
by  it  to  get  clear  out  of  port ;  but  that  he  would  wait  for  us 
outside. 

In  a  reasonably  short  time,  the  stalwart  men  of  the 
NigJitingale  had  me  alongside  the  ship,  up  whose  gang- 
way-ladder I  climbed,  and  offered  my  apologies  to  the  com- 
mander for  having  caused  confusion  among  his, men,  at  a 
moment  when  he  required  all  hands,  and  when  strift  discip- 
line is  to  be  enforced.  "Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  gen- 
tlemanly captain.  "I  have  to  offer  excuses  to  you,  not  you 
to  me.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  obliged  to  start  off 
without  you.  No  slight  was  intended.  Time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  one.  Though  not  a  Catholic,  I  consider  myself 
highly  honored  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  oblige  a  priest  of 
your  Church." 

Notwithstanding  that  he  is  firmly,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, sincerely  attached  to  his  faith,  this  out-spoken  mariner 
said  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  bear  Protestant  ministers. 
"Protestant  ministers  don't  seem  to  me,"  he  continued,  "to 
have  the  independence  which  a  delegate  of  God  ought  to 
have.  They  don't  appear  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  extent 
and  binding  nature  of  their  commission.  Now  I  have  my 
commission  ;  I  know  from  whom  I  hold  it.  I  know  exaflly 
the  extent  of  my  powers,  an  iota  of  which  1  have  no  right 
to  change.    I  can  neither  promise  nor  threaten  anything 
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beyond  the  authority  given  me  by  my  commission.  If  I 
should  dare  do  so,  I  should  immediately  be  called  to  order, 
dismissed,  disgraced.  Now  preachers,  if  delegates  of  God, 
must  hold  a  commission  from  Him,  and  must  be  able  to 
prove  their  commission,  and  show  how  they  have  procured 
it ;  and  above  all,  if  men  of  honor,  they  must  be  faithful  to 
the  power  and  authority  entrusted  to  them.  Yet  these  men, 
commissioned  by  Almighty  God,  as  they  assure  us  they  are, 
when  they  find  their  congregations  obje6l  to  the  articles  of 
faith,  which  they  tell  us  they  have  been  sent  to  preach,  do 
not  hesitate  to  throw  overboard  such  dogmas.  Now  I 
would  ask,  sir,  on  what  ground  can  a  preacher  abandon  a 
do6lrine  which  God  sent  him  to  teach,  and  without  a  new 
commission  take  up  something  more  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic ?  When  did  his  first  do6lrine  cease  to  be  true ;  cease  to 
be  God's  word  ?  Does  the  truth  of  the  commission  depend 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  congregation,  or  on  the  diminished 
or  increased  numbers  of  church-goers  ?  This  I  don't  like. 
If  the  ministers  are  right ;  let  them  make  fast,  haul  taut, 
even  if  they  are  the  only  believers  to  tug  at  the  creed ;  or 
let  them  resign  their  commission,  and  try  something  else. 
'Tisn't  right,  sir,  for  them  to  be  laying  down  the  conditions 
of  reaching  heaven  if  their  authority  is  not  genuine.  A 
ship  sailed  by  a  man  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  navigation  will 
go  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board.  I  understand  you 
Catholics  are  not  allowed  to  change  your  dogmas.  I  am 
told  that  you  cast  adrift  all  who  refuse  to  accept  the  do61;nne 
of  your  commissioned  preachers,  or  your  preachers  who 
dare  change  their  commission." 

With  such  a  man,  and  his  officers,  who  were  every  way 
worthy  of  him,  I  had,  as  you  can  imagine,  a  pleasant  trip, 
which  was,  however,  rather  exciting.  For,  as  she  was  a  fast 
sailor,  being  an  ex-Baltimore  Clipper,  and  well  manned  and 
armed,  the  captain  hoped  to  be  able  to  capture  as  a  prize 
one  of  those  Nassau  blockade-runners  so  numerous  in  these 
waters.  The  moment  a  sail  was  descried,  our  decks  were 
cleared,  our  guns  shoved  out,  all  hands  took  their  posts, 
everything  was  made  ready  for  a6lion,  and  with  all  speed 
she  could  command,  our  warrior  clipper  bore  down  on  the 
supposed  enemy,  the  coveted  prize.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, we  fell  in  with  but  friends. 

After  having  been  but  a  short  time  on  board,  I  discovered 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the 
Nightingale  were  Catholics,  not  one  of  whom,  to  my  grief, 
had  attended  the  little  mission,  so  awkwardly,  yet  so  bene- 
ficially, prolonged.    The  captain  being  anxious  to  leav^e 
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port,  and  uncertain  about  the  moment,  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  allow  his  men  to  ^o  ashore.  I  found  out,  too,  that 
it  had  been  a  long  time  since  those  faithful  servants  of  Uncle 
Sam  had  been  to  confession.  The  poor  fellows  were  not  to 
be  blamed.  They  have  now  near  them  a  priest  on  whom 
they  have  plenty  of  time  to  call ;  and  yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  profit  by  his  presence.  I  am  a  mere 
guest,  a  passenger.  Now  naval  etiquette  forbids  me  whilst 
remaining  a  guest  of  the  officers'  mess,  to  mingle  with  the 
men.  Etiquette  and  discipline  have  raised  on  board  men- 
of-war  a  wall  of  brass  between  visitors  and  the  men,  and,  to 
some  extent,  between  officers  and  the  rank  and  file,  except 
in  official  intercourse.  If  I  wish  to  maintain  my  standing 
among  the  "mess,"  there  are  only  two  ways  of  coming  to 
the  spiritual  aid  of  these  poor  Catholics,  now  most  anxious 
to  comply  with  their  Christian  duties :  the  captain  must  in- 
vite me,  or  I  must  apply  to  him  for  permission  to  hear  their 
confessions.  There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in 
doing  either.  If  I  break  the  etiquette,  leave  the  "Ward- 
room" and  take  up  my  abode  with  the  men,  the  captain  can 
certainly  punish  me.  Even  if  he  refrains  from  putting  me 
in  irons  or  under  arrest,  he  will  surely  report  me  to  the 
commander  of  the  army,  who  will  reprimand  me  for  causing 
such  a  scandal  on  board  a  navy  vessel.  What  is  to  be  done? 
The  case  was  serious.  I  reflected  over  and  over  again  on 
what  means  I  should  adopt  to  reach  the  Catholic  sailors  and 
marines.  I  earnestly  prayed  for  light  in  taking  a  decision 
on  which  depended  the  good  of  many  willing  souls. 

Finally,  on  the  8th  of  January,  during  a  fierce  storm  I  sat 
on  the  bulwark  alongside  a  cannon,  and  began  to  recite 
Vespers,  which  I  offered  for  the  poor  men  whose  interest 
was  at  stake.  Though  the  wind  was  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  cyclone  or  hurricane,  the  afternoon  sun  shone 
brilliantly. 

Divine  Providence,  disposing  all  things  gently  but  strong- 
ly, graciously  and  mercifully  came  to  our  aid,  and  instan- 
taneously broke  down  the  apparently  impassible  barrier. 

Whilst  reciting  the  office  with  all  the  devotion  I  could 
command,  I  was,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  straining  ship, 
nearly  pitched  overboard.  In  my  efforts  to  save  myself,  I 
lost  my  darling  Diurnal,  a  present  from  Father  Hunincq, 
which  fell  into  the  seething  waves.^*^  Captain  Van  Horn 
closely  watching  his  vessel  laboring  under  the  stress  of  the 
ever  increasing  storm,  seeing  what  had  just  happened,  ran 
over  to  me  and  said  : 

(1)  Though  this  incident  lias  already  been  related  in  Vol.  xiv,  p.  379,  it  is 
one  of  those  tales  of  whose  re-telling  we  never  tire. — Editor. 
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"Father,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape — you  were  very 
near  getting  a  baptism,  though  not  crossing  the  Hne.  I  was 
just  on  the  point  of  warning  you  of  the  dangers  threatening 
your  position.    You  have,  however,  lost  your  Bible!' 

I  told  him  I  had  another. 

"Why  look — it  does  not  sink  !  I'll  have  it  for  you.*  Cut- 
ter No.  2  ! — out  with  cutter  No.  2 !" 

I  protested  against  the  men  being  thus  exposed  to  lose 
their  lives  in  a  sea  now  lashed  into  fury,  but  to  no  use. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  drill  for  our  hands.  If  it  were  a  man 
that  had  fallen  overboard,  we  should  have  to  do  it  It  must 
be  done.  There  it  is  riding  the  roughest  crests  of  those 
mighty  waves.    Father,  we  must  have  that  book." 

Whilst  the  captain  was  thus  remonstrating  with  me  for 
obje6ling  to  the  perilous  undertaking  of  hunting  a  book  on 
the  stormy  sea,  the  ship  was  "hove  to ;"  the  men  belonging 
to  the  designated  cutter  suspended  from  the  davits  had 
taken  their  seats,  and  were  holding  their  oars  aloft,  ready  to 
use  them  the  moment  the  boat  should  strike  the  water; 
others  were  loosening  the  ropes  and  lowering  the  dauntless 
cutter  with  her  living  freight  into  the  roaring  deep.  But  lo! 
a  fierce  whistle  from  the  captain  !  (commands  are  generally 
given  on  board  men-of-war  by  whistles).  Cutter  No.  2,  on 
reaching  the  uncontrollable  brine,  was  dashed  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel  and  upset,  and  the  brave  sailors  were 
thrown  into  the  vast  deep,  from  which  to  ordinary  minds  it 
was  impossible  to  rescue  them. 

"Pipe  up  all  hands!  Pick  up  those  men  and  their  boat! 
Out  with  cutter  No.  3  !  We  must  have  that  book" — said  the 
captain. 

Again  I  renewed  my  protest.  I  entreated  the  captain  to 
let  the  Diurnal  sail  into  some  friendly  port  where  it  could 
be  found. 

"No,  no  !  Not  at  all.  'Tis  daylight.  We  have  more  men 
than  are  required  to  secure  that  book.  There  is  no  longer 
any  danger — it  is  now  sport.  It  is  not  as  it  would  be  if  the 
v^essel  were  disabled,  if  we  were  in  a  sinking  condition.  We 
are  perfe6lly  safe." 

But  to  the  amazement  of  all,  there  was  Father  Hunincq's 
present  gloriously  and  triumphantly  riding  the  fiercely  curl- 
ing waves ! 

Whilst  I  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  stop  the  chase  after 
my  Diurnal,  cutter  No.  2,  with  its  complement  of  men 
was  hauled  out  of  the  deep-mouthed  sea,  and  cutter  No.  3 
was  manned,  and  was  being  carefully  lowered  into  the  tem- 
pestuous billows.  As  the  noble  steed  reined  in  by  a  firm 
hand  in  his  impetuous  course,  is,  by  his  constant  plunges 
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and  unwillingness  to  be  stilled,  threatening  with  imminent 
danger  all  who  dare  approach,  so  our  shapely  vessel  "hove 
to,"  and  with  yards  crossed  to  prevent  her  from  yielding  to 
the  ever-increasing  fury  of  the  blast,  offered  many  difficulties 
to  the  successful  lowering  of  boats  down  her  sides.  Skil- 
fully mancKUvred,  cutter  No.  3  struck  the  wave  at  a  favor- 
able turn,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  brave  crew  had  dipped 
their  sturdy  oars  in  the  foaming  waters,  and  were  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  lurching  ship. 

Off  the  fearless  sailors  pull  in  the  direftion  of  the  little 
book,  now  carried  by  wind  and  wave  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  us,  or  we  from  it.  Every  one  on  board  not 
having  any  special  office  claiming  his  attention,  crowded  to 
the  sides  or  bow  of  the  vessel,  or  climbed  up  the  rigging 
to  watch  the  result.  The  men  at  the  helm,  who  had  as 
much  as  they  could  do  to  keep  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind, 
were,  I  think,  the  only  ones  unable  to  enjoy  the  exciting 
chase.  Now,  by  comparison  with  boat  and  book,  we  can 
judge  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  waves.  The  cutter  is 
pursuing  the  Diurnal  over  mountains  and  through  valleys. 
At  one  time  the  book  disappears  in  the  chasm  of  the  waters. 
"Lost,  lost!"  By  no  means.  Up  it  rises  on  the  crest  of  a 
boiling  wave,  a  little  black  spot,  firmly  closed.  The  boat 
too  sinks  from  view  between  two  towering  billows.  "En- 
gulfed!"  Not  at  all.  It  is  seen  on  the  top  of  the  uncoiling 
ocean  ridge,  urged  onwards  by  the  untiring  strokes  of  her 
crew,  who  are  aware  that  every  eye  on  the  cruiser  is  riveted 
on  them.  Officers  and  men  on  deck  and  aloft,  with  glasses 
to  their  eyes,  contemplate  in  breathless  silence  the  exciting- 
scene  before  them.  At  last,  a  man  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  is 
seen  to  rise,  reach  out  and  seize  the  book.  A  shout  of  "well 
done!"  from  Captain  Van  Morn  announced  the  capture  of 
the  storm-riding  Diurnal. 

The  noble  NigJitino-aU\  bearing  so  impatiently  the  restraint 
imposed  on  her  during  this  romantic  and  perilous  chase, 
was  given  headway  to  aid  the  somewhat  exhausted  crew  to 
get  on  board.  After  careful  and  scientific  manceuvring,  the 
tackle  was  properly  made  fast  to  the  cutter,  and  in  a  twinkle 
stout  and  willing  arms  had  boat  and  men  safely  on  deck, 
where  the  vi6iorious  crew  received  rounds  of  applause.  The 
book  was  handed  to  the  captain,  who,  after  glancing  at  it, 
said  to  his  officers  :  "Gentlemen,  talk  about  miracles  !  Here 
is  a  miracle !  Not  a  leaf  wet ;  not  one  of  the  loose  pieces  of 
paper  or  little  pi6lures  displaced  !"  .  .  .  Each  took  the  now 
famous  little  volume  in  his  hands,  and  closely  scanned  it. 
All  declared  it  a  miracle.  A  tiny  book  taken  from  the  jaws 
of  an  enraged  ocean,  not  only  uninjured  but  perfe6lly  dry! 
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The  ice  was  broken.  The  great  wall  of  separation  was 
torn  down.  The  way  was  opened  to  the  sailors,  whom  I 
was  in  honor  and  gratitude  bound  to  thank  for  their  gener- 
osity in  exposing  themselves  to  such  imminent  peril  to 
oblige  me — to  recover  my  ship-wrecked  Diurnal.  Captain 
Van  Horn  kindly  led  me  to  the  men's  cjuarters,  where  all 
hands  closely  inspected  the  precious  volume,  and  where  I 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  noble  fellows  who 
were  more  than  ready  to  profit  by  the  occasion  so  wonder- 
fully offered  them.^^^ 

There  was  on  the  transport  a  petty  officer  who,  during  the 
fifteen  years  which  he  had  continuously  passed  at  sea,  found 
every  month  an  opportunity  of  going  to  confession.  Start- 
ing on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  China,  he  was  tempted  to  say 
that  more  than  a  month  would  elapse  this  time  before  he 
could  receive  the  sacrament  of  penance.  To  his  joyful  sur- 
prise he  discovered  on  the  day  of  putting  to  sea  that  a  priest 
was  on  board  as  passenger.  On  the  return  trip  another 
priest  was  amongst  the  officers.  Hence  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that,  if  our  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  penance 
is  pure  and  sincere,  Almightly  God  will  most  assuredly  fur- 
nish us  with  the  means  of  satisfying  our  devotion. 

After  a  few  days'  sailing,  enlivened  by  many  incidents 
more  or  less  thrilling,  we  hove  in  sight  of  the  fleet,  and  a 
little  later  of  Santa  Rosa.  Having  saluted  the  flag-ship 
whilst  we  were  still  under  sail,  we  cast  anchor  in  deep  water. 
A  messenger  boat  was  immediately  alongside  us  with  the 
news  that  a  second  and  more  terrific  bombardment  had  taken 
place  on  New  Year's  day  ;  and  with  orders  for  Captain  Van 
Horn  to  weigh  anchor  and  take  his  vessel  instantly  to  Ship 
Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  distribute  her 
stores  amongst  the  army  and  fleet  stationed  in  these  parts. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  has  become  of  the  famous  Diurnal  ?  I  loved  and 
cared  for  it  as  I  would  a  very  dear  friend  and  companion — the  miraculous 
means  of  so  much  good,  the  warm  gift  of  the  saintly  Father  Huniocq.  About 
a  year  after  its  plunge  into  the  ocean,  the  wonderful  volume  began  to  lose  its 
beautiful  symmetry.  It  developed  into  a  solid  cube.  Though  its  binding  re- 
mained good,  and  its  leaves  opened  and  closed  as  freely  as  ever,  Fr.  Hunincq's 
gift,  to  the  wonder  of  some,  and  great  merriment  of  others,  continued  to  grow 
thicker  and  thicker  till  it  lost  the  shape  of  a  book.  After  the  war  I  was  sent 
to  give  a  retreat  to  a  pious  community  of  nuns.  I  took  with  me,  of  course, 
my  darling  though  unsightly  Diurnal.  The  pious  sisters  indignant  that  I 
should  offer  prayers  to  Almighty  (iod  out  of  such  a  deformed  volume,  and 
overflowing  with  charity  for  the  Father,  had  it  removed  from  my  table,  and 
a  brand-new  one  put  in  its  place.  In  vain  I  demanded  my  unsightly  treasure. 
The  nuns  attributed  my  desire  to  regain  possession  of  it  to  a  misguided  hu- 
mility which  they  could  not  encourage.  I  related  my  reasons  for  my  affection 
for  the  (lueer  looking  book.  Useless  I  now  less  than  ever  could  it  be  found  I 
"Votre  livre  est  brule,"  said  the  sister  in  charge,  "this  is  one  of  the  offspring!  I" 
The  glorious  Diurnal  could  indeed  be  i-escued  from  the  open  jaws  of  the  raging 
sea — it  could  not  be  recovered  from  the  tender  hands  of  the  amiable  daughters 
of  St.  Angela. 
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I  had  thus  to  bid  a  liasty  good-bye  to  the  friendly  officers 
and  men  of  the  Nightingale,  which,  hoisting  anchor,  departed 
dire6lly  on  her  mission.  I  went  with  the  messenger  boat 
to  the  flag-ship,  whose  commander  kindly  took  charge  of 
landing  me  the  following  day  on  Santa  Rosa.  I  was  most 
anxious  to  reach  camp  in  order  to  have  details  of  the  late 
bombardment.  It  was,  however,  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
land  during  the  rough  weather  prevailing  that  afternoon. 

Next  morning  there  was  no  sight  of  the  armed  clipper. 
I  felt  lonesome  after  her  gallant  officers  and  men.  The 
weather,  however,  was  yet  so  stormy  that  it  was  considered 
unsafe  to  send  me  ashore.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  the 
wind  became  so  moderate  that  a  venture  was  made  in  a  surf- 
boat  to  reach  land.  Sound  in  body,  though  thoroughly 
drenched  by  the  dense  spray  of  the  breaking  waves  which 
swept  over  us,  we  arrived  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  roaring 
surf.  The  beach  was  lined  by  soldiers  who  had  received 
some  intimation  that  I  was  a  passenger  on  the  Nig/itingak, 
and  who  had  been  all  day  expefting  my  arrival.  Seeing 
the  roller  approach,  whose  force,  aided  by  the  sailors'  strong 
arms,  was  to  bring  us  safely  through  the  bursting  billows, 
the  boatswain  gave  the  word,  and  with  the  first  touch  of  the 
incoming  wave,  the  gallant  navy  tars  bent  their  oars,  and 
shot  the  surf-boat  through  the  breakers  within  a  few  feet  of 
dry  sand.  The  Zouaves  rushed  to  me  and  wanted  to  chai?' 
me  to  camp.  I  insisted,  however,  on  walking.  I  was  truly 
pained  to  see  the  poor  sailors  obliged  at  this  late  hour  to 
row  off  some  two  miles  over  a  rough  sea  to  their  war  ship. 
The  boys,  who  invited  them  to  come  ashore  next  Sunday 
for  Mass,  when  they  would  treat  them  right  royally  for  their 
kindness  to  the  Father,  gave  them  three  rousing  cheers,  with 
the  never  failing  "New  York  Tiger,"  and  a  hearty  wish  that 
angels  shield  them  from  the  perils  of  the  ocean. 

On  my  way  up  from  the  beach  to  camp,  I  received  from 
the  soldiers  the  details  of  the  New  Year's  day  bombard- 
ment. '*Our  new  church,  Father,  has  (disappeared.  The 
enemy,  thinking  probably  that  it  was  a  new  battery,  spent 
several  hours  and  many  shells  pounding  and  crushing  the 
neat  little  unresisting  stru(5lure."  Thus  the  generosity  of  our 
Protestant  friends  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Department 
was,  I  might  say,  in  vain.  I  said  Mass  only  once  in  it. 
Still,  as  the  soldiers  say,  it  was  a  blessing  for  the  regiment 
that  they  were  so  generous  towards  their  Catholic  brethren. 
Had  it  not  been  a  chapel,  men  might  be  lounging  in  it  and 
be  killed. 

During  the  bombardment  of  January  the  ist  there  hap- 
pened a  very  sad  casualty,  which  has  produced  a  profound 
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sensation  throughout  the  command.  On  repeated  occasions 
when  hearing  the  confessions  of  those  stationed  in  the  bat- 
teries near  Fort  Pickens,  I  remarked  that  invariably  one 
failed  to  present  himself,  and  always  the  same  individual. 
On  inquiry  I  was  each  time  informed  that  the  missing  man 
was  "on  post."  In  our  own  camp  we  could  in  such  a  case 
have  the  sentry  immediately  relieved.  Within  the  fortifica- 
tions the  circumstances  are  different.  Here  I  could  have  a 
sentinel  released  from  his  station  only  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  and  by  formal  application  through  a  long  round 
of  officers.  I  could  not  say  the  need  of  the  change  was 
urgent ;  for  when  off  duty  every  soldier  had  unrestri6led 
access  to  my  quarters.  The  repeated  failures  of  this  poor 
fellow  to  see  me,  and  the  reason  therefor,  were  generally 
known,  and  gave  rise  to  many  remarks,  which  some  might 
call  superstitious.  Now,  during  the  shelling  of  Pickens  on 
the  1st  of  January,  this  poor  soldier  was  terribly  wounded 
by  a  flying  piece  of  an  exploded  bomb.  Hearing  that  the 
wound  was  mortal  he  called  for  me.  His  yells  and  cries  for 
the  "Father,"  so  his  companions  tell  me,  were  heart-render- 
ing. Officers  and  men  gathered  around  him,  and  offered 
him  what  consolation  they  could,  but  his  continued  cry  till 
he  died,  was  :  "Send  for  the  Father — send  for  the  Father !" 
The  "Father"  was,  at  the  time,  five  hundred  miles  away. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  apostolic  zeal  and  un- 
tiring devotedness  of  the  pastor  of  Key  West,  Rev.  Father 
Hunincq.  He  is  a  model  priest.  I  fear  he  will  overwork 
himself,  and  thus  deprive  those  depending  on  his  ministry 
of  his  invaluable  services.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how,  if  he 
were  to  depart  this  life,  another  could  be  sent  to  take  his 
place.  Yet  it  is  horrible  to  think  that  these  people,  ex- 
posed to  sweeping  epidemics,  should  be  without  a  priest. 
The  inhabitants  of  Key  West,  black  and  white,  with  a  long 
scale  of  intermediate  degrees  of  color,  of  every  class  and 
national  descent,  sailors  on  board  the  numerous  crafts  call- 
ing here,  soldiers  garrisoning  the  forts,  all  speak  of  him  as 
an  extraordinary  saint. 

Just  before  my  arrival  at  Key  West,  this  good  priest  re- 
ceived from  the  soldiers  in  the  forts,  and  from  the  sailors 
belonging  to  the  fleet  in  the  harbor,  the  following  strong 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  and  the  confi- 
dence they  have  in  him :  Father  Hunincq,  addressing  his 
people  assembled  at  Mass,  said  that  he  regretted  that  the 
church  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 
wished  to  be  present  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  He  saw  with 
pain  that  the  great  number  of  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors 
stationed  in  and  around  the  island,  could  scarcely  find  it 
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possible  to  enter  the  church  without  feehng  that  they  were 
crowding  out  the  parishioners,  and  that,  therefore,  out  of  a 
feehng-  of  dehcacy,  they  remained  outside  the  church  door 
during  Mass.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  he  purposed  to 
ere6l  an  addition  to  the  present  building,  and  hoped  the 
funds  required  would  be  forthcoming.  One  thousand  dol- 
lars, he  thought,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
put  up  the  extension. 

Next  day  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  officers  subscribed 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  which  they  sent  with  a  compli- 
ment to  the  devoted  priest.  This  was  not  all.  The  com- 
mander of  Fort  Taylor,  Major  Hill,  a  Catholic,  will  allow 
the  carpenters  amongst  the  soldiers  to  offer  their  free  time 
to  the  good  Father  for  the  ere6lion  of  the  frame-work 
addition.  The  Major  will  also  furnish  the  means  of  trans- 
porting materials. 

Father  Hunincq  told  me  this  generous  conduct  of  the 
troops  is  not  new.  The  present  little  church,  a  frame  build- 
ing, is  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  the  regulars  stationed 
here  years  ago.  The  commandant  of  Fort  Taylor  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  (a  convert  whose  name  I  disre- 
member),  was  the  archite(?t  and  builder.  His  lady  was  the 
indefatig-able  colle6lor  of  funds  and  the  beautifier  of  the  in- 
terior  ;  for  it  was  she  who  designed  and  painted  the  frescoes 
ornamenting  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  dainty  church. 
This  lady  also  devoted  herself  to  the  organization  of  a  choir, 
which  promoted  the  devotion  of  the  faithful,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  the  solemnity  of  the  church  services. 

Under  the  direftion  of  Major  Arnold  I  made  my  report 
to  Col.  Brown,  who  was  satisfied  with  my  statement  of  the 
condition  of  discipline  etc.  found  among  the  troops.- 

In  a  recent  letter  you  call  my  attention  to  my  Instniclioncs, 
which  you  wish  me  to  read  from  time  to  time,  and  pra6lise 
as  much  as  circumstances  permit.  I  read  them  frequently 
till  they  were  destroyed.  I  now  read  the  new  Listruclioncs 
which  you  have  kindly  sent  me.  I  cannot  carry  out  the 
points  therein  laid  down  with  the  same  exa^lness  as  I  could 
in  a  fort  or  in  barracks.  We  are  in  daily  expe6lation  of  an 
order  to  move,  to  repel  or  provoke  an  attack.  There  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  months  here,  a  standing  order  to 
''have  baggage  packed  for  instant  transportation."  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  undertake  any  regular  plan  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  men,  as  you  wish  me  to  do.  I  have  thus  far 
confined  myself  to  a  short  homily  on  Sundays.  Circum- 
stances, of  course,  occasionally  cause  me  to  vary  my  manner 
of  preaching.  In  a  garrison  in  time  of  peace,  when  I  should 
have  the  same  audience  every  Sunday,  some  course  of  in- 
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stru6lion  could  be  followed  ;  but  in  war  time,  in  a  constantly 
shifting  camp,  within  the  enemy's  reach,  where  repeated 
attempts  at  surprises  make  both  sides  extremely  vigilant,  I 
cannot  presume  to  take  men  from  guard  duty.  I  certainly 
do  what  I  can  to  instru6i:  the  men,  prepare  for  first  com- 
munion those  who  have  not  yet  complied  with  that  sacred 
duty,  and  prepare  for  baptism  those  who  apply  for  admission 
into  the  one  true  Church. 

Hoping  that  you  and  yours,  whilst  enjoying  the  quiet 
and  security  of  community  life,  think  of  praying  for  the 
safety  of  soul  and  body  of  us  soldiers,  I  remain, 
Your  devoted  son  in  Christ, 

Michael  Nash,  S.  J. 
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{Letter  from  Fr.  Hughes) 
CINCINNA  TI. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  O., 

Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  1889. 

Rev.  dear  Father, 

R  C. 

The  Negroes.  —  The  condition  of  our  colored  brethren 
and  also  that  of  the  poor  attracts  one's  special  attention  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Colored  policemen  arrayed  in  full 
uniform  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  they  appear  to 
show  in  their  manner  a  consciousness  of  the  full  free- 
dom of  their  position.  On  inquiring  about  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  colored  race,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  Catholic  church,  St.  Ann's  [in  charge  of  Ours], 
kept  for  their  sole  benefit.  It  has  existed  now  some 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  first  located  in  the  Cathe- 
dral parish ;  but  about  twenty  years  ago  it  had  to  be 
transferred  within  the  limits  of  our  own.  The  colored 
school  is  condu6led  by  two  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  (Namur), 
who  teach  the  girls  ;  while  a  secular  young  woman,  who 
out  of  love  and  charity  is  devoted  to  the  work,  manages  the 
boys.  There  is  besides  a  music  teacher.  The  children  num- 
ber forty,  pretty  equally  divided  into  boys  and  girls.  The 
elder  of  the  two  Sisters  haj?  been  at  this  work  almost  con- 
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tinuoLisly  during  the  twenty-three  years.  She  remarked 
that  part  of  the  work,  which  originally  fell  upon  her  alone, ^ 
is  now  carried  on  successfully  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  have  a  special  house  for  them  as  "preser- 
vates"  at  Carthage,  O.  But  from  the  time  that  the  law 
passed  a  year  ago,  admitting  colored  children  to  the  public 
distri6l  schools,  our  hold  upon  them  is  much  less  than  be- 
fore. Besides,  separate  distri6l  schools  are  at  their  service. 
But  such  as  these  are  no  longer  so  well  patronized  by  the 
colored  children,  since  the  schools  for  the  whites  have  been 
thrown  open  to  them. 

If  you  ask  what  is  the  general  result  of  twenty-three 
years'  work,  as  now  visible  in  the  grown-up  negro  popula- 
tion, that  question  is  not  at  all  easy  to  answer.  The  colored 
people  are  not  to  be  seen  separately,  as  a  class  apart.  Nor 
are  those  in  particular,  who  were  themselves  brought  up  at 
any  time  by  the  Sisters,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
In  point  of  fa6l,  taking  the  fort}^  children  who  a6lually  at- 
tend our  colored  school,  only  two  of  them  have  Catholic 
mothers,  and  no  one  of  them  a  Catholic  father  —  no  cheer- 
ing prospe6l  as  regards  home  influences,  even  if  that  dis- 
tri(5l  of  the  city  were  more  choice  than  it  is. 

For  their  own  conscience'  sake  white  folks  attend  the 
colored  people's  church.  It  was  this  condition  of  things 
that  excited  complaints  on  the  part  of  certain  pastors,  when 
the  church  was  originally  situated  in  their  parish.  The 
colored  church  in  St.  Louis  was  opened  from  the  first  in 
our  own  limits.  But  there,  since  we  have  resigned  that 
parish,  and  moved  to  the  West  End  of  the  city,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's now  finds  itself  within  other  pastors'  limits.  It  is 
largely  patronized  by  white  folks  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
the  Catholic  population  is  so  overflowing  in  the  parish 
churches  around,  especially  since  our  church  has  been  va- 
cated and  removed  bodily,  that  it  will  be  long  before  any 
complaints  are  heard  of  this  intrusive  chapel-of-ease  deplet- 
ing the  parish  church  proper. 

As  to  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  colored  population, 
nothing  new  need  be  said  for  the  information  of  those  who 
know  the  material  of  this  race.  It  shows  off  best  only  in 
those  more  Southern  cities  or  localities,  like  St.  Louis  and 
elsewhere,  which  have  had  an  original  stock  of  Catholic 
negroes,  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  good  old  Catholic 
families.  We  know  what  fine  specimens  of  intelligent,  de- 
vout, and  even  accomplished  old  servants  are  still  to  be  met 
with.  But  Cincinnati  had  no  such  stock.  Detroit  likewise, 
where  plenty  of  negroes  may  be  seen,  though  the  latitude 
is  so  Northern,  was  only  a  city  of  refuge  on  the  borders, 
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whither  the  colored  folks  fled,  and  whence  they  could  step 
across  the  frontier  into  Canada.  There  is  one  case  that  is 
comforting.  It  is  when  the  priest  is  called  to  attend  the 
death-bed  of  a  colored  person,  who  has  not  yet  been  bap- 
tized. The  ceremony,  and  no  doubt  the  Sacrament,  takes  a 
ready  hold  upon  him,  and  produces  its  effedt.  But  if  the 
Methodist  or  the  Baptist  se6l  has  already  exhausted  that 
ceremony,  there  remains  the  intangible  foe  to  contend  with 
of  phrases  about  "holding  on  to  Christ"  and  the  like — and 
what  can  you  do  with  such  as  these  ? 

How  evidently  or  how  easily  these  slip-shod  forms  of  a 
canting  worship  invade  and  possess  the  negro  world,  is  appar- 
ent from  what  we  hear  of  a  colored  school  elsewhere,  which 
has  two  hundi-ed  children,  and  yet  of  these  only  four  are  Cath- 
olic. The  final  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  too  much  care, 
too  much  zeal,  cannot  be  expended  on  this  improvident, 
dependent  race,  so  jealous  of  their  independence,  emotional 
on  the  surface,  and  really  needing  more  unremitting  care, 
extending  through  generations,  than  any  other  human  ele- 
ment which  now  figures  on  this  continent.  Its  rapid  increase 
in  some  sedlions  of  the  country  is  making  it  racially  over- 
powering. That  there  is  nothing  really  wanting  in  their 
characfter  to  prevent  them  from  answering  such  care  to  our 
satisfa6lion,  is  shown  by  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  dependence  or  in 
good  Catholic  families. 

The  Poor.  —  As  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  I  hear  from  a 
Cincinnati  man  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  reporting 
quite  recently  upon  this  subjeft,  said  that  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  here  is  worse  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country.  I  do  not  hear  of  any  social  reasons 
why  it  should  be  so ;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
all  things  considered,  but  there  must  soon  be  social  reasons 
why  it  should  continue  to  be  so.  Some  physical  fa6ls 
strike  a  visitor  as  possible  causes  of  this  state  of  things ; 
no  less  palpably  so  than  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  now 
wraps  the  city  up  even  on  Sunday,  and  renders  it  right  up 
to  the  pinnacle  of  its  steeples  permanently  invisible,  as 
looked  out  from  the  crown  of  hills  which  encircle  and  over- 
top it.  Before  describing  the  physical  situation  with  its 
many  points  of  interest,  I  will  say  a  word  upon  how  relief 
is  supplied  to  the  poor. 

Our  parish  covers  the  oldest  part  of  the  city.  It  has  the 
most  representative  poverty  which  the  place  can  boast  of, 
that  condition  of  things  which  is  briefly  described  by  elimi- 
nating from  human  existence  the  idea  of  home,  or  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  any  such  thing  as  home  for  the  boys  and  the  men. 
The  tenement  room  or  the  hovel,  placed  in  a  hollow  or  ra- 
vine, which  is  the  natural  drain  or  reservoir  for  the  miasmas 
of  a  city,  itself  a  basin  amongst  high  hills,  presents  neither 
boys  nor  men  with  any  attra6lion  in  furniture  or  atmosphere, 
which  can  match  the  saloon,  or  even  the  liberal  refreshment 
of  a  street  corner  breeze  and  the  balmy  air  of  a  smoke 
cloud.  It  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy  the  franchise  of  having 
on  our  hands  this  most  representative  poverty  in  Cincinnati. 

The  way  we  use  our  liberty,  I  see  by  the  report  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul's  Conference  just  now  published.  It  was 
organized  three  years  ago,  with  fourteen  a6live  members. 
It  commenced  work  among  the  poor,  November  29th  1886, 
with  $12.^$  in  the  treasury.  It  carried  relief  to  their  homes  ; 
and  it  has  up  to  date  relieved  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
families,  comprising  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  persons.  It 
has  paid  seven  thousand  and  nine  visits  to  homes  of  the  poor 
to  distribute  relief  The  membership  at  present  is  forty-three 
a6live  members,  thirty-five  subscribers,  twenty  honorary 
members.  The  receipts  have  been  by  colleftions  at  their 
regular  sittings,  1,450. 15  ;  by  donations,  le6lures,  etc., 
amounting  in  all  to  ;^3,53I.4I.  The  disbursements  have 
been  by  relief  given  in  groceries,  ^3,190.55  ;  by  cash  for 
rent,  shoes  bought,  etc.  amounting  in  all  to  ;^3,459.90.  Be- 
sides, it  has  furnished  clothes  to  adults  and  to  children,  dis- 
tributed twenty  tons  of  coal  donated  by  the  merchants, 
placed  old  people  in  the  Home  of  the  Aged,  children  in 
proper  hands,  in  asylums,  etc. 

A  devout  lady  of  the  parish  opened  a  refuge  for  girls  a 
few  years  ago.  By  the  force  of  circumstances  she  was  con- 
strained to  add  a  home  for  newsboys.  The  lady  went  to 
New  York  and  studied  for  awhile  the  work  going  on  at  the 
refuge  on  15th  Street,  as  also  at  Fr.  Drumgoole's.  She  now 
provides  lodging  for  young  women  at  the  rate  of  from  $3.00 
a  week  for  those  few  who  are  very  well  provided  and  desire 
better  accommodations,  down  to  a  very  trifling  consideration 
indeed.  Her  home  is  resorted  to  by  the  ladies  of  the  city 
for  servant  girls  to  suit  them.  She  has  the  full  makings  of 
a  community.  They  hope  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  New 
York  flourishing  institution  and  become  religious  sisters, — 
a  third  order  no  doubt. 

At  some  distance  from  the  double  house  for  the  girls,  she 
opened  one  for  newsboys,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  two  establishments  taken  together  accom- 
modate about  one  hundred  and  ten,  two-thirds  being  in  the 
girls'  home.  The  boys  pay  fifteen  cents  (if  they  have  it)  for 
a  night's  bed,  with  supper  and  breakfast.    If  they  want  din- 
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ner,  they  can  come  and  g*et  it  for  ten  cents.  The  poor  news- 
boys have  a  hard  time  of  it  here.  The  newspaper  men  do 
nearly  all  the  distributing  work  themselv^es  by  the  hands  of 
carriers.  So  the  boys'  income  is  from  blacking  boots  and 
shoes.  So  different  this  place  from  Detroit,  where  oftentimes 
you  would  not  distinguish  a  newsboy  from  any  other,  except 
by  the  mere  fa6l  that  he  is  carrying  or  offering  papers,  so 
neat  and  trim  is  he  in  his  knickerbockers,  coat,  cap !  But 
there  is  little  extreme  poverty  in  Detroit ;  and  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  people  is  more  than  enough  to  make  what 
there  is  even  neat  and  respe6lable,  in  keeping  with  the  aven- 
ues, the  air,  and  the  sky  of  the  place. 

But  to  finish  with  the  interesting  newsboy  or  bootblack, 
most  interesting  in  his  extremest  destitution,  when  through 
the  mud  he  runs  up  to  you  with  his  blacking  paraphernalia 
under  one  arm,  his  papers  under  the  other,  and  bawling  out 
for  your  patronage — it  is  raining  hard  all  the  time — he  sees 
you  are  a  priest,  and  shuffling  his  blacking  to  the  left  side, 
or  his  papers  to  the  right,  he  gets  hold  of  his  wet  cap,  and 
takes  it  off  to  the  priest  of  God.  Poor  boy  !  Well,  but  he 
is  a  funny  creature,  as  every  one  knows.  The  lady  placed 
the  newsboys'  home  in  charge  of  a  young  man  who  had 
acquired  experience  in  the  art  of  dire6ling  boys,  under 
Father  Drumgoole.  He  did  not  succeed.  In  two  weeks, 
he  had  lost  all  patience  and  influence  together.  She  then 
placed  two  of  themselves  in  charge.  The  oldest  in  the 
house  are  about  eighteen  years  of  age ;  the  youngest,  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  old.  These  two  now  do  the  work  of 
janitors,  and  succeed  perfe6lly.  The  Sisters  are  regarded 
with  great  affection  and  respe6l  by  the  young  fellows. 

PJiysical  Features. — I  said  there  were  some  obvious  phys  - 
ical causes,  which  seem  to  explain  the  social  condition  of 
the  city.  I  am  not  going  to  touch  on  certain  occurrences, 
which  were  mere  misfortunes  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  but 
which  created  the  most  serious  discontent,  reaching  in  the 
case  of  many  unfortunates  the  degree  of  absolute  financial 
despair.  The  Christian  life  of  many  Catholics  who  suffered 
then  received  a  severe  shock,  and  the  effe6ls  remain  to  a 
great  extent  still.  But  look  at  the  city  itself  It  was  found- 
ed in  the  bed  of  an  old  lake,  or  one  of  those  extensions  of 
the  river  course,  which  we  meet  with  everywhere  in  the  river 
x  allcys.  The  seleflion  of  this  spot,  screened  by  a  semicircle 
of  bold  but  verdant  bluffs,  must  have  been  at  first  like  the 
choice  of  a  garden,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, hill,  plain,  and  a  majestic  river  sweeping  round  a  three 
mile  curve.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  a  similar 
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extension  of  plain  recedes  up  the  valley  of  the  Licking 
River.  It  looks  as  if  the  washing  of  the  Licking  as  it 
swept  into  the  Ohio  scooped  out  and  planed  the  valley  of 
Cincinnati.  The  two  sides  of  the  Licking  are  now  filled  up 
with  the  Kentucky  cities  of  Newport  and  Covington,  joined 
to  Cincinnati  by  four  great  bridges.  This  latter  city  began 
in  a  corner  of  its  semicircular  area,  and  grew  thriving  and 
elegant.  The  Catholic  cathedral  was  where  our  St.  Xavier's 
now  stands.  The  plain  was  rapidly  filled  up,  and  the  name 
accorded  to  the  town  was  the  Queen  of  the  West.  The 
thick  population  and  thickening  smoke  began  to  drive  people 
who  were  more  at  their  ease  up  the  hills,  then  not  very  ac- 
cessible, up  to  the  crests  and  ridges  and  spurs  of  the  high 
ground,  which  protrude  straight  into  the  city  valley,  or  side- 
ways into  the  interesting  ravines,  or  back  and  away  from 
the  city  front  and  smoke  into  the  long  hollow  of  Mill  Creek. 
Beautiful  suburbs,  which  are  more  like  extensive  parks 
spread  like  a  net-work  along  the  ridges,  and  every  advantage 
of  archite6lural  or  landscape  effect,  was  turned  to  account 
in  laying  out  the  high  and  healthy  table-land  as  a  home  for 
the  elegance  of  Cincinnati.  The  fronts  of  the  bluffs  were 
scaled  by  inclined  planes,  escapes  from  the  city  upward  over 
the  hills  and  away.  Every  street  of  the  city  now  winds 
round  and  up  some  eminence  with  a  cable  railway,  an  elec- 
tric car,  or  other  motor.  And  much  of  the  public  resources 
must  still  be  spent  in  merely  toning  down  the  bluntness  of 
Nature's  original  form. 

But  that  is  only  an  economic  view  of  the  situation  and  is 
of  no  consequence  to  us.  What  strikes  us  as  of  great  con- 
sequence is  the  social  result.  If  it  is  remarked  of  Chicago, 
that  a  stone's  throw  from  Michigan  Avenue  is  all  that  divides 
rolling  wealth  from  penury,  what  must  it  be  when  bluffs 
come  in  between,  and  prevent  the  rich  from  falling  across 
the  path  of  the  poor  ?  They  are  no  longer  neighbors.  They 
are  not  on  the  same  territory.  The  rich  man  has  no  home 
where  the  poor  man  lives.  He  has  no  domestic  interests  or 
associations,  no  neighborly  instincts  in  a  place  into  which 
he  lets  himself  down  by  a  cable ;  and  the  man  attending  to 
his  office  during  business  hours,  and  the  lady  coming  down 
to  do  some  shopping,  find  nothing  to  meet  their  tastes  in 
the  surroundings  which  their  wealth  has  created,  and  which 
have  created  their  wealth.  Indeed  no  newly-married  couple, 
however  humble,  think  of  settling  down  there  if  they  can 
help  it.  Hence  the  rich  and  the  poor  no  longer  live  together; 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  sink  into  unutterable  holes  and 
natural  trenches,  which  surely  must  afford  some  physical 
ground  for  the  statement  reported  as  above,  that  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Cincinnati  is  worse  than  in 
any  city  of  the  country. 

And  we  have  the  freedom  of  much  of  that  poverty.  Be- 
sides, we  seem  to  be  well  placed  for  the  interests  of  the 
College.  Fa6lories  close  in  upon  the  fine  stru6lure,  and  the 
beautiful  Gothic  church,  which,  even  if  it  presented  less  of 
a  claim  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  internal  architecture 
with  its  five  marble  altars  besides,  would  still  be  dear  and 
precious  for  the  place  it  holds  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Its  quick  resuscitation  from  the  ashes  of  a  great  fire  showed 
this.  Church  and  college  are  situated  within  easy  reach  of 
inclined  planes,  of  cable  and  ele6lric  roads,  and  of  the  means 
of  transit  from  Newport  and  Covington.  The  highest  classes 
in  the  college  are  sufficiently  large  to  show  that  its  proper 
studies  are  thriving, — twelve  students  in  philosophy,  eleven 
in  rhetoric,  fifteen  in  poetry;  and  the  very  large  number  of 
nearly  four  hundred  boys  in  attendance,  is  more  than  work 
and  reward  enough  to  cover  over  the  accidental  drawbacks 
of  one's  collar  and  hands  not  being  as  white  as  one  would 
wish,  and  of  their  being  incapable  of  becoming  or  remaining 
so.  The  whole  maze  of  work  in  church  and  college  to- 
gether makes  a  full  demand  upon  the  energy  of  all  the 
teachers,  pastors,  lecturers  and  preachers  that  are  stationed 
there. 

DETROIT. 

Detroit  College,  Mich., 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1889. 

The  Locality.  —  All  the  associations  that  have  gathered 
in  the  course  of  centuries  linger  still  about  this  city;  nor  is 
the  aspe61  of  the  surroundings  so  changed  yet  as  to  shake 
off  even  what  is  lightest  and  most  poetic  in  its  recolle6lions. 
The  Lake  St.  Clair  which  is  close  by,  and  is  small  in  compass 
if  contrasted  with  the  great  inland  seas  of  Huron  and  Erie, 
retains  to  the  eye  that  charm  which  it  must  have  worn  when 
the  missionaries  floated  into  it  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
and  named  it  after  the  Saint  on  whose  day  they  discox  ered 
it,  the  twelfth  of  August,  sacred  to  St.  Clare.  The  river 
St.  Clair  which  flows  into  it  pours  out  almost  like  rapids 
from  Lake  Huron  on  the  one  side;  while  on  the  other  side 
flowing  out  of  Lake  St.  Clair  into  Lake  Krie  is  the  Detroit 
River  on  which  the  city  stands.  This  river,  three  cjuarters 
of  a  mile  broad  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  a  modern 
river  passing  a  modern  town,  except  in  the  tonnage  which 
steams  past  day  and  night ;  and  in  this  respe6l  more  craft 
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and  cargo  pass  this  point  than  enter  the  Thames.  But  in 
other  respe6ls  this  is  unh'ke  other  ports.  The  water  is  lake- 
green.  The  air  is  not  yet  charged  with  the  indications  of 
ample  wealth  and  luxury ;  it  is  still  pure  and  fresh.  An 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  broad  river  some  three  miles 
long  and  seven  hundred  acres  in  extent,  is  a  natural  park 
joined  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  free  of  toll.  The  bridge  a 
mile  in  length  ends  the  boulevard  which  now  encompasses 
the  city. 

Our  College. — The  comparative  quietness  and  freshness  of 
the  locality,  and  the  repose  which  our  college  enjoys,  though 
placed  near  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  throws  one  back  to  the 
days  when  so  many  of  our  fathers  and  colleges  were  in 
towns  of  Europe  that  had  nothing  of  the  modern  business 
centre  about  them,  were  quiet,  or  what  would  now  be  called 
dull.  But  like  other  solitudes,  they  sent  forth  a  constant 
stream  of  choicest  vocations,  souls  ele6l  like  the  men  who 
formed  them,  and  works,  too,  from  the  pens  of  men  whose 
pages  bear  the  impress  oi  meditativeness  and  depth. 

There  may  be  some  connexion  here  between  these  char- 
a6leristics  of  the  city  and  the  interesting  fa6l  that,  besides  a 
sufficiently  flourishing  college  for  the  population  of  the  city, 
a  collegiate  building  is  now  being  ere6led  for  us,  on  our 
own  plan,  by  our  benefa6lors.  Enough  of  ground  had 
come  into  our  hands  by  purchase  during  the  twelve  years  of 
our  residence  here.  The  houses  upon  the  lots  so  bought, 
whether  on  one  side  of  the  avenue  or  the  other,  have  been 
used  for  classes,  presenting  the  spe61:acle  day  after  day  of 
some  hundreds  of  boys  and  their  professors  moving  about 
^  the  wide  avenue  as  if  they  were  on  their  own  premises.  The 
impression  made  during  these  years  upon  the  minds  of  the 
non-Catholic  portion  of  the  community  has  been  the  best, 
particularly  in  their  moving  to  and  from  the  Church.  A 
regular  collegiate  building  was  necessary  ;  yet  the  outstand- 
ing debts  were  heavy.  A  body  of  benefadlors  have  accord- 
ingly undertaken  the  expense  of  an  entirely  finished  college, 
on  the  ground  which  adjoins  our  residence,  and  measures 
more  than  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  the  front  avenue, 
and  reaches  two  hundred  feet  back  to  the  next  street.  The 
college  building  front,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  is  built 
of  Cleveland  limestone,  furnished  from  the  quarries  across 
Lake  Erie,  at  scarcely  more  than  the  best  brick  would  come 
to ;  for  the  quarry-men  were  anxious  to  have  in  Detroit  so 
fine  an  advertisement  of  their  stone  as  such  a  continuous 
front  offered,  upon  the  best  avenue  of  the  city.  It  is  just  at 
that  spot  on  the  avenue  where  business  breaks  off  and  the 
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residence  portion  begins,  the  division  being  efre6lually  made 
by  our  church,  residence,  and  college  on  one  side,  and  a 
parish  school,  with  a  convent  academy  not  far  off,  on  the 
other. 

This  beautiful  avenue,  which  adds  the  appearance  of  age 
to  its  liberal  proportions,  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  with  four 
rows  of  trees,  each  row  with  a  continuous  and  wide  lawn 
running  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  flagged  side-walk  ;  and 
it  extends  with  an  unbroken  line  .of  the  best  residences  one 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  us,  and,  two  miles  beyond,  reaches 
the  boulevard  which  crosses  it  and  leads  to  the  Belle  Isle 
Park  on  the  river.  For  beauty  and  for  residences,  it  is  the 
chief  avenue  of  the  city.  It  is  on  the  first  ridge  parallel 
with  the  river's  course,  at  no  great  elevation  above  it.  And, 
following  it  out  into  the  country,  we  come  to  the  suburb 
of  Grosse  Pointe  which  is  on  Lake  St.  Clair.  If  we  cross 
the  lake,  we  reach  by  a  two  hours'  steamboat  ride  what 
might  be  considered  another  suburb,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Clair,  where  it  pours  in  from  Lake  Huron.  Here 
the  dredging  of  the  channel  by  the  government  commission- 
ers has  been  utilized  far  out  into  the  lake  to  form  islets  for 
villas,  and  flats  for  club-houses,  all  frequented  in  the  summer 
months.  And,  returning  of  a  summer  evening,  the  steamer 
brings  us  to  a  fairy  scene,  as  striking  in  its  pi6luresqueness 
by  night,  as  the  combination  of  bright  sky,  green  water, 
islands,  and  Belle  Isle  Park  form  together  by  day.  It  is  the 
illumination  of  a  city  by  eleftric  lights  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  on  towers  of  iron  frame  each  topped  with  four  or 
more  lanterns,  and  covering  the  whole  reach  of  the  city, 
which  has  an  estimated  population  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  Nothing  is  visible  but  the  lights  ;  and,  like  the 
stars,  the  more  they  are  gazed  at  the  more  of  them  appear. 
And  the  reach  of  silent  waters  refle6ling  only  starry  lights, 
which  then  recede  indefinitely  over  the  land,  presents  a 
unique  scene  of  no6lurnal  beauty.  It  might  be  obje6led  to 
this  kind  of  illumination  that,  while  it  sheds  the  light  of  a 
perpetual  full-moon  on  the  main  streets  and  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  it  is  ineffe6live  outside  of  these  lines,  and  beneath 
the  deep  foliage  of  the  trees.  And  another  drawback  to  the 
beautiful  city  is  that  it  is  rising  in  the  world,  and  the  smoke 
is  rising  too ;  the  railroads  on  the  banks,  and  the  fa6lories 
adjoining,  are  beginning  to  cross  the  ridge  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  with  a  becoming  garland  of  smoke.  But  we  must 
pay  something  for  our  privileges. 

Our  college  then  is  well  situated.  How  different  from 
the  situation  I  described  of  the  Cincinnati  college !  Yet  that 
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is  well  placed  too.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  before 
us  here  is  not  different  from  the  past;  and  that  the  future  of 
Catholicity  itself  finds  an  apt  omen  in  the  four  figures  which 
adorn  the  noble  court  house  on  the  Campus  Martius,  as  it 
is  called.  The  four  statues  sum  up  the  ancient  recolle6lions 
of  this  part  of  the  New  World.  They  represent  Father 
Marquette  in  his  Jesuit  habit,  the  Abbe  Richard,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Cadillac  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle. 

Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J. 


THE  CHEYENNE  INDIANS. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Montana,  eighty  miles  from 
Miles  City,  where  Otter  Creek  falls  into  Tongue  River,  is 
the  first  camp  of  an  Indian  tribe,  now  as  quiet  and  peaceful 
as  they  were  in  former  times  restless  and  warlike.  Their 
forefathers  were  warriors,  they  were  warriors  too,  until 
General  Miles,  some  ten  years  ago,  broke  their  strength, 
and  indigence  entered  into  their  lodges  to  calm  their  spirit 
of  war. 

According  to  their  traditions  the  Great  Spirit  in  former 
times  gave  them  a  bow  and  four  arrows,  promising  that  as 
long  as  they  would  honor  these  gifts  and  be  worthy  of  that 
present,  they  would  leave  every  battle-field  as  vi6l6rs.  That 
was  enough  to  make  them  all  warriors,  brave  and  faithful  as 
any  could  be  found.  Still,  they  seem  nev^er  to  have  warred 
against  other  tribes,  unless  provoked  by  insult.  They  never 
were  the  first  aggressors. 

Bow  and  arrows  were  kept  in  great  honor.  During  the  sun- 
dance  they  could  be  seen  tied  on  the  top  of  a  high  pole  in  the 
centre  of  the  dancing-house.  On  that  pole  young  Indians 
had  to  prove  whether  they  were  worthy  of  being  braves  or 
not.  These  proofs  consisted  in  cruelties  beyond  description. 
First,  they  had  to  dance  three  days  from  morning  till  night 
during  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  without  being  allowed 
to  eat  or  drink  anything ;  after  which  the  body  was  tor- 
tured in  various  ways.  If  they  could  stand  this  without 
flinching,  they  were  dubbed  braves  ;  if  they  could  not,  they 
were  dishonored.  So  last  year,  for  instance,  a  young  man, 
who  wanted  to  become  a  warrior,  was  during  the  dance 
thrust  through  the  flesh  of  the  breast  with  a  large  knife,  and 
a  stick  put  through  the  wound.  Then  attaching  a  rope  to 
both  ends  of  the  stick  he  was  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 
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Though  he  did  not  at  first  seemingly  move  a  muscle,  still,  he 
could  not  stand  the  pain,  and  fainted  before  he  was  let  down. 
Henceforth  he  was  rated  a  woman  and  dishonored  forever. 

Even  in  time  of  peace  they  honored  the  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit  by  painting  stripes  on  the  face  and  the  body  like  the 
feathers  on  their  arrows.  Several  women  may  be  seen 
amongst  them  who  have  long  arrow-shaped  cuts  in  their 
arms,  showing  their  nobility  of  origin.  The  sign  by  which 
the  tribe  is  indicated  is  made  by  sliding  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  over  that  of  the  left. 

When  General  Miles,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was 
fighting  the  Indians,  he  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  Chey- 
ennes.  Of  course  they  were  vanquished.  But  whilst  he 
was  condu6ling  them  to  the  Indian  Territory  about  half  the 
tribe  broke  through  his  ranks  and  escaped  to  Tongue  River, 
their  native  country.  When  the  General  started  in  pursuit, 
they  halted,  and  forming  a  long  line  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  awaited  his  approach,  whilst  their  Chief  hoisted  a 
white  flag.  Miles  allowed  a  parley.  The  Chief  going  up 
to  the  General  said  : 

"Chief  of  the  white  soldiers,  we  are  tired  of  fighting.  We 
cannot  conquer  you,  and  being  conquered  we  shall  be  taken 
off  from  this  country.  This  is  the  country  of  our  fathers. 
Here  they  have  been  living ;  here  they  have  died,  their 
graves  are  all  around.  We  are  not  allowed  to  live  where 
they  did;  at  least  we  will  die  here; — our  ashes  will  rest  in 
peace  near  those  of  our  fathers.  Do  you  see,  Chief  of  the 
whites,  do  you  see  that  long  line  of  Indian  people  ?  All  are 
of  the  same  feeling  as  I  am.  All  wish  to  die  here.  Hence, 
begin  to  kill  us  one  after  another.  Do  not  be  afraid ;  let  your 
soldiers  approach  so  as  to  take  good  aim.  No  bullet  will 
start  from  our  guns  ;  no  arrow  or  lance  will  leave  our  hands. 
If  you  see  the  arms  in  our  hands,  it  is  because  we  will  die 
only  as  soldiers,  worthy  of  our  fore-fathers  .  .  .  Now  I  told 
you  all  I  had  to  say.  I  go  back  and  place  myself  ahead  of  all. 
Your  first  bullet  will  be  for  me.  I  want  to  show  how  all 
should  die  without  fear,  without  anxiety." 

That  noble  speech  deeply  touched  General  Miles.  Soldier 
as  he  was,  he  highly  respe6led  bravery  in  his  enemies.  But 
he  found  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  He  could  not  by 
an  a6l  unworthy  even  of  a  coward  comply  with  the  chief's 
demand.  He  could  not,  according  to  received  instru6lions, 
take  them  off  again,  after  they  had  shown  such  an  attach- 
ment to  their  country.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he 
allowed  the  Indians  to  pitch  their  tents  where  they  had 
halted,  and  wrote  to  Washington,  asking  to  let  them  stay 
there.    His  request  was  granted.    The  Indians  thankful  to 
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Miles  for  his  kindness,  gave  him  all  the  help  they  could. 
Several  entering  into  his  army  as  soldiers  and  scouts,  greatly 
assisted  him  in  his  engagements  with  the  other  tribes,  and 
became  attached  to  him.  He  found  them  always  faithful 
and  brave.  He  did.  all  he  could  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. When  Miles  was  recalled  from  Fort  Keogh,  they 
lost  their  principal,  it  might  be  said,  their  only  friend.  From 
that  time  want  thinned  the  ranks  of  that  noble  race.  Whites 
pouring  into  their  country,  slaughtered  their  buffaloes  and 
other  animals,  for  their  hides,  so  that  there  was  nothing  left 
to  liv^e  on. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Catholic  soldier  who  had  quitted  the 
army,  settled  amongst  them  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
their  welfare,  helping  them  in  building  houses,  in  teaching 
their  children,  and  in  farming  their  lands.  If  he  did  not  do 
more,  it  was  for  want  of  means.  It  is  said  that  by  his  medi- 
ation the  government  gave  them  a  reservation  at  Rosebud, 
and  appointed  a  person  as  a6ling  agent,  but  dependent  on 
the  Crow  Agent.  So  they  got  half  a  pound  of  flour  and 
half  a  pound  of  meat  every  day.  That  soldier  spoke  several 
times  to  them  about  getting  a  priest.  It  was  according  to 
their  wishes ;  for  they  knew  from  other  tribes  how  good  a 
friend  to  the  Indian  the  Blackgown  is.  The  oldest  man  in 
the  tribe,  now  quite  blind,  told  of  how  he  had  once  met  with 
Fr.  De  Smet.  Another  one  was  always  telling  his  family 
and  others  that  when  he  was  a  boy  all  Indians  esteemed  the 
Blackgown.  He  never  saw  one  though.  By  the  interven- 
tion of  their  friend,  the  old  soldier,  they  applied  for  a  priest 
to  Bishop  O'Connor.  He  had  none.  In  the  year  1882  two 
Jesuit  fathers  going  to  the  Crow  Indians,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Cheyennes.  The  day  after  their  arrival  they  baptized  twelve 
children.  They  would  have  baptized  more,  but  the  Indians 
had  objefted  on  account  of  the  Chief's  absence.  Next,  the 
fathers  applied  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. They  found  a  young  Indian,  endowed  with  an  in- 
vincible patience,  who  was  constantly  with  them  as  their 
teacher.  After  ten  or  twelve  days  they  received  orders  to 
pass  to  the  Crows.  One  of  them  returning  in  the  following- 
winter  to  the  Cheyennes,  found  them  in  the  greatest  poverty. 
The  next  day  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Chief  and  others 
of  the  principal  Indians,  and,  through  an  interpreter,  made 
them  know  that  the  obje6l  of  his  visit  was  to  teach  them 
the  way  to  heaven.  They  seemed  to  listen  with  indifference. 
As  he  repeated  the  same  thing  for  a  second  time,  they  re- 
plied that  the  priest  was  a  fool  since  he  was  repeating  the 
same  thing.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  another  cabin,  and 
there  again  he  repeated  the  same  thing.    Then  the  Indians 
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replied  that  he  should  not  tell  them  such  a  thing  any  more. 
They  felt  provoked  when  they  saw  that  the  priest  had  only 
words,  and  did  not  supply  their  immediate  pressing  neces- 
sities. Not  being  able  to  do  that,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
leave  them. 

When,  in  1883,  Montana  was  assigned  to  Bishop  Bron- 
del,  Bishop  O'Connor  recommended  the  Cheyennes  to  his 
spiritual  care.  Bishop  Brondel  sent  to  them  in  1884  ^  secu- 
lar priest  and  three  Ursuline  Sisters  to  start  the  mission. 
After  a  few  days  the  priest  fell  sick,  and  left  three  months 
afterwards.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  a  Jesuit  father 
took  his  place  temporarily.  With  the  help  of  an  interpre- 
ter, who  knew  a  little  English,  he  translated  prayers  into 
their  language,  and  began  to  teach  them  to  the  children  in 
the  Sisters'  school.  Whilst  not  thus  employed,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  language.  As  he  was  rather 
anxious  to  advance,  he  used  often  to  enter  into  the  lodges 
of  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  some  of  their 
language ;  but  they  soon  growing  tired  of  his  importunity, 
would  leave  him  all  alone  in  the  wigwam.  The  want  of  in- 
terest shown  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  starving  condition. 
Often  they  would  stand  at  the  door  of  the  Sisters'  cabin, 
waiting  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Though  much  harrassed  by 
hunger  they  never  touched  any  of  the  sheep  belonging  to 
the  whites.  Even  on  finding  a  dead  sheep  in  winter, 
they  would  not  take  it  without  giving  notice  to  the 
owner,  and  obtaining  his  permission.  During  these  trying 
times  the  Indians  met  with  a  sex  cre  loss.  The  soldier  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  devoted  himself  too  much  to  the 
Indians,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  neighboring  whites, 
who  could  not  understand  how  a  person  can  take  any  inter- 
est in  "red  devils."  It  would  be  better  to  give  them  a  bullet 
in  the  brain,  and  to  let  their  land  be  occupied  by  stock  rais- 
ers. Accordingly,  our  hero  had,  in  popular  parlance,  a  hard 
time  of  it  from  those  who  were  down  on  him.  One  evening 
as  he  wa^  sitting  in  the  room  of  the  father,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  This  being  opened,  a  man  appeared  and 
asked  the  soldier  to  go  out,  as  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
But  the  soldier  suspe61:ing  evil,  refused  to  go.  The  other 
insisted  several  times,  until,  watching  his  chance,  he  pulled 
him  violently  out  of  the  room.  The  father  running  to  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  was  stopped  at  the  door  by  a  man 
who  said,  as  he  pointed  his  revolver,  "Stand  back,  or  I'll 
blow  out  your  brains."  The  ruffians  taking  the  soldier  to 
a  place  called  Dry  Creek,  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three 
miles,  flogged  him,  and  threatened  him  with  death  if  he 
did  not  leave  the  place  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  father, 
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who  had  thought  that  his  friend  had  been  hanged,  was 
greatly  consoled  when  he  saw  the  poor  soldier  returning 
home.  The  next  day  the  latter  took  the  mail-stage  for 
Miles  City. 

The  father  labored  there  till  sickness  forced  his  Superior 
to  send  him  elsewhere.  The  Sisters  were  left  quite  alone 
for  more  than  six  months.  Bishop  Brondel  visited  them 
once,  and  another  Jesuit  father  a  second  time.  Poor  Sisters ! 
No  communion,  no  Mass,  no  confession  !  Alone  amongst 
wild  Indians  who  know  nothing  about  God  or  religion,  and 
that  for  §o  long  a  time.  If  the  Old  Testament  had  its  heroic 
women,  the  New  Testament  has  its  heroines  too.  If  your 
names  are  not  written  in  the  history  of  the  country,  they  are 
written  in  the  book  of  eternal  life.  The  Sisters  went  on  as 
well  as  they  could.  They  had  only  two  rooms  in  a  log- 
building;  one,  twenty  by  sixteen  feet  for  their  own  use,  was 
chapel,  kitchen,  refedlory,  and  dormitory;  and  another  room, 
twelve  by  eight,  was  school  and  dining-room  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  meantime  Bishop  Brondel  went  through  the 
States  begging  money  for  a  new  school  house.  His  Lord- 
ship succeeded  pretty  well.  A  fine  frame  building  was 
started  and  finished  in  the  year  1885.  In  the  same  year,  in 
July  or  August,  another  secular  priest  came,  but  he  was  no 
more  successful  than  his  predecessors.  He  left  after  a 
month.  Then  Bishop  Brondel  applied  to  Rev.  Fr.  Cataldo, 
Superior  of  the  Mission.  His  Reverence  sent  two  fathers 
in  06lober  of  that  year.  One  of  them  used  to  make  sex^eral 
excursions  to  the  Crows,  and  is  now  stationed  amongst  them. 
The  other  one  remained  always  with  the  Cheyennes,  but  on 
account  of  circumstances  he  could  not  accomplish  all  the 
good  he  desired.  He  baptized  several  infants,  but  very  few 
adults.  The  Cheyennes  have  a  good  disposition  ;  they  like 
the  priest  very  much.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  wished 
for  is  more  rations. 

Were  the  condition  of  the  Cheyennes  bettered  by  receiv- 
ing full  rations  from  the  government  they  would  be  better 
disposed  for  instru6tion.  When  the  father  spoken  of  en- 
tered into  their  lodges,  their  first  word  was  :  "Priest,  give 
us  something  to  eat ;  we  are  all  very  hungry.  We  cannot 
listen  now, — we  are  too  hungry."  In  morality  they  are  far 
ahead  of  some  tribes.  Polygamy  is  very  rarely  pra6lised 
there.  Women  are  very  modest.  The  adulterer  is  despised 
and  always  severely  punished.  Last  November,  for  instance, 
a  "medicine  man,'\who  had  insulted  a  woman,  was  attacked 
two  days  afterwards  by  that  woman  and  another  old  squaw. 

<i)  The  writer  of  this  cannot  say  whether  they  are  getting  more  rations  now  ; 
up  to  the  present  writing  only  half  rations  were  given. 
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Jumping  upon  him  they  pummelled  and  kicked  him,  pulled 
his  hair,  and  struck  his  head  with  a  stone.  He  drew  his 
knife  to  defend  himself  Before  he  could  use  it,  however, 
the  old  squaw,  grasping  the  blade,  snatched  it  out  of  his 
hand.  She  got  wounded,  of  course,  but  she  did  not  mind 
it.  The  sight  of  blood  so  increased  her  fury  that  he  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  horse,  a 
gun  and  two  blankets  and  to  suffer  the  ostracism  of  the 
tribe. 

Another  vice  that  ruins  Indians  and  prevents  their  con- 
version is  not  found  among  the  Cheyennes.  They  hate  a 
drunken  man,  and  consider  him  as  a  devil,  and  are  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  the  wildest  beast.  Very  seldom  will 
a  Cheyenne  take  a  drink,  even  if  offered  by  whites.  The 
number  of  souls  amounts  to  about  seven  hundred.  There 
are  three  hundred  more  amongst  the  Sioux  in  Dakota. 
These  came  back  last  summer  to  Tongue  River,  but  they 
could  not  get  any  rations.  An  order  from  Washington 
stated  that  they  could  get  rations  only  by  returning  to  Pine 
Ridge  Agency.  So,  nearly  all  left  Tongue  River  again  be- 
fore winter.  May  the  good  God  pity  these  poor  people,  and 
so  dire6l  all  things  that  they  may  be  led  in  a  short  time  into 
the  fold  of  Christ ! 


ALASKA. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MISSION  BROUGHT    DOWN  TO  JUNE,  1 889. 

In  order  to  have  some  idea  of  this  new  and  v^ast  mission, 
we  shall  divide  Alaska  into  three  great  divisions.  The  first 
comprehends  the  very  long  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  all  the  other  islands  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  second  includes  all  the  sea  coasts  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  Behring  Sea,  and  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  third  comprises  the  whole  interior  of  the  country. 
As  to  the  small  portion  of  the  Southern  extremity,  in- 
cluding Sitka  and  the  other  islands  close  to  Sitka,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  boundary  line,  it  may  be  considered  as  inconsid- 
erable with  regard  to  our  mission  ;  because  it  is  now  the 
best  known  and  the  only  civilized  portion  of  the  Territory, 
quite  removed  from  the  great  mainland,  from  which  it  may 
after  awhile  be  separated,  especially  when  the  number  of 
tourists  who  go  there  on  pleasure  trips  will  increase. 
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About  the  first  division,  it  is  to  be  said  in  general,  that 
the  places  are  barren, — entirely  without  cultivation  and  with- 
out woodland.  The  inhabitants  are  few  and  in  a  very  poor 
condition,  living  on  fish  and  hunting  for  seals.  The  cold  is 
not  extreme,  though  the  high  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  even  in  summer.  There  are  a  few  trading  posts  or 
stations  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  also  four 
or  five  Russian  churches  with  priests,  ordinarily  natives. 
In  this  part  of  Alaska,  the  fathers  have  not  yet  residences. 
A  general  agent  of  the  said  Company  expressed  to  a  father 
the  wish  to  see  Catholic  missions  established  in  the  Seal 
Islands  rather  than  to  have  the  Russian  priests,  who  are  not 
instru6led.  Our  missionaries  leaving  San  Francisco  for  Alas- 
ka, are  obliged  to  stop  after  a  journey  of  2100  miles,  at 
Unalaska,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where 
a  principal  station  of  commerce  is  established.  Far  from 
that  island,  at  the  distance  of  190  miles,  the  Pribyloff  Islands 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  George,  are  situated  in  Behring  Sea.  They 
are  called,  the  Seal  Islands,  because  these  animals,  especially 
fur  seals,  gather  and  live  there  by  thousands  and  thousands. 
The  seals  are  killed  in  summer  time  in  great  quantities.  This 
traffic  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Alaska  Fur  Commercial 
Company  ;  and  is  secured  by  contra6l  with  the  government. 
This  company  founds  the  stations,  employs  agents,  and  af- 
fords to  the  natives  the  means  of  civilization.  The  Indians 
residing  there  have  churches,  and  have  been  baptized  by 
the  Russian  priests. 

The  condition  of  the  land  in  the  second  division  of  Alas- 
ka is  the  same  as  that  of  the  islands  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
are  rather  more  numerous  in  some  places,  living  in  small 
scattered  villages  of  five  houses,  or  underground  dwellings; 
In  other  places  several  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  may 
be  found  dwelling  together,  although  in  many  other  places 
no  Indians  at  all  can  be  found.  They  are  also  very  poor, 
and  live  almost  entirely  on  fish.  With  the  skins  of  a  special 
kind  of  seal  and  whale  the  natives  build  their  boats  for 
summer,  and  provide  themselves  well  with  clothing.  From 
their  hunting,  too,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  they  obtain 
also  other  kinds  of  skins  for  winter  use.  The  winter  is,  in- 
deed, very  severe  and  lasts  from  Oftober  till  May  and  June, 
during  which  time  the  sea  coasts  are  ice-bound.  The  ice 
was  so  massed  in  July  of  this  year  in  the  Behring  Sea  that 
steamers*, could  not  easily  approach  St.  Michael's  Station 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  River.  Hence  one  can 
imagine  how  intense  must  be  the  cold  in  those  places  on 
Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  nearest  to  the  polar  re- 
gions.   During  the  long  winter  season,  the  people  travel 
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over  the  ice  only  on  sleds  drawn  by  dogs,  it  being  impossi- 
ble for  horses  and  other  draught  animals  to  live  in  Alaska 
on  account  of  the  cold  and  the  want  of  food. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  good  people,  especially  where 
they  have  not  been  spoiled  by  conta6l  with  whites  of  loose 
morals.  Many  natives  have  been  baptized  by  Russian  priests, 
but  they  are  without  instru6lion.  The  majority  of  them 
seem  to  be  pagans,  but  well  disposed  towards  the  missionaries. 
The  Protestant  ministers  began  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  named  Unalaklik,  near  St.  Michael's,  which  last 
year  they  abandoned,  but  which  this  year  two  of  them  again 
reopened.  Although  our  fathers  have  not  yet  any  residence 
on  the  sea  coasts,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  year  some 
will  be  established,  at  .least  along  the  coasts  to  the  right  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Yukon.  Rev.  Fr.  Tosi,  vice-superior  of 
the  mission,  went  last  winter  to  visit  the  Esquimaux  of  those 
places  around  Cape  Vancouver,  which  are  near  Nunivak 
Island.  He  spent  forty  days  on  the  ice,  having  sometimes 
nothing  to  eat  but  small  frozen  black  fish.  He  found  many 
small  villages  of  Indians,  who  were  very  poor,  and  dwelling 
in  the  underground  houses.  These  people  are  not  baptized, 
and  wish  to  have  the  fathers  amongst  them.  Fr.  Tosi 
baptized  many  children,  and  intends  going  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  establish  residences  ;  because  neither 
Russian  priests,  nor  Protestant  ministers,  nor  white  men 
have  yet  established  themselves  there ;  hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  occupy  at  once  that  virgin  field.  Fr.  Tosi  is 
also  anxious  to  visit  the  sea  coasts  of  Behring  Strait  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  to  have  other  missions  established 
there.  Some  favorable  indications  and  invitations  have  been 
received  from  the  last  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  from  Captain 
Healy,  and  another  gentleman,  who  live  in  those  places. 
But  where  are  the  missionaries  ?  and  what  are  the  means  of 
communication?  The  steamers  going  to  the  upper  sea  coasts 
of  Alaska,  on  account  of  the  ice,  can  approach  land  in  very 
few  places,  and  only  during  the  three  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  so  that  the  missionaries  stopping  at 
Unalashka,  as  it  has  been  said,  cannot  start  again  on  their 
journey  but  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  then  they  can  only  reach  St.  Michael's  Station.  St. 
Michael's  is  another  central  station  of  the  Commercial 
Company  mentioned  above,  from  which  all  the  small  trading 
posts  on  the  Yukon  get  their  provisions.  Not  being  a  sea 
port  it  is  reached  by  crossing  an  island,  which  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  canal.  It  is  situated 
700  miles  from  Unalashka,  and  40  from  the  nearest  mouth  of 
the  Yukon. 
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Several  steamboats,  towing  other  large  boats  laden  with 
goods,  start  from  that  station  for  the  Yukon,  up  whose 
mouths  large  steamers  cannot  go  on  account  of  sand  accu- 
mulations. Some  distance  up,  the  Yukon  is  very  deep,  and 
in  some  places  of  such  width  that  many  large  and  small 
islands  are  altogether  inclosed.  The  interior  of  Alaska  can 
be  only  reached  through  the  rivers  which  are  the  only  roads 
either  for  boats  in  summer  time,  or  for  sleds  in  winter. 
Finally,  the  interior  of  Alaska,  ice-bound  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year,  consists  of  valleys  and  mountains 
covered  with  dense  forests. 

The  immense  Yukon,  rising  in  British  America,  enters 
into  Alaska,  and  finishes  its  course  of  3000  miles  in  its  dif- 
ferent mouths  in  the  Behring  Sea.  It  has  many  tributaries, 
the  largest  and  longest  of  which  is  the  Tananah  River  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent.  Amongst  the  other  large  rivers  is 
the  Kuskoquim  which  is  below  the  Yukon,  not  far  from  its 
mouths. 

The  Alaskan  rivers  deserve  special  mention ;  because  they 
are  the  only  roads  of  the  interior,  as  it  has  been  said,  and 
also,  because  all  the  Indians  of  the  interior  dwell  and  can 
only  dwell  along  their  banks  ;  other  dwelling  places  being 
impossible  on  account  of  swamps,  downy  moss,  and  very 
deep  snow  in  winter,  but  principally  for  want  of  food.  In- 
deed, fish  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  country,  and  every 
stream  and  river  abounds  with  them.  During  summer  the 
natives  lay  in  their  provisions  of  fish  for  themselves  and  for 
their  dogs.  Even  in  winter  they  cast  in  their  nets,  and  thus 
catch  fresh  fish,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out,  becomes 
frozen  as  hard  as  stone.  This  fish  will  keep  as  well  as  the 
dried  fish  of  commerce.  They  also  go  hunting  bears,  deer, 
mooses,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  geese,  ducks,  and 
swans,  the  eggs  of  which  are  found  in  some  places  by  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds.  Like  the  Indians  along  the  coast  they 
use  the  skins  of  fish  and  game,  and  even  the  feathers  of 
large  birds,  to  make  their  clothes  and  boats.  The  ordi- 
nary temperature  in  winter  is  60  to  70  degrees  below  zero, 
and  even  lower  in  the  upper  region.  During  winter  the 
sun  only  appears  on  the  horizon  for  three  or  four  hours  ; 
during  summer  there  are  every  night  two  or  three  hours  of 
clear  twilight ;  but  neither  day  exists  in  winter,  nor  night  in 
summer  for  the  region  near  the  Arctic  circle.  Like  the 
country  along  the  sea  coasts,  the  interior  is  covered  with  ice 
and  snow  from  06lober  till  May.  From  all  this  one  can 
see,  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  is  as 
bad  as  the  condition  of  the  others.  There  are  a  few  trading 
posts  established  in  different  places  along  the  rivers,  where 
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flour,  clothes,  and  other  articles  are  sold  ;  but  not  many  of 
the  natives  can  afford  to  buy,  and  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  food  and  clothing  which  Divine  Providence  provides. 
Their  villages  consist  of  small  miserable  log  houses  or 
underground  dwellings,  which  are  used  in  the  winter;  in 
summer  time  they  remove  to  houses  as  wretched  at  the 
fishing  stations.  The  short  summer  though  not  very  hot, 
is  rendered  very  disagreeable  by  an  infinite  number  of 
mosquitos.  The  white  miners  of  the  trading  posts  live 
in  the  winter  time  in  the  Indian  villages,  and  frequently 
cause  the  spiritual  ruin  of  the  natives.  Hence  many  of  the 
Indians  are  half-breeds,  half  native  and  half  Russian.  Now 
that  the  territory  belongs  entirely  to  the  United  States,  few 
Russians,  fortunately,  reside  in  Alaska.  A  few  of  the  natives 
can  yet  talk  a  little  Russian.  There  are  one  or  two  Rus- 
sian priests  and  two  young  deacons,  half-breeds,  still  remain- 
ing with  them.  These  priests  occasionally  baptize  and 
marry  the  natives,  but  seldom  or  never  instruft  them.  It 
was  reported  this  year,  that  a  Russian  bishop  with  some 
monks  was  coming  from  San  Francisco,  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  appeared.  The  Protestant  ministers  who  have 
established  four  or  five  stations  in  different  places,  opened 
a  little  school,  received  their  money,  and  that  was  all  the 
missionary  work  they  did.  Except  their  fatal  influence 
amongst  the  natives  living  around  their  schools,  no  opposi- 
tion exists  on  their  part  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  nor  do 
they  manifest  any  great  zeal  in  propagating  Protestantism. 
The  ignorant  Russian  priests,  however,  try  to  oppose  us  by 
circulating  false  rumors  calculated  to  frighten  the  poor  In- 
dians. Though  most  of  those  Indians  of  the  interior  are 
infidels,  yet  they  have  some  idea  of  religion,  mingled  how- 
ever with  superstition.  Their  morals  are  good,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, polygamy,  or  other  social  evils,  is  not  pra6lised. 
Even  those  who  have  been  baptized  by  the  Russian  priests, 
are,  in  general,  well  disposed  toward  the  missionaries. 

As  the  interior  of  Alaska  was  the  first  field  of  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  our  fathers,  the  following  particulars  should 
be  given  in  order  to  know  exaftly  the  standing  and  pros- 
pe(5ls  of  that  mission.  Our  mission,  then,  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  has  already  established  two  residences  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yukon.  The  older  of  them  is  located  at  Nulato, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  of  the  same  name,  a  little 
below  the  65th  degree  of  latitude,  and  near  the  i6oth 
degree  of  longitude.  It  is  named  the  mission  of  S/.  Peter 
Claver.  The  late  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Seghers,  some 
years  before  his  last  fatal  trip,  spent  one  winter  with  an  old 
priest  of  Vi6loria,  Vancouver  Island,  in  the  two  small  vil- 
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lagcs  on  the  Nulato.  The  natives  respe6led,  honored,  and 
loved  him  very  much.  Fr.  Tosi  at  the  end  of  his  second 
trip  to  Alaska  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  stopped 
at  Nulato  during  the  winter  of  1887  and  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  Whilst  there  he  bought  two  small  Indian 
houses,  one  of  which  two  fathers  and  one  brother  afterwards 
used  for  their  own  dwelling,  and  the  other  for  church 
and  school.  But  in  June  of  this  year  it  is  intended  to  build 
two  large  log  cabins,  one  for  the  fathers,  and  the  other  for 
the  sisters  who  will  come  after  awhile.  There  are  large 
trees  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Yukon,  which  would  furnish 
abundant  building  material  for  the  houses  of  the  towns  and 
cities  that  may  in  the  future  spring  into  existence.  There 
is  near  our  residence  a  small  village  and  trading  post  of 
about  fifty  persons ;  another  village  about  as  large  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  three  or  four  miles  distant. 
Nearly  all  the  dwellers  in  these  villages  have  been  baptized, — 
some  by  Russian  priests,  a  few^  boys  by  Archbishop  Seghers, 
and  some  other  children  by  our  fathers  since  they  have  been 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

For  miles  around  Nulato,  the  principal  centre  of  the  mis- 
sion, there  are  no  churches  nor  Russian  priests  nor  Prot- 
estant ministers  established.  Hence  our  fathers  could  set 
immediately  to  work,  translating  prayers  and  the  catechism 
into  the  Indian  language,  and  instru6ling  the  Indians  morning 
and  evening  in  the  church,  where  on  Sundays  and  holy-days 
there  is  High  Mass  and  Benedi6lion.  The  fathers  also  go 
up  and  down  the  Yukon  and  other  rivers,  to  \'isit  and  in- 
stru6l  other  Indians  in  their  villages,  though  some  of  the 
natives  come  now  and  then  to  our  residence. 

Last  November  Fr.  Ragaru  with  his  sled  and  dogs  visited 
all  the  villages  on  the  Yukon.  The  villages  were  few  and 
far  between.  One  can  easily  fancy  the  inconveniences  and 
sufferings  of  such  trips.  Often  during  the  intense  cold  of 
the  night,  the  missionary,  unable  to  find  a  house,  is  obliged 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Even  when  more  fortunate  there  is 
not  much  comfort  in  the  small  and  dirty  Indian  cabins.  Fr. 
Ragaru  on  becoming  acquainted  with  an  Indian  family, 
taught  them  the  prayers  in  their  own  language.  They  were 
in  general  pleased  to  see  him,  and  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. After  traversing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  country,  he  reached  Nuklukahyet,  a  trading  post,  and 
a  Protestant  station,  where  many  miners  of  the  interior 
spend  the  long  winter,  but  where  few  Indians  reside.  The 
same  father  had  lived  there  all  alone  during  the  winter  of 
1887  and  the  following  spring.  Whilst  there,  with  the  in- 
tention of  establishing  a  mission,  he  bought  a  house  near 
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the  small  river  named  Tozikaket.  But  this  year  the  proje6l 
has  been  abandoned,  because  the  locaHty  was  not  fitted  for 
that  purpose.  Fr.  Ragaru  was  dire6led  to  go  from  Nukluk- 
ahyet  to  visit  for  the  first  time  some  Indians  living  along  the 
banks  of  Tananah  River,  the  mouth  of  which  is  near  Nuk- 
lukahyet.  These  Indians,  numbering  something  over  one 
thousand,  are  not  baptized.  But  the  father  could  not  go, 
because  the  Indians  who  were  to  accompany  him  failed  to 
meet  him,  and,  besides,  he  hurt  his  foot  during  the  journey, 
and  so  it  was  impossible  even  to  continue  his  missionary 
excursion. 

Going  east  from  Tananah,  we  met  with  the  boundary  line 
of  Alaska,  and  with  the  Yukon  coming  from  its  headwaters, 
and  with  Stewart  River,  its  tributary,  in  the  English  posses- 
sions. Near  the  mouth  of  this  river,  where  some  Indians 
and  whites  live,  Fr.  Tosi  and  Fr.  Robaut  were  obliged  to 
stop  and  spend  all  the  winter  of  1886,  whither  they  had 
come  with  Archbishop  Seghers.  Notwithstanding  the  earn- 
est entreaties  of  the  fathers  to  the  contrary,  the  Archbishop 
resolved  to  leave  the  fathers  there  to  care  for  a  few  Indians, 
and  to  proceed  himself  nine  hundred  miles  farther  down  on 
the  Yukon,  in  company  with  the  murderer  Fuller. 

Fr.  Ragaru  on  returning  to  Nulato,  intended  to  visit  some 
other  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Behring  Sea ;  but  the  Indians 
of  Nulato  having  all  gone  hunting  to  the  mountains,  he 
could  not  get  a  guide,  and  hence  abandoned  the  trip.  The 
other  father  who  remained  in  the  residence  of  Nulato,  was 
obliged  at  the  end  of  May  to  return  to  San  Francisco,  the 
climate  being  too  severe  for  his  delicate  health.  Two 
months  after  his  departure,  Fr.  Muset  was  sent  to  take  his 
place.  Two  of  Ours,  Fr.  Treca  and  Br.  Negro,  had  also  ar- 
rived in  July  at  St.  Michael's  Station. 

The  second  residence,  another  centre  of  the  mission,  is 
located  in  a  place  called  Kazaresky,^^^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yukon,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Nulato. 
Between  these  two  places  there  are  only  four  Indian  villages 
of  two  or  three  poor  houses,  and  forty  miles  from  Kazaresky 
is  the  small  village  Anvik,  which  is  a  trading  post.  There 
resided  in  this  village  last  year  two  Protestant  ministers. 
One  of  these,  however,  displeased  with  his  work  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  place,  left  Alaska.  Fr.  Robaut  and  Br. 
Giordano  remained  in  that  village  during  the  latter  months  of 
1887.  The  Indians  loved  them  more  than  they  did  the  Prot- 
estant ministers.  Whilst  there  the  father,  invited  by  some  In- 

So  spelled  in  the  MS.  Is  this  not  the  place  which  was  called  Cosiorcf- 
nky  by  Fr.  Tosi  in  our  last  number,  which  is  also  spelled  Koxorijf'shy,  aiid 
which  on  the  map  before  us  is  printed  Kozyrofff—YjimoK. 
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(dians  livin*^  on  a  place  near  that  station,  went  there  and 
baptized  their  children.  On  his  return  to  Anvik,  Fr.  Robaut 
fell  sick  and  was  nigh  unto  death.  On  recovering  he  was 
invited  by  the  Indians  of  Kazaresky  to  live  amongst  them. 
Thus  began  the  Kazaresky  residence,  named  the  Mission  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  In  July,  1888,  two  log  buildings  were 
ere6Ied,  but  there  was  no  time  to  build  the  church,  because 
of  the  early  winter.  One  of  the  houses  is  used  as  a  church 
and  as  a  residence.  FF.  Tosi,  Robaut,  and  Br.  Rosati  have 
resided  there  from  August,  1888.  The  other  house  is  oc- 
cupied by  three  sisters  of  St.  Ann,  who  came  to  Alaska  in 
last  June.  Their  house  is  a  story  and  a  half  high,  plain, 
but  very  comfortable ;  the  lower  part  is  divided  into  four 
rooms,  viz.,  chapel,  school-room,  dining-room,  and  kitchen ; 
in  the  upper  part  they  have  a  large  dormitory.  An  addition 
of  two  large  rooms  has  been  built ;  one  for  the  boys,  and 
the  other  for  the  girls.  During  last  year  nearly  thirty-one 
Indian  children  attended  their  day-school,  and  began  to 
study  the  prayers,  the  catechism,  and  the  rudiments  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  The  sisters  say  that  the  children  are  very 
docile,  and  great  good  will  be  wrought  them  by  the  civilizing 
mfluence  of  Christianity. 

A  small  village  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  is 
situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Yukon.  In  summer 
time  the  Indians  cross  the  river  and  live  in  their  summer 
houses,  near  our  residence,  where  we  hope  they  will  in  time 
permanently  locate  their  village.  Last  winter  a  young 
Russian  deacon  came  to  dwell  amongst  them,  and,  in  order 
to  turn  the  good  people  away  from  the  mission,  told  them 
ridiculous  stories  about  us  and  the  sisters.  He  informed 
them,  for  instance,  that  the  sisters  keep  snakes  in  boxes.  But 
all  in  \  ain  ;  the  Indians  of  Kazaresky  lox  e  the  fathers  and 
sisters.  Although  almost  all  here  hav^e  been  baptized  b\' 
the  Russian,  they  are,  nevertheles,  quite  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Hence  the  fathers  instru6l  them  every 
day  in  the  church,  and  visit  others  in  different  places.  From 
this  residence,  indeed,  as  a  centre  the  fathers  start  on  their 
missionary  excursions  ;  thence  Fr.  Robaut  went  last  win- 
ter to  see  the  Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  other  large 
river  of  Alaska,  the  Kuskoquim  ;  and  thence  also  Fr.  Tosi 
started  to  make  his  journey  of  forty  days  along  the  sea 
coasts,  as  has  been  mentioned.  Finally,  coming  down  from 
Kazaresky  on  the  Yukon,  towards  its  mouth,  several  dwell- 
ings and  villages  of  natives  are  spread  along  its  banks,  often 
very  distant  one  from  another.  Two  of  them  are  of  some 
importance.  One  composed  of  several  log-houses,  is  the 
residence  of  the  only  Russian  priest  for  all  the  interior  of 
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the  country.  The  place  is  called  Kugmuth,  or  the  Mission, 
and  is  eighty  miles  from  Kazaresky.  The  other  village  has 
several  hundred  inhabitants.  These  villages  and  dwellings 
from  Kazaresky  to  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon,  are,  of  course, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  priest. 

In  conclusion,  three  short  notes  will  sum  up  all  that 
has  been  written.  First :  Alaska  is  a  very  vast  country, 
wild,  uncultivated  and  extremely  cold.  Few  whites  live 
and  can  live  there,  especially  because  the  land  seems  incapa- 
ble of  any  extensive  cultivation.  The  Indians  and  the  half- 
breeds  are  in  a  very  poor  condition,  but,  in  general,  good 
natured  and  well  disposed  towards  the  missionaries.  Few 
natives  inhabit  the  islands ;  they  are  rather  numerous  in 
some  places  along  the  coasts  and  less  numerous  in  the  in- 
terior. Many  have  been  baptized  by  Russian  priests  ;  the 
greater  number  have  not  been  baptized,  and  all  are  very 
ignorant.  Second  :  Our  fathers  began  to  labor  with  many 
inconveniences  and  sacrifices.  They  have  already  explored 
and  know  well  all  the  places  and  villages  and  dwellings  of 
the  Indians  along  the  banks  of  the  immense  Yukon,  from 
its  headwaters  to  its  mouths  ;  have  visited  also  other  places 
on  other  rivers,  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  on  the  islands. 
Third  :  Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1889,  they  have 
established  two  residences  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Other  residences  will  after 
awhile  be  established  in  other  places  already  explored.  The 
mission  now  numbers  five  fathers,  three  brothers,  and  three 
sisters  of  St.  Ann.  Some  hundreds  of  children  have  been 
baptized,  and  adults  instru6led  in  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
field  is  indeed  very  vast;  but  the  difficulties  are  many  and 
great,  and  the  missionaries  few.  Let  all,  then,  earnestly 
t>eg 
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[A  letter  from  Fr.  Gillet  to  Fr.  Friedeji) 

Stanx  Creek,  British  Honduras, 

December  12,  1889. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father  Frieden, 

P.  C. 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  kind  letter  and  acknowl- 
edging your  valuable  present  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
you  some  news  ^        ^  ^ 

Those  explanations  of  Fr.  Meschler's  are  splendid,  and 
during  my  retreat,  which  I  hav^e  just  finished,  I  found  them 
of  great  use.    Many  thanks  for  the  book. 

You  know  fcom  my  address  that  I  have  left  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  for  the  black  Garib ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  week  or 
two.  My  younger  brother,  Fr.  Silvin,  fell  sick  and  relapsed, 
so  I  was  sent  to  relieve  him.  At  Christmas,  however,  un- 
less it  please  the  Prefect  to  make  some  unforeseen  arrange- 
ment, I  am  to  return  once  again  to  my  old  station. 

For  lack  of  other  news,  I  will  tell  you  something  of  these 
Caribs.  I  have  lived  with  them  before  and  find  that,  like 
other  people,  some  of  them  are  good  and  some  are  not ;  and 
their  goodness  or  badness  depends  on  the  way  of  handling 
them.  They  are  submissive  like  children  and  respe6tful  in 
their  own  way,  and,  when  they  fail  in  this  point,  it  is  not 
from  malice  but  rather  from  "civilization."  The  "old  style" 
people  (as  I  may  call  them)  and  those  under  their  charge 
are  docile  and  respectful ;  the  "ninteenth  century"  class,  and 
there  are  a  few  of  these,  are  airy  and  conceited.  There  are 
two  Carib  reserves  in  the  Colony,  in  each  of  which  we  have 
a  mission  :  one  at  Punta  Gorda,  near  the  South  frontier,  the 
other  at  Stann  Creek  higher  up, — both  on  the  seaboard  of 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Caribs  are  a  wandering  people 
and  any  provocation  is  enough  to  make  them  take  their 
dory  (dug-out)  and  settle  in  some  other  spot.  As  they  are 
strong  men  and  willing  workers<  the  government  does  not 
want  to  lose  them,  and  consequently  has  from  the  beginning 
assigned  them  a  limited  tra6l,  where  they  may  li\  e  free  of 
taxes,  and  where  no  other  man,  white  or  black,  can  own 
property,  without  sanction  of  the  government.    The  only 
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exceptions  are  we  Jesuits  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
Caribs  make  fine  mahogany  cutters  and,  being  in  fa61:  am- 
phibious, they  are  splendid  sailors.  Their  dories  may  cap- 
size and  their  effefts  be  lost,  but  they  are  never  lost  (so 
is  the  saying),  as  they  can  swim  any  length  of  time.  Some- 
times on  Sundays  after  Mass,  when  there  is  a  strong  wind 
(the  stronger  the  better),  the  boys  strip  off  their  clothes, 
jump  into  little  skiffs  (very  small — about  8  feet  in  length) 
and  fly  over  the  rolling  waves  like  corks.  Capsized  goes 
the  boat.  The  boys  shake  out  the  mast,  turn  the  boat  over, 
bale  out  the  water,  spring  to  their  places,  and  off  they  go 
again. 

It  is  very  odd,  however,  that  the  women  do  all  the  agri- 
culture, in  fa6l  all  the  work  except  wood-cutting  and  sea- 
faring. The  husband  takes  his  ax  and  clears  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  his  work  is  done ;  the  wife  or  daughter  then 
begins  her  task,  planting  corn  or  cassava  or  yam  or  pines, 
tends  the  growing  crop  and  gathers  it  in  its  season.  To 
the  women,  of  course,  falls  all  the  work  of  the  household, 
whereas  the  men  begin  their  genteel  life  even  in  their  boyish 
days.    A  boy  won't  even  carry  water. 

These  people  are  often  thought  dull  and  stupid.  That  is 
a  mistake.  They  are  ignorant  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  had  no  chance  till  lately.  But  since  the  schools 
have  been  spread  they  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  will 
compete  with  any  boys  of  their  standard  in  the  colony. 
The  old  people  are  very  good  and  one  can't  help  liking 
them.  On  Sundays  the  church  is  full  at  both  Masses.  At 
the  first  the  children  assist  and  all  is  done  in  English ; 
Spanish,  however,  is  used  at  the  second,  not  from  necessity, 
but  to  gratify  the  traditionary  spirit.  Before  long  the  Span- 
ish will  drop  out.  When  I  say  "Spanish"  I  mean  a  lingo 
which  bears  less  resemblance  to  real  Spanish  than  the  worst 
negro  diale6l  bears  to  English. 

On  Sunday  last  we  had  a  procession  through  the  town, 
in  honor  of  our  Lady  Immaculate.  An  old  patriarch  who 
claims,  on  account  of  a  past  event,  the  right  to  take  the 
lead,  carried  a  banner,  and  was  accompanied  by  companions 
of  the  Rosary  dressed  in  alb  and  Cardinal's  cape.  Then 
came  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  school  boys  and  a  number 
of  school  girls,  followed  by  the  Children  of  Mary,  all  dressed 
in  lace  and  white,  and  bearing  the  statues  which  they  had 
adorned  to  their  own  satisfa6lion.  A  dozen  acolytes  came 
next,  and  then  the  priest  in  cope,  then  the  men  of  the  Cath- 
olic Association  with  their  medals,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Rosary,  with  a  double  file  of  men  of  all  classes  bringing  up 
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the  rear.  We  started  singing  the  Ave  Maris  Stella,  then 
taking  up  the  Htany  and  reciting  the  rosary  till  we  got  back 
to  the  church,  where  the  altar  was  already  prepared  for 
Benediction.    All  went  without  a  hitch. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  must  relate  the  event  that  signalized 
the  standard-bearer.  In  early  days  of  the  mission  the  Cath- 
olics were  despised  and  worried,  and,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  were  looked  upon  as  intruders.  Old  Fr.  Brindisi 
was  missioner  in  Stann  Creek ;  he  proposed  a  procession, 
and  put  to  the  front  the  fearless  man,  the  hero  of  my  story. 
At  a  corner  of  a  street,  some  Wesleyans  and  a  few  rene- 
gades intercepted  the  procession  with  threats  that  it  should 
not  pass.  Whereupon  our  doughty  Obado  lowered  his  ban- 
ner pole  and  laid  it  about  with  such  vigor  that  he  dispersed 
his  opponents  and  continued  his  march.  A  summons  be- 
fore the  court  was  the  gallant  recourse  of  the  disturbers, 
but  the  magistrate,  though  not  a  Catholic,  dismissed  the 
case,  after  rating  the  accusers  for  their  unseemly  behavior. 
For  the  twenty  years  or  more  since  that  occurrence,  Senor 
Obado  holds  undisputed  right  of  banner-bearer. 

Now  a  word  to  explain  how  we  stand  with  regard  to 
music.  The  day  after  our  procession,  one  of  the  Rosary 
Sisters  died.  When  I  went  to  the  church  for  the  abso- 
lution, the  whole  congregation  answered  the  Libera  me. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  a  choir.  They  all  sing  the 
High  Mass  too,  and  answer  the  Doininus  vobiscum,  etc.  I 
^  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  arrival  of  a  fine  harmonium 
will  oust  their  old  traditional  music  and  with  it  their  old 
traditions.  Now  we  hardly  depend  on  a  choir,  but  I  fear 
civilization  will  put  its  bands  around  us  before  long,  and, 
instead  of  the  free  and  general  chorus  of  willing  voices,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  await  the  convenience  of  some  dusky 
prima  donna. 

The  church  of  Stann  Creek  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  about 
75  by  32,  having  a  nave  and  two  aisles  and  vaulted  roof 
The  columns  are  pine  trees  from  the  forest,  and  the  style  is 
Byzantine,  wrought  entirely  by  the  hands  of  the  Caribs  and 
old  Fr.  Brindisi.  An  educated  Wesleyan  minister,  who  went 
to  see  it,  declared  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Of 
course  I  don't  say  it  beats  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Scarcely 
two  pieces  of  anything  are  the  same  size,  nor  are  the  lines 
stri6lly  level,  nor  the  arches  geometrically  curved  ;  yet  when 
we  see  this  big  building  as  it  stands,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
pluck  of  its  constru6lors.  The  decoration,  too,  was  and  is 
equally  original.  The  fiercest  red  and  the  most  pronounced 
blue  share  with  white  the  entire  aesthetics  of  the  edifice. 
Trying  to  follow  the  same  idea  and  at  the  same  time  arrange 
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the  altar  more  commodiously,  I  made  a  venture  two  years 
ago  to  renew  the  san(51:uary.  The  result  I  enclose  for  in- 
spe6lion,  not  because  I  did  it,  but  to  give  you  a  notion  of 
how  necessity  drives  one  to  work  almost  miracles  of  bold 
strokes.  I  have  half  finished  a  pi6lure  of  our  Lord  reveal- 
ing His  Sacred  Heart.  It  is  in  oils  and  is  intended  to  fill 
up  the  semi-circle  above  the  reredos. 

Last  year,  my  younger  brother  Fr.  Silvin  was  busy  civil- 
izing the  grounds,  and  from  sand  and  rubbish  he  has  con- 
verted the  place  into  palace  gardens,  and,  besides,  has  put  a 
belfry  to  the  church  75  feet  high,  and  ingeniously  contrived 
a  peal  of  bells.  The  tones,  it  is  true,  do  not  quite  agree, 
but  they  correspond  to  the  building.  They  are  unique, 
and  when  the  four  chase  one  another  the  effe6l  is  agreeable. 
The  school  roll  has  about  two  hundred  and  ten  names,  and 
at  examination  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty,  I  think. 

Now,  dear  Father,  good  bye,  and  with  many  thanks  for 
your  past  kindness  and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Christmas 
to  you,  I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely  in  Christ, 

H.  GiLLET,  S.  J. 


A  VOICE  FROM  A  MEXICAN  DUNGEON. 

Letter  of  Father  Labrador,  S.  J, 
(From  The  Student}^ 

After  giving  very  successful  missions  at  the  City  of  Leon, 
Juanita,  St.  Francis,  and  Rincon,  which  occupied  us  from 
the  twenty-second  of  January  to  the  twelfth  of  April,  Father 
Mauleon  and  myself  began  a  most  promising  mission  in  the 
mining  distri6l  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Luz,  a  spiritual  boon  anx- 
iously looked  forward  to  by  the  poor  negle6led  miners.  As 
the  feast  of  Easter  was  drawing  nigh,  large  numbers  not 
only  attended  the  sermons  but  seized  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion to  comply  with  their  Easter  duties.  Passion  Sunday 
was  the  day  selected. 

Little  suspe6ling  the  animus  of  the  Jefe  Politico  towards 
our  spiritual  ministrations,  we  persevered  in  our  good  work 
with  unabated  vigor,  and  when  about  the  twentieth  of  April, 
Father  Vincent  Aloysius  Manci  came  to  help  Father  Mau- 
leon to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  women  whose  general 
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Communion  was  to  take  place  tlie  following  day,  we  were 
still  ignorant  of  his  hostile  intentions. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  when  about  four  hundred 
women  were  receiving  Holy  Communion,  the  Jefe  Politico 
sent  word  to  the  pastor,  Don  Juan  Ignatius  Rodriguez,  to 
bring  (me)  Father  Labrador  to  the  Prefe6lure,  as  I  was  ac- 
cused of  speaking  in  my  sermons  against  the  laws  which 
are  called  dc  la  Reforuia.  Informing  the  pastor  of  Guana- 
juato, who  had  accompanied  Father  Manci,  of  the  accusation 
against  me,  both  pastors  started  off  and  presented  them- 
selves at  the  Prefe6lure.  Introducing  themselves  to  the 
Jefe  Politico,  they  informed  him  that  they  had  come  with 
reference  to  the  complaint  lodged  against  me.  Flying  into 
a  rage  he  said  :  "Many  distinguished  citizens  have  come 
here  to  complain  of  the  disrespe6lful  manner  in  which  the 
missionary  has  spoken  against  the  institutions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  informed  by  the  chief  Prefedt  of  this 
Province  that  men  will  be  placed  in  the  church  to  take  down 
the  sermons,  and  that  if  anything  derogatory  to  the  Gov- 
ernment be  found  therein,  he  shall  be  punished  to  the  ut- 
most extremity  of  the  law." 

The  good  pastor  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  worthy  Jefe 
by  promising  that  we  would  say  nothing  in  our  discourses 
touching  the  matter  complained  of.  He  seemed  for  the 
moment  satisfied,  but  added,  as  they  were  leaving,  that  he 
would  consult  his  Government  relative  to  the  course  of 
a6lion  he  was  to  pursue. 

As  we  were  busily  engaged  hearing  confessions  all  that 
day  we  were  ignorant  of  this  visit.  The  pastor,  however, 
informed  me  afterwards,  and  requested  me  to  say  nothing  in 
my  sermons,  either  against  the  constitution  of  the  Republic, 
or  against  the  Government.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  men- 
tioned these  matters,  and  that  I  was  more  concerned  for  the 
spiritual  success  of  the  mission,  to  the  furtherance  of  which 
end  I  would  ask  him  to  try  and  procure  confessors  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  so  great  a  number  of  penitents. 

He  told  me  that  the  Jefe  had  consented  for  the  present 
not  to  hold  an  investigation,  but  that  he  was  still  ignorant 
of  the  intention  of  the  Superior  Government. 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  morning  Fr.  Mauleon  and 
myself  were  occupied  in  the  confessional.  By  dinner  time 
an  immense  concourse  of  the  faithful  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  sacrament.  In  the  evening  we  had  that  celebrated 
exercise  called  the  Sermon  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  at  which 
takes  place  the  reconciliation  of  enemies.  I  was  the  preach- 
er ;  towards  the  end  of  my  sermon,  as  is  the  custom  here, 
the  pastor  asked  pardon  of  his  parishioners  for  all  the  faults 
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and  negligences  which  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  pastoral 
capacity.  On  account  of  the  sermon  and  the  procession  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  followed,  many  thought  that 
we  were  about  to  take  our  departure,  especially  as  the  affair 
of  the  Jefe  was  now  generally  known;  for  I  had  publicly 
pardoned  in  my  sermon  all  who  were  conspiring  to  wrong  us. 
A  scene  of  the  wildest  excitement  ensued ;  the  crowd,  with 
sympathy  in  their  hearts  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  thronged 
around  me  to  receive  my  blessing.  I  told  them  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  them  and  that  we  purposed 
hearing  the  confessions  of  the  men  that  evening,  and  on  this 
account  the  women  should  wait  until  the  next  day.  Aided 
by  several  priests,  who  had  come  that  day  from  Silao,  we 
heard  more  than  three  hundred  confessions  that  evening. 
About  eight  o'clock  the  Jefe  Politico^  accompanied  by  his 
satellites,  surrounded  the  church,  and,  entering  the  pres- 
bytery, threatened  the  pastor's  sister.  Without  removing 
his  helmet  he  burst  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  pastor 
and  began  searching  for  him  and  me,  as  I  was  superior  of 
the  mission.  As  the  door  of  the  pastor's  room  was  open 
some  men  who  were  waiting  for  confession  perceived  the 
Jefe  and  told  Fr.  Manci  of  his  presence.  Meanwhile,  a  num- 
ber of  women  who  were  in  the  streets,  frightened  by  the  min- 
isters of  justice,  flocked  to  the  church.  Their  abrupt  entry 
caused  a  panic  amongst  the  men  who  were  waiting  for  con- 
fession. At  this  jun6lure  the  Jefe  rushed  into  the  pastor's 
house  once  more,  from  which  he  was  forcibly  eje6led,  not 
without  considerable  peril  to  himself 

But  what,  you  may  ask,  were  we  doing  all  this  time? 
I  was  with  the  assistant  pastor  in  the  sacristy,  the  door  of 
which  was  closed.  Father  Rodriguez  was  at  the  Notary's 
office  with  reference  to  the  registering  of  some  marriages. 
The  other  fathers  leaving  their  confessionals  betook  them- 
selves, some  to  the  sacristy,  some  to  the  residence  of  the 
pastor. 

As  the /('/£' issued  from  the  parochial  house  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  some  women  of  Amazonian  mould.  Turning, 
however,  towards  the  house,  he  fired  three  shots  through 
the  window  of  the  room  where  he  thought  the  pastor  was 
at  that  moment ;  whereupon  a  woman  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  face,  from  the  effe6l  of  which  he  fell  to  the  ground  sense- 
less. The  confusion  now  became  general,  and  the  people 
began  to  cry  out:  "Long  live  religion!"  "Long  live  the 
missionaries  !"  "Long  live  Sta.  Maria  de  Luz  !" 

At  that  moment  shots  were  fired  on  the  crowd  from  two 
or  three  houses  on  the  public  square,  wounding  many  of 
the  poor  people  who  were  either  coming  out  of  the  church 
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or  already  in  the  square.  The  exasperated  people,  on  be- 
holding this,  began  to  retaliate  and  sent  a  volley  of  stones 
through  the  windows  of  the  obnoxious  houses,  which  be- 
longed, by  the  way,  to  usurers. 

The  lamps  of  the  city  served  also  as  targets  for  their 
missiles,  the  falling  glass  adding  a  lugubrious  music  to  their 
shouts  of  "Long  live  religion!  etc." 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  here  that  during  this  einente  noth- 
ing was  stolen,  clearly  demonstrating  that,  though  roused  to 
fury  by  severe  provocation,  the  rioters  were  stri6lly  honest. 
As  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  the  fruit-dealers  whose 
stalls  were  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  did  not  lose  a  single 
fruit,  though  they  had  left  their  stalls  when  the  riot  began. 
This  is  a  convincing  argument  against  our  enemies,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  plunder  was  the  motive  of  the 
outbreak. 

The  day  following  this  disturbance,  which  was  the  25th 
of  April,  the  supreme  Jefe  arrived  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  soldiers.  He  ordered  the  pastor  to  deliv^er  up  to  him 
the  three  missionaries,  although  I  had  sent  him  a  letter  con- 
taining a  full  and  true  account  of  the  cause  of  the  whole 
affair.  With  an  arrogance  those  vested  with  a  little  brief 
authority  are  wont  to  display,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  pastor  to  tell  him  if  he  did  not  immediately  deliver  up 
the  missionaries  he  would  proceed  to  the  parochial  house 
and  burn  it  to  the  ground.  Hearing  this,  accompanied  by 
the  pastor,  I  proceeded  to  the  house  where  he  was  stationed. 
Having  obtained  an  interview,  I  said  :  ''Jefc,  no  a6lion  of 
the  missionaries  has  been  calculated  to  give  rise  to  this  riot 
amongst  the  people,  and  no  words  of  ours  can  be  tortured 
into  an  expression  of  disrespe6l  for  the  Government." 

The  only  answer  my  protestation  of  innocence  evoked 
was  the  announcement  that  he  had  received  orders  to  arrest 
me  and  my  companions.  I  then  informed  him  that  Father 
Mauleon  had  already  gone  home,  and  that  I  had  just  been 
told  that  the  other  father  had  left  the  city  that  night  in 
company  with  the  priests  who  had  come  from  Silao  to  hear 
confessions. 

The  deference  I  displayed  towards  him  had  the  effe6l  of 
moderating  his  anger,  so  much  so  that  we  thought  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  matter,  especially  as  he  had  informed 
the  Government  that  I  was  his  prisoner.  But  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  received  orders  to  send  us  to 
Guanajuato  to  be  examined  by  the  privy  counsellor  of  the 
Superior  Government. 

We  started  that  evening  at  four  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
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a  vast  concourse  of  people  who  were  loud  in  their  lamenta- 
tions over  our  banishment,  as  they  deemed  it. 

Everything  had  been  prepared  beforehand  by  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  we  should  enter  the  city  escorted  by  soldiers  ; 
not  by  the  public  road,  but  by  a  by-street,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  such  a  measure  was  di6lated  by  the  fear  that 
our  entry  would  cause  a  riot  amongst  the  crowds  which 
came  out  to  meet  us.  We  arrived  in  the  city  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  general  arrest  of  priests.  Those 
who  had  come  from  Silao,  and  had  only  spent  three  hours 
hearing  the  confessions  of  the  men,  as  well  as  one  whom 
the  minister  of  justice  had  prevented  from  going  to  Leon 
to  procure  holy  oils  for  his  parish,  being  numbered  amongst 
the  prisoners.  The  last  to  be  arrested  was  Father  Manci, 
who  had  returned  with  the  priests  of  Silao,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  compromise  the  landlord  of  the  house  where  he 
stayed,  who,  poor  man,  was  fearful  lest  his  harboring  a  sus- 
pedled  enemy  of  the  Government  would  injure  himself  and 
his  family  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  The  father  was  first 
lodged  in  the  castle  of  Silao,  but  was  afterwards  removed 
under  a  strong  military  escort  to  the  castle  where  we  were 
confined.  Our  case  was  begun  without  delay  by  the  judge 
of  the  distri6l,  who,  on  the  28th  of  April,  adjudged  that  we 
had  been  rightly  imprisoned,  as  we  were  the  promoters  of 
the  riot  which  had  taken  place,  inasmuch  as  we  had  incited 
it  by  our  inve6lives  against  the  Government. 

But  what  was  the  veritable  cause  of  this  iniquitous  sen- 
tence and  unjust  denunciation  ?  The  wish  of  those  in  power 
to  oppress  us,  and  with  us  the  Catholic  Church,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  the  military  Jefe,  addressed  to 
me  while  I  was  his  prisoner  at  the  Prefe6lure. 

"Father,"  said  he  to  me  one  day,  "I  have  foretold  a  mir- 
acle. As  soon  as  I  heard  that  you  were  about  to  give  a 
mission  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  said  it  would  be  a 
miracle  if  you  left  here  without  experiencing  something 
prejudicial,  either  to  your  chara6ler  or  person;  for  I  knew 
well  what  would  happen  here,  and  what  was  to  be  feared." 

The  pastor  of  Santa  Luz,  who  was  arrested  with  us,  was 
liberated  on  the  following  day,  and  the  other  priests,  who 
also  shared  our  captivity,  obtained  their  liberty  towards  the 
end  of  April.  We  alone — namely,  the  three  missionaries, 
together  with  the  parish  priest  and  a  few  seculars,  were  de- 
tained in  prison.  For  three  months  we  remained  in  durance 
vile.  Meanwhile  our  case  progressed  with  more  than  the 
proverbial  slowness  of  legal  proceedings,  from  which  cir- 
cumstances the  Attorney  General  concluded  that  there  was 
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no  case  against  us,  as  we  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  law, 
and  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  our  liberty.  On  this  account 
he  asked  the  judge  for  a  verdi6l  of  acquittal  for  us.  The 
sentence  of  the  judge  was  that  the  fathers  were  to  be  liber- 
ated, but  that  I  should  undergo  eleven  months'  imprison- 
ment, as  I  had  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country 
by  my  sermons,  and,  moreover,  that  I  should  pay  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  remain  in 
prison  for  a  hundred  days  over  and  above  the  term  named. 

The  demand  which  our  attorney  pleaded  was  founded  on 
just  grounds,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fa6l  that  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  advocate  there  was  no  case  against  us,  for  he 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  me:  "I  have  nothing 
against  you,  as  you  have  in  no  way  violated  the  laws  of  the 
Government,  nor  its  institutions."  In  this  opinion  nothing 
but  the  truth  is  to  be  found-,  for  I  solemnly  declare  that  I 
have  never  by  word  or  a6l  violated  those  laws. 

During  our  captivity  it  was  given  us  to  offer  something 
for  Christ  crucified  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  were  forbidden 
to  say  Mass,  and  were  only  allowed  to  hear  it  on  Sundays. 
After  this,  Ours  were  forbidden  to  say  that  Mass,  and  at 
length  forbidden  to  go  to  the  prison  chapel  at  all,  which  was 
up  to  that  time  allowed  to  us,  by  our  merely  asking  the  key 
of  the  chapel  door  from  the  under-governor. 

I  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  permission  for  one  of  us, 
at  least,  to  be  allowed  to  say  Mass,  at  which  the  others 
might  receive  Holy  Communion,  and  as  this  modest  request 
was  backed  by  the  influence  of  one  of  the  official  visitors  of 
the  prison,  I  had  the  happiness  of  saying  Mass  on  the  26th 
of  May,  Feast  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  continued  to  do  so  on 
Sundays,  relying  on  the  tacit  permission  of  the  Governor. 
On  the  iith  of  June,  however,  this  precious  privilege  was 
denied  me ;  for  on  that  day,  for  some  cause  or  other,  the 
deputy-governor  ordered  that  I  should  be  locked  up  separ- 
ately for  two  hours.  As  soon  as  the  Governor  heard  that 
I  had  done  nothing  to  merit  such  a  punishment,  he  went  to 
the  deputy  and  expressed  his  feelings  to  him  relative  to  my 
innocence.  This  pacified  him,  but  peace  was  purchased 
rather  dearly  for  us,  for  the  Governor  ordered  the  chapel  to 
be  closed  altogether  and  the  key  sent  to  him. 

Providence,  however,  did  not  desert  us.  A  generous 
gentleman  sent  us  everything  necessary  for  the  celebration 
of  Mass,  by  means  of  which  three  of  us  were  enabled  to 
offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  the  loth  of  June.  Of  course 
this  boon  was  indulged  in  sub  rosa.  We  had  the  same  hap- 
piness on  the  Feast  of  our  Holy  Father  St.  Ignatius,  which 
was  the  last  time;  for,  in  order  to  effe6l  this,  we  were  obliged 
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to  get  up  during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  ;  and  now, 
alas !  the  noxious  atmosphere  was  beginning  to  tell  on  our 
health,  and  what  was  done  with  alacrity  during  health  had 
to  be  abandoned  when  we  became  the  prey  of  sickness. 
"Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  in  all  things ! " 

I  must  not  neglect  to  inform  you  of  the  true  cause  of  all 
our  troubles  with  the  authorities.  When,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  we  left  the  mission  of  St.  Francis,  and  repaired  to  the 
mining  distri6l  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Luz,  my  first  duty  on  ar- 
riving at  Silao  was  to  go,  accompanied  by  the  pastors  of  St. 
Francis  and  Sta.  Maria  de  Luz,  to  pay  my  respe6ls  to  the 
Prefe(5l  of  Guanajuato.  He  received  us  very  kindly,  and 
conversed  freely  with  us ;  but  it  so  happened  that  before 
our  arrival  he  had  received  instru6lions  not  to  allow  the 
bells  of  the  parish  church  to  be  rung  on  our  advent  into  the 
city.  This  the  Prefe6l  candidly  informed  us  of.  I  must  not 
omit  to  inform  you  that  the  Prefe6l  of  Santa  Maria  de  Luz 
intimated  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Superior 
Government  to  assign  competent  persons  to  listen  to  our 
sermons.  These  were  the  witnesses  against  us,  and  it  was 
on  their  information  that  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
us.  Three  of  them  in  particular  testified  against  me,  swear- 
ing that  in  my  sermons  I  had  spoken  against  the  laws  of  the 
State.  When  during  the  trial  I  made  a  review  of  their  evi- 
dence, which  operation  is  called  caveo,  they  were  found  to 
be  in  flagrant  contradi6lion  with  one  another,  so  that  I  de- 
nounced their  testimony  as  utterly  untrustworthy,  since  it 
was  the  evidence  of  perjurers  in  collusion  with  the  authorities 
who  were  conspiring  to  ruin  us. 

The  popular  opinion  here  is  that  the  riot  among  the 
people  was  caused  by  the  imprudence  of  the  Jefe  Politico, 
who  came  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  to  take 
the  missionaries,  and  at  a  moment  when  nearly  all  the  people 
were  coming  to  confession,  who,  seeing  him  armed  with  a 
gun  looking  for  the  priests,  were  naturally  indignant.  No 
small  element  of  that  disturbance  was  the  a6lion  of  the 
usurers,  who,  refusing  to  change  their  own  lives,  had  also 
refused  to  make  amends  to  the  poor  people  whom  they  had 
wronged,  and  then  added  outrage  to  their  nefarious  pra6lices 
by  firing  on  an  unarmed  crowd. 

This  opinion  is  endorsed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Jcfe  himself,  who  admitted  that  those  who  were  wounded 
were  injured  because  of  the  base  a6lion  of  the  usurers.  Of 
the  wounded,  one  died  in  the  hospital  of  Guanajuato  during 
the  operation  of  amputating  his  leg,  which  was  deemed 
necessary. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  pay  a  tribute 
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of  thankful  gratitude  to  the  ladies  of  this  city,  who,  by  their 
thoughtful  generosity,  did  much  to  alleviate  our  sufferings. 
Nine  of  them  deserve  special  mention,  as  they  undertook 
a  journey  to  plead  our  cause  ;  two  others  went  as  far  as 
Mexico,  and  laid  our  case  before  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. But  their  journeys  were  destined  to  be  without 
effe6l,  for  no  decision  was  come  to  in  our  regard,  except 
that  a  few  concessions  were  made  by  the  judges. 

The  Jefe  Politico  of  Santa  Maria  de  Luz,  who  arrested  us, 
wrote,  as  it  is  now  generally  known,  a  grandiloquent  letter 
to  the  Government,  in  which  he  lauded  to  the  skies  the 
heroic  fortitude  of  the  troops,  and  magnified  as  much  as  he 
could  the  chara6ler  of  the  eineiite.  Drawing  inspiration 
from  this  mendacious  epistle,  the  President  and  the  Govern- 
ment eulogized  the  prowess  of  the  military  and  the  com- 
mendable a61;ivity  of  the  Jcfe,  reserving  all  the  uncompli- 
mentary epithets  to  qualify  the  condu6l  of  the  people  and 
the  missionaries.  This  has  had  the  effe6l  of  prejudicing  the 
minds  of  all  those  in  power  against  us. 

As  this  condemnation  became  public,  the  city  of  Guana- 
juato assumed  the  appearance  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  guards  at  the  castle  were  trebled,  and  every  entrance, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  was  watchfully  guarded  ; 
yea,  more,  soldiers  were  placed  on  the  roofs,  and  regiments 
paraded  the  streets  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  in 
order  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Even 
this  was  not  deemed  sufficient;  cannon  were  mounted  on 
the  adjacent  hills  in  case  of  emergency  ....  "It  was  a  great 
vi6lory." 
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St.  Mary's  University, 

Galveston,  Texas, 

New  Year's  Day,  1890. 

Rev.  dear  Father, 

P.  C. 

Five  years  ago  Rev.  Fr.  Butler,  then  Superior  of  the 
Mission,  finally  accepted  St.  Mary's  University  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gallagher.  This  institution 
had  been  successively  in  the  hands  of  various  religious 
bodies,  all  of  whom  quickly  resigned  their  charge.  The 
Jesuits  were  looked  upon  as  a  last  resource.  If  they  should 
fail,  there  was  no  hope  for  Catholic  education  in  Galveston  ; 
and  the  loss  of  Galveston  would  be  the  loss  of  Texas.  The 
College  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building  admirably 
suited  to  educational  purposes.  Situated  in  one  of  the  most 
respe6lable  quarters,  it  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  city 
and  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  city  on  either  side. 

The  city  of  Galveston  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Galveston  Island,  commanding  the  entrance  from  the  Gulf 
to  Galveston  Bay,  and  conne6led  with  the  mainland  by  a 
trestle  two  miles  long,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  bridge. 
The  varied  produ6ls  of  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  Texas  and 
of  the  Southwestern  States,  are  conveyed  over  this  trestle 
to  Galveston,  where  the  merchant  vessels  of  South  America 
and  Europe  are  waiting  to  transport  them  to  other  markets. 
The  exports  of  Texas  are  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity ; 
for  fresh  portions  of  its  virgin  soil  are  yearly  reduced  to 
cultivation  by  crowds  of  immigrants  who  pour  in  from  every 
dire6lion.  The  prosperity  of  Texas  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  prosperity  of  Galveston,  its  principal  city  and 
seaport ;  and  when,  at  no  distant  date,  the  plough  of  the 
settler  shall  have  turned  the  last  acre  of  its  vast  extent — 
more  than  four  times  the  size  of  all  New  England — Galves- 
ton, the  avenue  of  its  wealth,  will  have  become  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

As  this  city  forms  "the  subje6l  of  my  story,"  I  will  briefly 
sketch  its  history — a  rather  remarkable  one,  like  that  of 
almost  every  city,  place,  and  citizen  in  Texas.  Its  straight 
and  spacious  streets ;  its  public  buildings  of  remarkable  archi- 
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te6lural  beauty ;  the  incessant  hum  of  commerce  that  resounds 
through  its  streets  and  blocks,  mark  out  Galveston  as  a  sed- 
ulous cultivator  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Yet,  in  a  recent  ex- 
cursion to  the  west-end  of  the  Island,  I  was  reminded  that 
little  more  than  'half  a  century  ago  the  only  white  inhab- 
itants were,  by  repute  at  least,  a  horde  of  wild  and  reckless 
buccaneers.  Twenty  miles  west  of  the  city,  Lafitte's  Grove,  a 
clump  of  magnificent  oaks  standing  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  island,  relieves  the  sameness  of  the  prairie  scenery.  All 
these  trees  are  welded  together  at  the  base,  forming  a  solid 
mass  of  oak,  about  twenty-five  feet  square.  They  afford  an 
illustration  of  the  proverb,  "unity  is  strength  ;"  for  three  hun- 
dred year's  ago  (i  585)  they  figured  as  a  landmark  on  a  Span- 
ish chart  of  the  Southern  coast,  and,  in  spite  of  the  terrific 
storms  that  have  in  the  meantime  swept  the  Gulf,  they 
stand  to-da}^  ere6l,  majestic,  and  unconquered,  like  the  dar- 
ing Captain  whose  name  they  bear.  Around  these  oaks  a 
thousand  buccaneers  pitched  their  tents,  whose  captain, 
Lafitte,  made  them  his  headquarters  and  held  his  court  be- 
neath their  ample  shade.  A  Catholic  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania purchased  recently  the  property  surrounding  the 
grove,  and,  considering  the  obloquy  cast  upon  Lafitte  in  a 
great  degree  unjust,  gave  to  the  locality  the  name  of  its 
former  master. 

Jean  Lafitte,  born  in  France  in  1780,  emigrated  to  New 
Orleans,  where,  for  a  time,  he  moved  in  the  best  society ; 
but  having  killed  his  opponent  in  a  duel,  he  fled  to  Bar- 
ataria,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
he  succeeded  in  gathering  around  him  a  daring  band  of 
sailors  who  ele6led  him  their  captain.  To  legalize  his 
undertakings,  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  French 
Government  to  prey  on  Spanish  and  English  commerce. 
And  later  New  Carthagena  invested  him  with  similar  authori- 
ty against  Spain.  He  was  soon  in  command  of  a  fleet  of 
eighteen  vessels,  manned  by  a  crew  of  one  thousand  men. 
English  and  American  vessels  were  occasionally  sent  to 
dislodge  him,  but  he  either  eluded  them,  or  showed  forth 
in  such  force  that  they  retired.  Governor  Claiborne  of 
Louisiana  put  a  price  (;^i50o)  on  his  head,  whereupon  La- 
fitte responded  by  putting  $50,000  on  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  latter  sent  a  strong  squadron  to  Barataria,  to 
sweep  the  pirates  off  the  island,  but  Lafitte  easily  capturing 
his  assailants,  treated  them  royally,  and  sent  them  back 
with  presents  to  the  Governor.  He  soon  took  a  still  more 
glorious  revenge.  In  1 8 14,  an  English  brig  appeared  at 
Barataria  bearing  written  proposals  from  the  English  naval 
authorities  to  Lafitte,  to  the  effe6l  that  they  would  put  him 
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in  command  of  a  frigate  with  the  rank  of  post-captain  and 
pay  him  ^^30,000,  if  he  would  assist  them  in  their  war 
against  the  United  States.  Lafitte  at  once  sent  the  docu- 
ments to  a  state  officer  of  Louisiana,  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ingr  his  ser\'ices  to  the  United  States,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  pardon  for  himself  and  his  men.  This  epistle  is  a  manly 
one,  at  once  dignified  and  politic.  He  might  have  evaded 
the  payment  of  duties  at  the  custom-house,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  good  citizen.  "There  were  cer- 
tain vices  in  the  tariff  laws,"  and  he  hinted  that  in 
disregarding  them  he  was  only  putting  his  free-trade  prin- 
ciples into  pra6lice.  His  offer  having  been  accepted,  he  met 
and  defeated  Admiral  Peckingham  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  fought  so  bravely  in  the  historic  battle  of  New 
Orleans  that  Gen.  Jackson  specially  commended  him,  and 
President  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  praising  his  fidel- 
ity and  valor,  and  offering  complete  pardon  to  himself  and 
his  men.  But  unable  to  resist  the  charms  of  ocean  life, 
Lafitte  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  former  crew, 
making  Galveston  Island  his  headquarters.  Soon  a  thou- 
sand men  had  rallied  about  him,  and  a  town  was  built,  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  city.  Perfe6t  discipline  was  in  a 
novel  manner  maintained  among  his  motley  subje6ls.  When 
his  orders  were  disobeyed,  the  accused  received  a  fair  trial, 
during  which  every  circumstance  was  investigated  which 
concerned  his  guilt  or  innocence.  The  only  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge  (Lafitte)  were  death  or  liberty.  In 
the  former  case,  the  judge  at  once  assumed  the  role  of  exe- 
cutioner. The  condemned,  having  exercised  his  choice  of 
place  and  weapons,  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  for  his  life, 
and  with  his  judge  too  ;  but  the  superior  skill  and  strength 
of  Lafitte  always  prevailed.  This  was  the  substitute  for 
rope  and  guillotine  in  Galveston  seventy  years  ago.  An  im- 
provement certainly  on  the  methods  of  Judge  Lynch.  He 
treated  prisoners  with  great  generosity.  In  i82i,one  of  his 
captains  having,  contrary  to  his  express  orders,  attacked  an 
American  vessel.  Captain  Kearney  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  government  to  dislodge  him  from  the  Island.  La- 
fitte received  the  captain  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns, 
and  tried  every  art  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but, 
finding  the  Yankee  inexorable,  he  paid  and  disbanded  his 
followers,  and  abandoned  the  Island  forever.  About  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career  traditions  do  not  agree ;  but  that 
which  we  would  most  willingly  receive,  is  that,  relinquishing 
ocean  life,  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  among  his  friends 
and  kindred  in  his  native  country,  and,  dying  in  peace,  left 
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behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  Christian 
gentleman. 

Lafitte  -is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
gold  had  been  hidden  on  the  Island.  Many  have  searched 
for  it,  but  no  one  has  found  it.  Others,  however,  maintain 
that  Lafitte  had  in  view  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Island, 
which,  if  av^ailed  of,  would  afford  gold  in  plenty.  The  esti- 
mate, if  such  it  was,  has  proved  a  true  one.  The  bleak  Bay 
in  which,  some  seventy  years  ago,  the  galleys  of  the  priva- 
teer or  buccaneer  cast  anchor,  has  now  become  the  safe  har- 
bor of  the  merchant  vessels  that  once  were  roughly  handled 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  Galveston  is  now  the  trusted  de- 
positary of  the  produ6ls  of  those  regions,  which  once  trem- 
bled at  the  mention  of  its  name.  The  only  drawback  to 
Galveston  harbor — that  sand  bars  occasionally  form  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay,  preventing  the  entrance  of  Atlantic 
steamers —  is  now  to  be  removed  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, for  the  commissioners  appointed  to  decide  on  the 
relative  facilities  of  Southern  harbors,  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vancing a  sum  for  their  development,  have  decided  on  Gal- 
veston as  the  harbor  for  Texas  and  the  Trans-Mississippi 
States.  The  mere  announcement  has  raised  the  price  of 
property,  and  many  flattering  predi6lions  are  now  confidently 
made  concerning  the  future  prosperity  of  Galveston. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  history  and  material  pros- 
pe(5ls  of  our  city,  the  better  to  explain  our  present  circum- 
stances and  our  hopes  for  the  future.  The  people  of  Gal- 
veston partake  somewhat  of  the  motley  character  of  the 
followers  of  Lafitte :  they  are  pretty  fairly  divided  in  origin 
among  the  various  nations  of  South  America  and  Europe, 
while  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  has  its  representatives  here.  All  these  have  not 
yet  been  moulded  into  one  body  ;  they  are  now  in  the  chrys- 
alis state,  and  require,  on  that  account,  very  tender  handling. 
This  will  explain  the  la61:  that  our  college  has  not  yet 
made  the  rapid  strides  that  the  extent  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation and  the  remarkably  tolerant  spirit  of  the  people, 
would  lead  one  to  expe6l.  Add  to  this,  that  two  splendid 
public-school  buildings  (one,  a  high-school)  have  been 
ere6led  recently  in  our  neighborhood,  which  are  very  ef- 
ficiently condu(?l:ed  for  public  schools.  Many  of  the  poorer 
Catholics  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and  most  of 
those  who  send  them  to  us  take  them  away  as  soon  as  a 
situation  offers.  Hence  it  has  been  found  impossible  so  far 
to  form  a  graduating  class,  but  now  our  prospe6ls  are  better, 
and  will  improve  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  city. 

As  the  diocese  of  Galveston  embraces  nearly  all  Texas, 
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and  as  the  priests  are  few,  there  is  much  mission  work  to 
be  done.  Hence,  our  fathers  are  frequently  called  away  for 
that  purpose.  Fr.  Wm.  Power,  in  conjun6lion  with  Fr. 
Downey,  gave  recently  a  most  successful  mission  at  Alex- 
andria. The  congregations  were  largely  Protestant,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  mission  the  authorities  of  the  city  invited 
Fr.  Power  to  deliver  a  le6lure  in  the  City  Hall.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  crowded  audience  was  thrilled  by  the 
forcible  eloquence  which  Fr.  Power  has  always  at  command. 
Somewhat  previously,  another  of  our  fathers  gave  a  series 
of  retreats  in  Western  Texas  with  excellent  results,  in  spite 
of  having  had  a  full  share  of  those  startling  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  that  form  one  of  the  natural  produ6ts 
of  Texas. 

In  the  city  itself  much  good  has  been  done.  The  city 
hospital  is  attended  by  one  of  our  fathers,  sodalities  have 
been  formed  for  both  sexes  and  colors,  and  over  two  hun- 
dred children  attend  our  Sunday  school.  But  there  is  one 
great  drawback.  Up  to  this  we  have  had  no  church  proper- 
ly so  called,  one  of  the  halls  of  the  college  having  had  to 
serve  the  purpose.  The  fascinating  oratory  of  Fr.  O'Connor 
and  the  solid  eloquence  of  Fr.  Power  have  compensated 
thus  far  for  the  poverty  of  the  edifice ;  but  a  church  was 
needed,  and  Fr.  O'Connor  had  already  proje6led  one,  when 
he  was  called  to  assume  the  re6lorship  of  New  Orleans. 
Rev.  Fr.  Butler,  his  successor,  prosecuted  the  design  with 
energy,  and,  on  March  29,  1 889,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  An  eminent  Catholic  archite6l, 
Mr.  N.  D.  Clayton,  had  built  a  magnificent  residence  in  our 
neighborhood,  the  wonder  of  all  visitors  and  the  boast  of 
Galveston.  He  now  resolved  to  raise  an  edifice  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  which  would  eclipse  in  archite6lural  beauty 
the  Gothic  castle  of  Congressman  Gresham.  And  though 
as  yet  only  the  outer  walls  have  been  built,  he  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  succeeded.  The  style  is  French  Romanesque, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  of  Montmartre, 
Paris  (le  Vant  National').  The  interior  of  the  church  is  157 
by  60,  transept  25  by  80,  and  the  outer  wall  31  feet  in  height. 
The  ceiling  will  be  60  feet  from  the  floor,  the  gables  and  the 
towers  which  support  the  front  on  either  side,  30  feet  higher, 
while  the  cupola  will  rise  to  a  height  of  170  feet.  The 
principal  features  are  the  magnificent  triple-arched  windows 
in  the  transept,  22  feet  high,  and  the  splendid  front,  in  which 
massive  grandeur  and  varied  beauty  are  so  artistically  united 
that  many  competent  critics  assign  it  the  palm  over  anything 
they  have  seen  in  brickwork.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  the 
exact  application  of  Mr.  Clayton's  plans  is  mainly  due  to 
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the  archite6lural  genius  of  Br.  Otteii,  who  superintends 
everything.  To  the  regret  of  all,  the  work  was  inter- 
rupted a  fe,w  days  ago  for  want  of  funds,  which  are  hard  to 
raise  in  Galveston,  when  no  dividends  are  expe6led.  How- 
ever, perfect  confidence  is  felt  that  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  whose 
name  and  for  whose  glory  the  church  was  begun,  will  take 
the  completion  under  Its  own  loving  care.  Then  only  shall 
we  be  able  to  reach  all  our  parishioners,  and  induce  the 
Catholic  parents  of  the  city  to  send  their  children  to  our 
college. 

^    M.  K. 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  of  P.  dc  la  Ccrda. 

PuEBLA,  Mexico, 

December  28,  1889. 

 Let  me  tell  you  how  I  passed  my  vacation. 

After  giving  a  retreat  to  the  Discalced  Carmelites,  and 
making  my  own,  I  set  out  with  PP.  Jorna  (Dutch)  and 
Arocena  (Spanish),  to  give  a  mission  at  Zapotitlan  dc  las 
Salinas  (of  the  salt  mines),  a  town  some  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Puebla,  towards  Oaxaca. 

Such  a  strange-looking  country!  Why,  even  I,  a  Mexi- 
can born  and  bred,  was  astonished.  From  Zapotitlan  on- 
ward, stretches  a  tra61:  called  "  Las  Mistecas."  The  inhab- 
itants are  Indians,  who  speak  the  Mistec  dialect,  but  have  a 
smattering  of  Spanish.  It  is  a  very  hot  place  ;  rain  falls 
but  two  or  three  times  a  year;  so  the  land  is  as  dry  as  a 
chip.  The  part  we  visited  is  very  mountainous  ;  the  moun- 
tains extend,  I  think,  as  far  as  Oaxaca.  And  very  odd- 
looking  mountains  they  are  :  with  their  peaks  jutting  out 
for  all  the  world  like  an  army  of  hedgehogs.  The  "flora" 
of  this  region  is  quite  unique.  It  waxes  strong,  without 
rain,  in  a  parched  soil.  It  comprises  "  Organos,"  "Viznagas," 
Agaves,  and  "Palmillos."  The  "Organos"  are  so  styled 
from  their  resemblance,  when  clustered  together,  to  a  church- 
organ.  They  reach  a  height  of  eighteen  feet,  and  are  found 
in  great  variety.  All,  without  exception,  bend  towards  the 
north,  and  a  slit  or  seam  runs  straight  from  top  to  bottom 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  bend.  Now  this  bend  is  not  caused 
by  the  wind,  since  the  wind  blows  the  other  way.  What 
does  cause  it  ?    Come  down  here  and  we'll  study  it  up  to- 
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gether.  If  this  phenomenon  were  found  on  one  or  two 
mountains  only  it  would  not  be  so  striking.  But  it  is  found 
everywhere, — not  a  trace  of  an  exception.  "Las  Mistecas," 
for  all  its  barren  aspe6l,  is  very  rich  land.  It  abounds  in 
marble  of  many  kinds.  Onyx  is  as  abundant  as  granite  at 
Woodstock.  There  are  mines  of  salt,  of  silver,  and  of  gold  ; 
though  only  the  salt  mines  are  worked  at  present. 

We  went  from  Puebia  to  Tehuacan  in  the  cars  ;  but  from 
Tehuacan  onward  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  horse-back 
over  roads  that  would  have  tired  a  goat. 

The  mission  began  on  the  feast  of  St.  Stanislaus,  and  closed 
on  the  8th  of  December.  It  was  solemnly  consecrated  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  to  which  fa6l  we  ascribe  its  success,  in 
spite  of  the  very  serious  difficulties  with  which  we  had  to 
contend.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  which  met  us  at  the 
outset.  The  bishop  forbade  us  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
any  one  who  should  not  first  pay  a  year's  tithes.  Now  no 
tithes  had  been  colle6led  for  fifty  years  back,  and  probably 
none  had  ever  been  paid  on  salt.  Bear  in  mind,  please, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  were  salt  miners.  Really,  had 
I  known  the  difficulty  in  advance,  I  should  not  have  set  out 
on  the  mission.  But  God  touched  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
people  and  they  expressed  their  eagerness  to  go  to  confes- 
sion, cost  what  it  might.  No  confessions  had  been  heard 
among  them  for  fifteen  years.    I  leave  you  to  imagine  how 

fruitful  our  work  was  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  episode 

over  which  we  laughed  heartily.  P.  Jorna  was  called  to 
the  bed-side  of  a  man  who  was  very  ill,  and  had  been  in  a 
sort  of  stupor  for  three  days.  On  the  father's  arrival,  the 
members  of  the  family  strove  to  rouse  the  sick  man  ;  but, 
for  all  their  clamoring,  they  elicited  no  response.  At  last 
a  little  child  approached,  and  in  the  shrillest  of  trebles 
called  into  its  father's  ear : 

"  Papa,  papa ! " 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

*'  The  father  is  here  ! " 

"  Thank  God  ! " 

"Should  you  like  to  go  to  confession?" 
"  Yes.  Why  not  ?  " 

So  the  sick  man  was  left  alone  with  the  priest.  The  lat- 
ter addresses  his  penitent.  No  answer.  He  shouts.  The 
penitent  replieth  never  a  word.  At  last,  imitating  the  pip- 
ing treble  of  the  child,  the  priest  calls  : 

"  Papa,  papa  !  " 

"What  is'it?" 

"Shall  I  hear  your  confession  ? " 
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"Yes.  Why  not?" 
"Are  you  sorry  for  all  your  sins?" 
No  answer. 

"  Papa,  papa  !  Are  you  sorry  for  all  your  sins  ?" 

"Yes.  Why  not  ?"  said  "  Papa." 
And  P.  Jorna  departed  with  a  grateful  heart. 

We  heard  two  thousand  confessions,  for  the  most  part, 
general ;  set  many  marriage  cases  right ;  and,  in  gratitude 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  established  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 

You  see,  dear  father,  how  we  pass  our  v^acations  in 
Mexico. 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

Letter  of  Fr.  Hugh  to  Mr.  Rittvieyer. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Church  of  St.  Louis, 

Diocese  of  St.  Augustine, 
Jan.  5.  1890. 

You  ask  me  to  let  you  know  some  particulars  about  our 
position  here,  and  the  work  we  are  doing.  Here,  then,  are 
a  few  items  gathered  at  random,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
uninteresting. 

Tampa  is  as  yet  but  a  very  small  city  when  compared 
with  other  cities  in  the  Union,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  grow  in  the  future.  Its  population  at  present 
numbers  about  3 500,  mostly  English-speaking  people.  The 
few  wide  streets  of  this  our  little  town  are  not  paved,  but 
covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand  ;  they  are  not  lighted  up 
at  night  with  ele6lric  lights,  no,  nor  even  with  gas-light,  but 
by  large  round  coal-oil  lamps,  placed  at  sufificienth-  great 
distances  from  one  another. 

Very  little  Spanish  is  spoken  in  Tampa  itself ;  but  about 
two  miles  north  of  Tampa  is  a  little  town  called  Jbor  (or 
Ibor)  which  is  almost  entirely  settled  by  Cubans,  and  there 
Spanish  is  spoken  quite  extensiv^ely.  A  line  of  street-cars 
conne6ls  the  two  towns,  and  a  little  dummy,  or  small  engine, 
runs  out  to  Jbor  every  half  hour.  Yesterday  I  went  out 
there  for  the  first  time  in  company  with  Fr.  Quinlan  ;  we 
saw  several  families  and  had  to  talk  Spanish  all  the  time. 
We  are  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  building  a  church 
at  Jbor,  as  the  people  there  are  nearly  all  Catholics,  at  least 
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in  name,  though  many  of  them  do  not  pradlice,  and  have 
not  gone  to  church  or  approached  the  sacraments  for  years. 
The  population  is  almost  as  numerous  as  that  of  Tampa ; 
their  occupation  is  chiefly  cigar-making ;  for  there  are  a 
number  of  cigar-fa6lories  at  this  place,  and  there  pure  Hav- 
ana cigars  are  made  by  the  million.  The  standard  of  mor- 
ality among  these  Cabans,  in  some  respe6ls  at  least,  is  not 
a  very  high  one,  and  we  meet  with  some  queer  -  Casus  de 
Matrimonio.  The  other  day  a  man  from  Jbor  came  to  us, 
wishing  to  get  married  to  a  woman  whose  husband  is  still 
alive,  and  from  whom  she  separated  some  time  ago.  Another, 
also  a  Cuban,  separated  from  his  wife  five  years  ago,  wished 
to  marry  again,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  since  his  former 
wife  is  now  married  again,  he  also  has  a  right  to  marry 
again.  Both,  of  course,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  answer 
we  gave  them,  and,  T  am  pretty  sure,  got  married  by  the 
squire.  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  good 
among  the  people,  and  our  hopes  must  chiefly  be  confined 
to  their  children,  whom  we  shall  endeavor  to  instru6l  and 
bring  up  as  good  Catholics.  Providence  has  favored  our 
good  intentions  in  this  dire6lion,  for  already  one  thousand 
dollars  have  been  donated  to  us  for  a  church  at  Jbor  by  a 
Protestant  gentleman  living  at  San  Augustine. 

The  number  of  pra6lical  Catholics  in  Tampa  is  very  small, 
scarcely  reaching  three  hundred  ;  but  they  are  really  good 
people,  kindly  disposed  towards  us,  and  glad  of  our  pres- 
ence amongst  them.  Including  Jbor,  the  total  number  of 
parishioners  belonging  to  our  church  of  St.  Louis  runs 
up  to  nearly  three  thousand.  But  besides  this,  we  have 
a  great  number  of  missions  and  stations  to  attend  to ;  in 
fa6l,  we  have  eight  counties  of  Florida  to  ourselves,  and 
in  nearly  each  county  some  three  or  four  centres  which  we 
have  to  visit.  Fr.  Quinlan  left  for  one  of  these  missions 
this  morning ;  he  will  return  in  about  a  week,  and  then 
almost  immediately  start  for  another.  I  myself  was  last 
Sunday  at  Lakeland,  a  small  town  thirty-two  miles  distant 
from  Tampa  ;  I  said  Mass  there  in  a  private  house  belong- 
ing to  a  Catholic  family;  their  joy  was  great,  for  they  had 
not  been  able  to  hear  Mass  for  a  long  time.  This  little 
town  is  most  pi6luresquely  situated  ;  it  borders  on  nine  small 
lakes,  and  is  studded  with  a  number  of  fine  orange  and 
lemon  groves.  These  groves  or  plantations  are,  however, 
far  from  uncommon  in  this  "Land  of  Flowers  ;"  one  meets 
them  everywhere  ;  we  ourselves  have  quite  a  number  of 
orange-trees  in  our  garden,  and  though  we  are  con.stantly 
eating  oranges  at  all  our  meals,  still  we  have  been  able  to 
sell  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  these  golden  apples. 
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In  these  small  residences  one  meets  with  a  number  of  pri- 
vations unknown  in  our  large  colleges.  I  have  a  very  small 
room  by  the  side  of  our  kitchen — a  rather  pleasant  neigh- 
borhood, 11  est  cc  pas  / — I  can  see  the  day-light  through  the 
chinks  in  the  floor  and  the  door,  and  my  window,  even  when 
closed,  affords  the  balmy  breeze  facilities  for  a  constant  com- 
munication between  itself  and  the  chinks,  so  that  I  am  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fresh  air,  and  cannot  complain  of  a  want 
of  light.  The  weather,  however,  is  still  very  warm,  and  the 
mosquitos  too  are  still  quite  troublesome.  But  these  little 
trials  and  privations  are  also  set  off  by  consolations  of  a 
quite  different  kind.  On  Christmas  Day  I  was  very  much 
edified  at  the  fervor  displayed  by  a  good  old  Swiss  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  who,  living  in  the  midst  of  Protestants, 
had  travelled  on  foot  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles 
to  hear  three  Masses  and  approach  the  sacraments.  A  young- 
Englishman,  a  convert,  came  in  his  yacht  from  quite  a  dis- 
tance to  hear  Mass  and  approach  the  sacraments  on  New 
Year's  Day.  It  is  really  consoling  to  find  such  fervor  in  men 
living  so  far  away  from  any  Catholic  church,  and  surrounded 
by  men  of  every  possible  creed. 

A  northern  company,  who  own  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boats in  Florida,  are  building  a  most  magnificent  hotel  in 
our  sandy  little  town.  I  visited  it  yesterday  in  company 
with  a  Catholic  gentleman  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  spends 
the  winter  here  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  The  building  is 
very  imposing.  Five  hundred  feet  of  it  are  now  under  roof, 
and  they  are  working  hard  to  finish  the  interior.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  brick,  and  fire-proof ;  the  joists  are  all  of  fine  steel, 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  filled  in  with  concrete. 
Six  elegant  turrets  adon^w  the  roof,  from  which  one  can 
get  a  fine  view  of  Tampa,  Tampa  Bay,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  hotel  when  complete  will  be  over  one  thousand 
one  hundred  feet  long;  no  money  will  be  spared  in  making 
it  comfortable,  and  all  the  latest  improvements  will  be  found 
therein.  Its  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  several  million 
dollars.  The  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  and  who  has 
travelled  a  good  deal,  told  me  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  America.  Tampa  has  undoubtedly  a  great  future 
before  it,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  a  big  and  important  place 
some  years  hence.  I  tell  you  this,  because  with  the  growth 
of  Tampa  the  importance  of  our  position  here  will  increase 
and  the  field  of  our  labors  will  be  widened. 

Independently  of  this,  however,  there  is  a  good  probabil- 
ity that  in  the  .near  future  another  big  portion  will  be  added 
to  our  already  too  large  field  for  the  few  of  us.  When  the 
parish-priest  of  Key  West  dies  or  resigns,  we  shall  have 


that  large  parish  added  on  to  what  we  have  already.  It  is 
likely,  as  he  told  us  lately,  when  he  returned  with  Fr.  Quin- 
lan  from  the  Synod  at  San  Augustine,  that  he  will  soon  leave 
Florida  and  return  to  Italy,  his  native  country.  Thus  you 
see  how  appropriately  the  words  of  our  Saviour  apply  to 
this  country :  "The  harvest  is  great  indeed,  but  the  laborers 
are  few."  Let  us  then  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
He  may  send  laborers  into  this  field. 


CANADA. 

THE  END  OF  THE  JESUIT  ESTATE  AFFAIR. 

The  last  a61;  in  the  great  Jesuit  Estate  Question  was  per- 
formed on  the  fifth  of  November  last  in  the  Provincial  of- 
fices, Montreal,  when  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier,  Prime  Minister, 
paid  ;^400,ooo  to  Father  Turgeon,  the  Pope's  procurator  ad 
hoc.  This  sum  releases  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  all 
claims  which  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  Society  of  Jesus 
had  on  the  estates  unjustly  seized  by  the  crown  of  England 
in  the  year  1800.  The  choice  of  the  date  for  the  final  pay- 
ment— the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot — was  very  displeasing  to  the  Orangemen.  Giving  back 
the  Jesuits  their  property  on  the  fifth  of  November  was 
adding  insult  to  injury  and  wounding  sentiments  the  Orange- 
men thought  even  Mr.  Mercier  should  feel  himself  bound 
to  respe6l.  And  there  were  some  weak-kneed  Catholics  too 
who  thought  the  Prime  Minister  should  not  taunt  his  van- 
quished enemies.  But  the  coincidence  of  dates  was  an  ac- 
cident that  circumstances  could  not  alter,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  only  day  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  could  conven- 
iently assemble  in  Montreal ;  and  so  the  bitter  recriminations 
of  the  Orangemen  had  little  effe6l. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  certain  amount  of  official  so- 
lemnity was  observed  in  the  payment  of  the  $400,000.  The 
newspapers  opposed  to  Mr.  Mercier  treated  the  whole 
scene  in  the  government  office  that  morning  as  a  mock- 
heroic  one,  and  wished  to  prove  that  the  ambitious  Prime 
Minister,  in  surrounding  himself  with  Monsignori,  Jesuits, 
and  other  members  of  the  clergy,  was  trying  to  make  polit- 
ical capital  out  of  a  simple  business  transa6lion.  Cer- 
tainly the  event,  with  its  accomplishment,  lent  itself  more 
or  less  to  this  interpretation  ;  but  so  many  other  Canadian 
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statesmen  had  grappled  with  the  vexed  question  during 
eighty-seven  years,  and  had  failed,  that  Mr.  Mercier  may 
well  be  pardoned  the  little  pride  he  may  have  felt  the  day 
he  signed  the  document  he  considered  the  most  important 
of  his  whole  life. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  November, 
the  Prime  Minister  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  long 
table  in  the  main  room  of  the  government  offices.  He  had 
the  newly-created  Monsignor  Labelle,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Colonization  at  his  right,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Montreal  at  his  left.  Farther  down  the  table  were  seated 
the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  several  of  our  fathers,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bishops  who  shared  in  the  estate  money, 
and  other  prominent  citizens. 

After  all  had  been  comfortably  placed,  Mr.  Mercier  called 
upon  the  Notary  Lussier  to  read  the  deed  of  agreement  which 
had  been  drawn  up  between  the  government  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  which  was  now  about  to  be  signed  by  both.  This  docu- 
ment had  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand ;  every  word 
chosen  and  weighed,  so  that  no  flaw,  legal  or  otherwise, 
might  be  discovered  to  give  trouble  to  future  generations. 
In  it  were  recorded  the  stipulations  by  which  for  a  compen- 
sation of  $400,000,  "the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  will  receive  a  full,  complete,  and  perpetual  conces- 
sion of  all  the  property  which  may  have  belonged  in  Can- 
ada by  whatever  title  to  the  Fathers  of  the  old  Society  ;  and 
the  Jesuits  will  renounce  all  rights  generally  whatsoever 
upon  such  property,  and  the  revenues  therefrom,  in  favor  of 
the  Province  ; — the  whole  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
Sacred  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  general." 

This  document  being  read,  Assistant  Provincial  Secretary 
Mitchell  produced  checks,  thirteen  in  number,  ready  for 
indorsement,  in  the  following  order  : — For  the  Jesuits, $160,- 
000;  Laval  University,  Quebec,  ^100,000;  Laval  University, 
Montreal,  ^40,000 ;  the  Apostolic  Prefefture  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  $20,000 ;  the  Archbishopric  of  Quebec,  $10,- 
000;  the  Archbishopric  of  Montreal,  $10,000 ;  Bishopric  of 
Chicontimi,  $10,000;  Bishopric  of  Nicolet,  $10,000;  Bish- 
opric of  Three  Riv^ers,  $10,000;  Bishopric  of  St.  Hyacinthe, 
$10,000;  Bishopric  of  Sherbrooke  $10,000;  representing 
interest  due  to  the  Jesuits,  $5260.  All  the  checks  were 
made  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  subje6l  to  the 
order  of  Father  Turgeon,  to  whom  they  were  handed  one 
by  one  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence. 

The  next  proceeding  was  the  signing  of  the  deed  of 
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agreement;  but  Mr.  Mercier  began  by  making  a  speech,  of 
which  what  follows  is  a  summary  : 

"Before  putting  my  signature  at  the  bottom  of  this  im- 
portant deed,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  will  be  brief,  but 
I  trust  that  my  words  will  be  appropriate.  This  deed,  which 
will  stand  as  a  monument,  contains  two  important  clauses; 
first,  a  cession  of  all  rights  in  the  Jesuit  estates  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and,  secondly,  the  payment  of  ^400,000  by 
the  Province.  This  cession  is  the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  Father  Turgeon  and  myself,  san6lioned  by  the 
Legislature,  a  compromise  made  in  the  name  of  several  im- 
portant parties  interested  :  first,  the  Pope,  representing  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  secondly,  the  Jesuit  fathers  both  ancient 
and  present ;  thirdly,  the  Province  of  Quebec.  A  cession 
is  made  of  all  rights  which  the  Church  could  claim,  of  all 
rights  which  the  ancient  Jesuits  could  claim,  and  of  all  rights 
which  the  newly-incorporated  body  of  Jesuits  in  1887  might 
claim  to  these  Estates.  For  this  the  Province  of  Quebec 
pays  ^400,000,  a  very  considerable  sum  in  appearance,  but 
in  reality  a  very  small  one.  If  the  real  value  of  the  estates 
be  compared  to  this  sum,  the  amount  becomes  insignificant. 
Moreover,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fa6l  that  we  are 
purchasing  peace  at  this  price  and  causing  a  disappearance 
of  difficulties  between  civil  and  religious  authorities,  that 
we  are  bequeathing  to  our  children  a  legacy  of  peace  which 
will  enable  them  to  proclaim  aloud  that  men  were  found  in 
these  days  sufficiently  imbued  with  religious  and  national 
sentiments  to  settle  this  important  question  ;  if  all  these 
things  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  certainly  entitled 
to  credit  for  having  worked  for  the  general  good. 

"The  amount  is  to  be  paid  by  separate  checks  for  each 
item  of  distribution.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  Father  Turgeon's  extraordinary 
delicacy.  He  was  to  receive  the  whole  amount  for  distribu- 
tion. The  whole  could,  and  perhaps  should,  have  been  paid 
to  him.  However,  he  thought  better  (and  for  that  I  thank 
him)  that  separate  checks  should  be  made  out,  so  that  each 
one  might  be  considered  as  receiving  dire6l  the  amount 
granted  him  by  the  Holy  Father." 

After  making  a  few  observ^ations  regarding  the  $60,000  to 
be  given  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Mercier 
continued :  "As  God  is  my  witness,  I  make  the  most  fer- 
vent vows  that  peace  may  reign  everywhere,  not  only  among 
Catholics  but  among  Protestants  also,  and  that  all  may  unite 
in  proclaiming  the  advent  of  civil  and  religious  peace,  and 
express  satisfa6lion  at  the  law  made  to  settle  this  important 
question.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  feeling  of 


the  «>  reat  majority ;  and  as  regards  the  agitation  which  has 
been  raised  and  which,  it  appears,  still  exists  in  certain 
quarters,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  shall  continue  in  my  ro/e 
of  peace-maker,  making  no  charge  against  those  who  may 
think  differently  from  me.  Having  rendered  justice  to  the 
religious  authorities,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  this  great  day.  I  believe  I  have  done  right.  If  others 
think  otherwise,  let  them  take  the  responsibility  of  their 
a6ls.  History  will  relate  in  its  pages,  when  we  have  disap- 
peared, when  passions  have  calmed  down,  who  were  right 
and  who  were  wrong.  However,  above  us  all  stands  a  most 
impartial  Judge,  before  whom  all  must  appear.  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  French  and  English.  He  will  judge  us  all  with 
more  equity  than  men  may  sometimes  have  done.  Before 
closing,  gentlemen,  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have  invited 
my  two  sons  to  sign  this  deed  which  I  consider  the  most 
important  document  of  my  whole  life.  I  trust  you  will  allow 
them  to  put  down  their  names  as  witnesses  thereto."  This 
able  speech  was  long  and  loudly  applauded. 

Father  Turgeon,  rising  to  reply,  said  he  did  not  expert 
to  be  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  However,  he 
could  not  refuse  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier  who 
had  rendered  him  so  many  valuable  services  on  different 
occasions.  "To  say,"  he  continued,  "that  I  am  thankful  to 
the  Legislature,  is  a  statement  that  will  astonish  no  one. 
Appointed  to  a  special  mission  by  the  Propaganda  and  by 
superiors,  I  wish  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  the  Hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  for  their  proceedings 
towards  me.  Mr.  Mercier  has  referred  to  my  delicacy.  I 
must  say  that  there  was  a  confli6l  of  delicacy  between  us, 
and  he  carried  off  the  palm.  He  had  many  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  he  overcame  them  vi6loriously  ....  We 
have  been  charged  at  times  with  meddling  in  politics.  Now 
why  should  we  not  have  the  right  to  say  a  thing  is  right 
when  we  find  it  right,  and  to  thank  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier  and 
his  Cabinet  for  what  they  have  done  for  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Society?  I  thank  them,  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
Propaganda  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  After  making  a 
short  digression  to  prove  by  examples  the  loyalty  of  our 
old  Fathers  to  the  flags  that  floated  over  them  before  and 
after  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  Father  Turgeon  concluded  : 
"As  a  Canadian  I  thank  Mr.  Mercier  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  us.  Thanks  to  God  first,  then  to  him  and  to  the 
Legislature,  we  are  now  recognized  as  citizens.  In  becom- 
ing Jesuits  we  did  not  cease  to  be  Canadians.  Ancient 
Rome  conferred  the  title  of  citizenship  for  less  than  has 
been  done  by  our  Fathers.    Our  Order  has  glorious  pages 
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in  the  history  of  our  country.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the 
Jesuits  shed  their  blood  for  their  adopted  country  of  Canada, 
they  are  ready  to  shed  it  again  ;  that  surely  gives  them  a 
title  to  citizenship  ....  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  1 
was  a  witness  to  the  good  impression  produced  among  the 
high  dignitaries  of  Rome  by  this  important  a6l  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Province  ot  Quebec,  and  I  may  say  that  those 
who  took  part  in  effe6ling  its  passage  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  Rome." 

.  Father  Turgeon  and  Mr.  Mercier  then  signed  the  deed  of 
agreement,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  those  of 
our  Fathers  who  were  present,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Father  Turgeon  then  indorsed  the  checks,  except 
the  ;^ 1 60 ,000  one  which  he  retained  for  the  Society,  and 
handed  them  over  one  by  one  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  University  who  were  present  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  cession  that 
marked  the  end  of  legislation  in  the  famous  estate  question. 

"But  is  it  indeed  the  end  ?"  asked  the  Toronto  Mai/.  It 
is  the  end  of  the  claims  the  Society  had  to  the  estates ;  but 
it  is  not  the  end  of  the  base  charges  of  double-dealing, 
underhand  politics,  etc.,  which  are  thrown  into  its  face  daily 
by  Catholic  newspapers.  This  may  seem  strange  condu6l 
for  Catholic  newspapers.  But  it  is  well  to  know  that  there 
are  two  distin6l  Catholic  parties  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
There  are  the  Ultramontanes,  or  "No  surrender"  party, 
pretty  numerous  and  aggressive,  represented  by  L Etcndard 
and  La  Verite.  There  is  the  other  party,  also  numerous, 
represented  by  at  least  a  dozen  of  newspapers,  whose  funda- 
mental rule  is,  "Don't  try  to  be  a  better  Catholic  than  the 
Pope  ;"  and  it  is  amazing  how  triumphantly  they  succeed  in 
observing  their  rule.  The  Jesuits  are  placed  among  the 
Ultramontanes  ;  we  are,  in  fa6l,  "accused"  of  being  the  lead- 
ers of  Ultramontanism  ;  consequently,  have  to  bear  the  blows 
levelled  at  us  by  the  dozen  newspapers  subsidized  by  the 
other  party.  These  attacks  are  taken  up  by  the  Protestant 
press,  and,  Catholic  testimony  alone  being  evoked,  a  clear 
case  is  naturally  made  out  against  us. 

The  only  motive  that  can  be  given  for  the  abuse  which 
has  been  specially  aimed  at  the  Society  during  the  past 
couple  of  years,  is  jealousy  or  disappointment  at  our  success 
all  along  the  line  ;  first,  the  success  of  the  Incorporation 
Bill  in  1887,  in  spite  of  distinguished  ecclesiastical  opposi- 
tion ;  secondly,  Mr.  Mercier's  firm  attitude  and  ultimate 
success  in  the  passage  of  the  Estates  Bill.  During  the  ex- 
citing debate  over  this  Bill,  our  relations  with  Mr.  Mercier, 
statesman^  were  necessarily  intimate  at  times,  and  in  the 
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eyes  of  an  ill-disposed  public  tended  to  identify  us  with  Mr, 
MerciQY, 'po/ittdan  and  nationalist.  An  accusation  of  med- 
dling in  politics  was  brought  against  the  Society  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1889,  and  Fr.  Superior  had  to  publish  a  letter  to 
say  that  the  accusation  was  without  foundation.  The  Jesuits 
were  grateful  to  Mr.  Mercier  for  services  rendered,  but  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  showing:  trratitude  and 
identifying  oneself  with  a  party. 

The  Jesuits  came  out  unscathed,  but  the  Hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  paying  for  his  firmness.  His  political  antago- 
nists are  the  Blue  Conservatives  and  Red  Liberals.  His 
party  is  the  fruit  of  the  Riel  agitation  ;  it  was  formed  at  a 
famous  indignation  meeting  held  in  Montreal  in  1885.  The 
French  Canadians,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  who  thought 
their  beloved  Province  of  Quebec  was  in  danger,  heard  Mr. 
Mercier's  famous  cry,  "Let  us  keep  together  !"  left  the  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  ranks  and  rallied  under  the  banner  of 
the  new  National  party.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Nation- 
alists should  find  enemies  in  the  ranks  they  abandoned ;  nor  is 
it  surprising  that  the  statesmen  who  made  them  abandon  those 
ranks  should  receive  an  extra  cut  of  the  lash.  Mr.  Mercier 
and  his  Nationalists  are  feeling  the  resentment  of  both  Lib- 
erals and  Conservatives.  That  the  Liberals  should  be  de- 
monstrative in  their  resentment  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  they  are  the  people  who  look  to  France  for  their  in- 
spirations ;  but  that  the  Conservative  element  should  follow 
a  similar  line  of  condu6l  is  discouraging.  In  Lower  Canada 
a  few  years  ago  the  French  Conserv-ative  camp  was  supposed 
to  be  a  refuge  for  all  that  was  honorable  and  frankly  Cath- 
olic. But  all  that  is  changing  now.  The  National  party 
robbed  it  of  its  best  blood,  and  w^hatex^er  prestige  it  had  in 
former  years  is  dwindling  down  to  a  shadow.  There  is  no 
longer  any  honor  in  being  a  Conservative,  any  more  than  in 
being  a  Liberal.  Both  parties  have  gathered  under  their 
wings  all  the  violent  writers  in  the  Province  ;  and  the  tone 
of  the  press  which  they  subsidize  begins  to  differ  not  a  whit 
from  French  Radicalism.  For  not  to  mention  the  utter 
degradation  of  language  and  sentiment  French  journalism 
of  all  shades  has  reached, — nothing  commoner  than  to  hear 
an  editor  calling  his  brethren  around  the  corner  "nameless 
idiots,"  "shameless  liars"  etc., — Canadian  writers  have  found 
it  necessary  to  borrow  from  France  the  terms  they  require 
to  give  expression  to  the  ideas  that  are  floating  around. 
Such  expressions  therefore  as  "Clericalism,"  "Anti-clerical- 
ism," "Ultramontanism,"  "National  Clergy,"  "Foreigners" 
"Strangers,"  falling  daily  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  Catholic 
politicians,  indicate  anything  but  a  healthy  state  of  public 
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opinion.  It  is  amazing  with  what  dexterity  a  pubHc  man  is 
labelled  and  put  in  his  proper  category.  The  "foreigners" 
and  "strangers"  are  of  course  the  Jesuits,  who  by  the  way 
were  in  Canada  long  before  the  rabid  writers  of  the  Conser- 
vative and  Liberal  parties  had  reached  their  swaddling 
clothes.  But  it  is  not  delicacy  or  ta6l  that  troubles  Cana- 
dian editors.  One  of  the  ablest  writers  (Catholic)  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  called  the  Pope  to  task  for  overlooking 
Cardinal  Taschereau  and  appointing  a  Jesuit  to  transa6l  the 
estate  business.  It  was  a  most  deplorable  error  of  judgment 
and  he  hoped  it  would  never  happen  again.  Another  writer 
(Catholic)  published  recently  a  violent  article  against  the 
Society.  The  translation  of  a  passage  will  suffice  to  give 
the  tone.  Addressing  the  few  other  French  Canadian  jour- 
nals that  stood  by  the  Jesuits  during  the  estates  discussion, 
he  wrote : 

"Your  persistence  in  not  seeing  God  or  the  Church  ex- 
cept through  the  spe6lacles  of  Loyola,  in  criticizing  what- 
ever does  not  come  from  or  go  to  his  Order,  proves  to  us 
that  in  our  land  as  in  many  others,  thanks  to  men  like  you, 
the  Jesuits  are  playing  under  cover  behind  the  throne  a 
ro/e  which  has  always  and  necessarily  had  the  double  result 
of  having  them  shown  out  of  the  country  with  more  or  less 
etiquette,  and  of  diminishing  the  prestige  of  that  Church 
which  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  so  often  simply  made  a  step- 
ping stone  to  ends  Christ  certainly  never  dreamed  of  We 
shall  always  defend  our  own  clergy,  our  own  institutions, 
our  own  country,  against  those  passers-by  {tra)isie?ites)  to 
whom  we  now  put  the  alternative  of  being  either  simply 
Jesuits  or  frankly  and  openly  politicians.  We  shall  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  shot  in  the  back.  In  politics  as  on  the 
battlefield,  the  principle  stands  good  that  those  who  are  not 
soldiers  and  who  are  taken  with  arms  in  hand  are  put  on 
the  footing  of  spies  and  pinned  to  the  wall." 

This  article  was  written  in  vigorous  French  and  created 
quite  a  sensation.  The  Protestant  newspapers  reproduced 
it  as  pure  gospel ;  the  Catholic  refuted  it ;  the  indifferent 
reproduced  it  as  a  curiosity  of  literature.  In  being  too  vio- 
lent the  writer  missed  his  mark  ;  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  for  prose  of  this  stamp.  "Pinning  Jesuits  to  the 
wall"  is  a  very  efife6lual  way  of  silencing  them  ;  but  it  is  a 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  that  commends  itself  to 
Communists,  not  to  Canadians. 

E.  J.  D. 


THREE  GOLDEN  JUBILEES. 


Fr,  Alovsius  Rocoffort. 
(From  the  Chiircli  News) 

The  Rev.  Aloysius  Rocoffort,  S.  J.,  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  061. 
22nd,  1889.  On  the  previous  Friday,  which  was  really  the 
anniversary,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  congregation  presented  themselves  at  the  altar-railing 
to  receive  Holy  Communion  from  his  hands.  On  Tuesday 
the  22nd  at  10.30  o'clock  Father  Rocoffort  celebrated  his 
golden  jubilee  Mass  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  assisted  by 
Rev.  John  B.  De  Wolf,  S.  J.,  as  deacon,  and  Rev.  C.  K. 
Jenkins,  S.  J.,  as  sub-deacon.  Many  of  his  clerical  friends 
were  seated  in  the  sanftuary.  The  preacher  was  Rev.  E. 
A.  McGurk,  S.  J. 

Father  Rocoffort  was  born  in  Marseilles,  France,  March 
15,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Friburg,  Switzerland,  where 
he  spent  four  years,  and  was  received  into  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Avignon,  the  city  of  the  Popes,  06lober  18,  1839. 
After  the  usual  course  of  studies  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
August,  1846,  in  the  seminary  at  Vals.  In  Nov^ember,  1846, 
during  the  Mexican  war,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Louisiana.  For  ten  years  he  labored  in  St.  Charles' 
parish,  in  that  State,  his  parishioners  being  principally 
Acadians.  In  December,  1856,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Distri6l  of  Columbia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  spent  in  Boston  and  some  years  in  France,  has 
been  here  since  that  time  ministering  to  the  congrega- 
tions of  St.  Aloysius  and  Holy  Trinity.  During  the 
war  he  attended  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  the  hospitals 
here,  and  administered  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to 
two  soldiers,  who  were  the  first  wounded  during  our 
long  civil  strife.  These  men  were  stationed  near  Fort 
Washington,  and  were  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell. 
One  of  them  died  soon  after  the  accident.  Father  Rocoffort 
is  well  known  by  the  people  of  the  Distri6l,  and  is  univer- 
sally beloved  for  his  kind,  genial  disposition,  unassuming 
piety  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge.    At  all  times  ready  to  help  those  in  distress,  he  is, 
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never  so  happy  as  when  enga^^ed  in  doin^  somethin<^  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  his  fellow-man.  Although  past  middle 
life,  he  is  full  of  a6livity  and  possessed  of  great  mental  vigor. 
May  he  be  spared  to  his  people  for  many  years. 

Fr.  Adrian  Van  Hulst. 
(From  the  Catholic  Home.) 

The  half  a  century  of  Father  Van  Hulst's  usefulness  has 
few,  if  any,  incidents  that  his  biographer  would  term  striking. 
Like  his  own  chara6ler,  his  work  has  been  silent,  modest 
and  unassuming.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  spent 
in  missionary  work  amongst  the  Indians  in  Kansas,  his  life 
has  been  purely  scholastic,  or  better  say,  spiritual.  At  va- 
rious times  he  was  professor  in  St.  Charles'  College,  Grand 
Coteau,  La.,  minister  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown, 
Kentucky,  and  fbr  a  time  ably  filled  the  chair  of  French 
rhetoric  in  the  St.  Louis  Lhiiversity.  In  1871  he  came  to 
St.  Ignatius'  College  here,  and  has  since  been,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent, the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Jesuit  community  on  W. 
1 2th  Street  and  of  many  other  religious  bodies  in  the  city. 
The  reverend  father  is  regarded  as  a  remarkably  accurate 
casuist  and  an  enlightened  spiritual  dire6lor.  His  conferen- 
ces on  the  end  and  requirements  of  spiritual  life  are  noted 
for  their  deep  and  enlightened  spirituality 

The  golden  jubilee  of  the  venerable  priest  was  fittingly 
celebrated  in  the  Holy  Family  Church  on  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1889.  The  sacred  edifice  was  crowded  and  the  san6lu- 
ary  was  filled  with  priests  and  acolytes.  Prominent  among 
the  clergymen  present  were  the  Archbishop  and  Very  Rev. 
Vicar-General  Daniel  Dowling,  Very  Rev.  F.  Luette,  C.  SS. 
R  .  reaor  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  Rev.  P.  D.  Gill  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo's  Church, and  Rev.  Florentine  Boudreaux, 
S.  J.,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church.  Father  Van  Hulst,  in 
whose  honor  the  celebration  was  gotten  up,  occupiecl  a 
prominent  seat  in  the  san6luary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass  Father  Van  Hulst,  who  is 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  gentle  and  pious  nature,  received 
the  warm  congratulations  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Vicar- 
General,  and  many  visiting  priests  and  friends. 

Br.  William  Hennen. 

(From  the  Fordluwt  Monthly}) 

On  Nov.  9th,  Br.  Hennen  celebrated  the  fiftieth  annix  er- 
sary  of  his  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.    To  many 
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of  the  old  boys  his  name  and  the  celebration  of  his  Jubilee 
undoubtedly  mean  more  than  they  do  to  the  present  gener- 
ation of  students.  Many  of  the  old  graduates  must  recall 
the  Brother  Baker  of  years  ago,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
bakeshop,  when  it  meant  even  more  than  it  does  now. 
Br.  Hennen  has  been  at  Fordham  ever  since  it  was  first 
entrusted  to  the  Jesuits  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  1846. 
Even  that  was  not  his  first  conneclion  with  the  institution. 
For  St.  John's,  in  more  things  than  one,  is  really  old  St. 
Mary's,  of  Kentucky,  transferred  to  its  present  home.  The 
old  clock  on  Second  Division  building  is  from  there,  having 
been  brought  originally  from  France,  while  many  an  old 
book  around  the  house  still  bears  the  stamp  of  St.  Mary's. 

Br.  Hennen  was  among  the  first  who  arrived,  in  August, 
1846,  not  thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  here  so  long, 
yet  here  he  has  been,  year  in  and  year  out,  through  all  this 
long  space  Many  a  pleasant  recollection  he  has  of  those 
first  years — of  the  good-hearted,  manly  crowd  of  fellows, 
hard  working  students  who  played  with  all  their  might  when 
the  time  came,  wilder  a  little  perhaps  than  we  are  now,  but 
magnificent  specimens  of  true  American  youth, — of  those 
first  graduating  classes,  the  members  of  which  have  refle6led 
so  much  honor  on  Alma  Mater,  and  make  the  present  gen 
eration  thoughtful  as  to  what  they  should  be,  "the  heirs  of 
all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." 

The  recolle6lions  of  those  early  days,  as  they  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Monthly,  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  good  old 
brother.  Of  late  years,  of  course,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
engage  in  aftive  work,  but  his  interest  in  the  old  place  has 
never  diminished,  and  many  a  fervent  prayer,  we  feel  sure, 
he  has  breathed  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  old  St. 
John's.  He  has  seen  her  first  cramped  and  narrow  quarters 
gradually  expanding,  and  now  the  very  month  of  his  jubilee 
brings  the  beginning  of  another  and  the  largest  building  yet 
for  her  occupation. 

He  feels  that  with  the  fondest  wish  of  his  heart — the  suc- 
cess of  old  St.  John's — assured,  he  can,  in  joy  of  soul,  say 
his  "Nunc  dimittis."  The  completion  of  fifty  long  years  of 
laborious  life  in  God's  service,  deserves  the  congratulations 
showered  on  him  by  his  brothers  in  religion.  Many  years 
may  he  yet  be  with  us  to  draw  a  blessing  on  us  all  by  his 
fervent  prayers.  W. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  Christian  F.  Wise  (Weiss). 

Mr.  Wise  was  born  in  Bergholz-Zell,  Alsace,  on  May  19, 
1858.  Having  lost  his  father  in  tender  childhood,  he  received 
a  careful  home  training  from  his  pious  mother,  and  in  1870 
began  the  study  of  Latin  under  his  devoted  parish  priest, 
Rev.  Fr.  Doppler,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  novitiate 
of  the  Society,  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  next  year  found 
>'Oung  Wise  in  the  apostolic  school  of  Issenheim,  w^here  his 
teacher  w^as  Fr.  Denis,  now  a  missionary  in  China.  For  a 
brief  space  his  life  w^as  all  sunshine  in  this  happy  home,  but 
lo  !  one  evil  da>'  an  emissary'  of  the  government  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  in  the  name  of  law  and  order  commanded 
these  innocent  children,  under  all  imaginable  penalties,  to 
disperse  or  leave  their  native  land.  To  the  honor  of  these 
little  champions  be  it  said,  that  they  preferred  serving  their 
God  in  voluntary  exile  to  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  home  and 
country.  Some  sought  the  shelter  of  Amiens  ;  others,  in 
company  with  Fr.  De  Foresta,  the  originator  of  that  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  Apostolic  Schools,  who  has  since  died  in  the 
odor  of  sandlity,  went  to  begin  a  new  school  in  Turnhout, 
Belgium,  and  amongst  these  chosen  few  w^as  Christian  Wise. 

Fr.  De  Foresta  was  not  deceived  in  his  judgment  of  the 
boy,  if  he  sele(5ted  him  as  one  of  the  pioneers,  with  a  view  to 
giving  a  healthy  impulse  to  the  new  college,  for  his  rapid 
advance  in  learning  made  him  the  delight  of  his  professors, 
and  his  solid  piet>'  as  prefec5l  of  the  sodality  caused  him  to  be 
proposed  as  a  model  to  newcomers.  When  Fr.  Filling  visited 
Turnhout,  his  persuasive  words  stirred  up  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  American  missions,  and  among  those  who  presented 
themselves  for  the  arduous  work  w^as  a  tiny  boy,  who  begged, 
with  an  imploring  look  in  his  bright  eyes,  to  be  taken  to 
America.  But  superiors  thought  him  too  young,  and  re- 
fused the  desired  permission  until  the  year  1875,  when  Mr. 
Wise  turned  his  back  for  the  last  time  upon  his  blue  Alsatian 
mountains,  and  set  out  bravely  for  the  distant  mission.  His 
companions  on  the  voyage,  were  Fr.  Valazza,  now  pastor  in 
Florissant,  Mr.  Geiger,  who  faded  away  in  a  short  time,  and 
one  other  who  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looked  back. 

Mr.  Wise  during  his  novitiate  laid  solid  foundations  of  the 
religious  life,  and  gave  great  edification  by  his  regularity  and 
whole-souled  charity.  After  his  juniorate  he  spent  two  years 
in  St.  Mary's  College,  where  he  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
of  the  poetrv  and  rhetoric  classes.    It  is  said  that  his  pupils 
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showed  a  remarkable  facilit>-  in  writing  Latin  ;  and  in  this 
they  patterned  after  their  professor,  who  was  himself  the 
author  of -a  colle(5lion  of  Latin  poems.  In  those  earl}-  days 
of  St.  Mary's,  the  scholastics  frequently  had  need  of  more 
than  ordinary  discretion  and  firmness  in  managing  their 
charge.  On  all  such  occasions,  Mr.  Wise  endeared  himself 
to  his  brethren,  b>-  his  willingness  to  help,  and  by  showing 
an  ever  ready  sympathy  in  all  their  troubles.  And  not  onh' 
were  the  community  edified  by  his  charit}-,  but  the  students 
w^ho  came  under  his  care  still  remember  with  gratitude  his 
unselfish  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  most  of  them  generously 
profited  by  his  counsel  and  example,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  who  afterwards  studied  for  the  priesthood,  not  to 
speak  of  those  who,  in  the  world,  have  refle(5led  credit  on 
their  teachers  and  college. 

In  1 88 1,  he  began  his  course  of  Philosophy  in  St.  Louis, 
and  finished  it  in  Woodstock,  in  1884.  As  indicative  of  his 
buoyancy  of  disposition  at  this  time,  it  is  related  that  one 
day,  while  a  professor  w^as  at  work  wdth  his  pupils,  a  distant 
hubbub  broke  on  the  silent  air  of  Woodstock,  and  stealing 
in  through  the  class-room  window,  caused  the  professor  to 
pause  long  enough  to  remark  :  "That's  Mr.  Wise's  laugh; 
he  is  through  his  examination."  And  so  it  proved  ;  for  Mr. 
Wise's  unflagging  spirits,  after  the  trying  ordeal  of  an  hour's 
examination  in  all  Philosophy,  were  regaining  their  wonted 
state,  amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  companions. 

After  his  Philosophy,  Mr.  Wise  taught  for  one  year  in 
Chicago,  and  there  caught  a  cold  which  developed  into  pneu- 
monia. This  dread  disease  passed  awa}'  onh'  to  leave  its 
vi(5lim  the  prey  of  consumption.  Superiors  sent  him  to  tr\' 
the  bracing  climate  of  Colorado,  but  the  disease  had  made 
too  much  headway  to  be  stopped  by  human  means,  and  he 
returned  to  the  province.  After  spending  a  year  in  St.  Louis, 
he  came  to  Cincinnati,  nominalh'  to  stud}-  Theology,  but  in 
reality  to  await  death.  His  conduct  during  his  last  years  of 
life  was  truly  edifying,  his  regularity  at  the  community  exer- 
cises being  remarkable.  He  was  never  a  trouble  to  an}-  one, 
and  somehow  or  other  seemed  to  get  along  without  an>-  at- 
tendance. Almost  to  the  end,  he  continued  to  toil  down  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  refecftory,  then  up  again,  halting  oc- 
casionalh'  through  weakness.  In  the  recreation  room,  we 
used  to  reserve  a  place  for  him,  between  two  windows,  out  of 
the  draught,  and  shortly  after  we  were  all  seated,  in  would 
walk  Mr.  W^ise  exhausted  from  his  wear}^  journey,  but  ready 
for  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath. 

On  Nov.  4,  1888,  Mr.  Wise  was  unable  to  leave  his  room,  and 
the  whisper  went  around  that  he  was  to  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments after  the  noon  recreation.  On  entering  his  room,  we 
found  the  invalid  sitting  in  a  chair  full}-  dressed.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  prayers,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  an- 
ointing of  the  feet,  he  stooped  down  to  take  off  his  shoes,  but 
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the  infirmarian  refused  to  allow  him  to  perform  this  office. 
He  knelt  down  on  the  floor  to  receive  the  Viaticum,  with  a 
beautiful  smile  upon  his  lips  ;  and  we  all  felt  that  it  was  easier 
for  him  to  leave  us  than  for  us  to  part  with  him. 

The  next  morning,  one  of  the  fathers  passing  by  the  door 
of  the  sick  room  saw  Mr.  Wise  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
dressing  for  the  day.  A  moment  later,  the  sound  of  a  little 
hand-bell  called  him  to  the  sick  bed.  The  dying  man  had 
just  strength  enough  to  ask  by  a  sign  for  the  last  absolution. 
He  received  it,  and  then  his  spirit  sank  into  the  gentle  sleep 
of  death. 

'Twas  a  fitting  end  to  a  noble  life.  Conscious  to  the  last, 
he  knew  that  he  was  going,  but  brave  in  death  as  in  life,  he 
laid  down  his  arms  with  the  gladness  of  a  soldier  who  marches 
into  camp  after  the  vi(5lory. — R.  I.  P. 


Fr.  John  Verdin. 

On  the  second  of  last  November,  when  holy  Mother 
Church  was  solemnizing,  with  her  pathetic  liturg}- ,  the  com- 
memoration of  her  faithful  departed,  the  soul  of  Fr.  John 
Verdin  took  its  peaceful  flight  from  this  world.  Fr.  Verdin' s 
health  had  been  gradually  declining  since  his  departure  from 
Woodstock,  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  when,  last  August, 
a  decided  change  for  the  worse  was  noticed,  there  were  few  i 
who  did  not  think  that  his  feeble  frame,  worn  out  by  long 
3'ears  of  the  most  useful  and  energetic  labor,  would  soon  suc- 
cumb to  age  and  disease. 

Fr.  Verdin  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  present  business 
portion  of  vSt.  Louis  on  Feb.  21,  1822.  From  his  e.stimable 
mother  he  inherited  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  disposition, 
which,  confirmed  by  the  excellent  training  of  his  tender 
years,  became  the  prominent  trait  of  his  characfter.  How 
well  we  remember  his  heart}^  greetings,  his  kind  words  of 
encouragement,  and  his  ever  read}^  smile. 

As  a  student  among  his  companions,  as  a  master  among 
his  pupils,  as  a  superior  in  his  community,  and  as  a  spiritual 
father  with  his  younger  brethren,  ever  the  same  kindness  of 
manner  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  charadlerized  Fr.  Ver- 
din, and  won  for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  w^ho  came 
within  the  wide  circle  of  his  intimate  acquaintance. 

Among  the  first  entries  in  the  "List  of  Students"  of  the 
old  St.  Louis  College,  founded  in  1829,  is  the  name  of  John 
Verdin,  aged  seven.  Thenceforth  his  conne(5lion  with  the 
institution  was  of  the  most  intimate  nature.  He  often  re- 
called, with  manifest  pleasure,  the  sense  of  importance  with 
which,  as  a  little  bo>-,  he  was  accustomed  to  read  to  the  fa- 
thers during  meals  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  classical  studies,  he  ha- 
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stened  to  secure  the  bond  of  affe(5lion  which  tied  him  to  the 
community,  by  entering  the  novitiate  at  Florissant.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1840,  after  the  usual  two  years  of  probation,  he 
pronounced  his  simple  vows,  and  was  almost  immediately 
called  to  St.  Louis  to  a(5l  as  master,  where  he  had  so  recently 
been  known  and  loved  as  a  pupil. 

During  his  noviceship,  appreciating  the  spirit  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, who  ever  j  encouraged  in  his  novices  an  equable  cheer- 
fulness of  heart  and  demeanor,  he  ,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
attracftive  and  amiable  spirituality  which  characfterized  his 
whole  religious  life. 

After  one  year  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  transferred  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  there  entered  upon  a  career  of  teaching  and  prefe(5l- 
ing,  which  lasted  for  eight  years  without  intermission.  In 
those  early  days  of  the  Missouri  Province,  when  there  were 
but  few  to  supply  the  two  boarding  colleges,  the  labor  was 
hard  indeed,  and  the  moments  of  relaxation  few  and  brief. 
There  were  endless  amusements  and  occupations  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  large  number  of  students  who  remained  at  the 
college  during  the  holidays  ;  and  the  prefecft's  duties  were 
even  more  burdensome  for  those  two  months  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Fr.  Verdin,  however,  found  time  amid  his 
ceaseless  round  of  duties  to  pursue  his  philosophical  studies  ; 
and  when  in  1849  he  was  sent  to  Florissant  to  devote  him- 
self, for  the  first  time,  exclusively  to  study,  he  began  with  his 
usual  energy  a  course  of  theology.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years  he  was  ordained  in  St.  Louis  b}^  Bishop  Van  de  Velde, 
S.  J. ,  on  the  feast  of  our  Holy  Founder,  and  started  at  once 
for  the  East,  where,  in  the  colleges  of  Georgetown  and  Ford- 
ham,  he  completed  his  course  of  theolog}  .  One  year  more, 
devoted  to  his  third  year  of  probation  at  Frederick,  finished 
his  training  ;  and  he  was  recalled  to  rule  the  college  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  own  school  days. 

Fr.  Verdin,  then  in  his  thirty-second  year,  was  just  in  the 
prime  of  his  energetic  and  a(5live  manhood.  His  amiable 
character,  which  had  formerly  rendered  him  a  general  favor- 
ite, joined  now  with  the  prudence  and  firmness  necessary  for 
his  office,  made  him  most  efficient  in  his  important  position. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  five  years  of 
his  redlorship  in  St.  Louis,  from  1854  to  1859,  were  among 
the  most  prosperous  that  the  old  college  experienced  in  those 
days  of  prosperity  before  the  war.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
burden  in  St.  Louis  to  enter  upon  more  arduous  duties  and 
encounter  more  trying  experiences  in  Kentucky.  From  the 
early  part  of  i860  to  the  summer  of  1865, — the  whole  period 
of  the  war — Fr.  Verdin  was  stationed  at  Bardstown,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  three  of  these  five  years  he  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  community.  In  those  trying  days  Bardstown  did 
not  escape  Bragg' s  Confederate  troops  and  Buell's  division 
of  the  Union  army,  which,  successively  camped  in  and  around 
the  little  town,  occupied  the  college  buildings  as  a  hos- 
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pital.  F'r.  Verdin's  prudence  was  frequently  'put  to  a  severe 
test.  His  ready  zeal  was  also  called  into  play.  Many  a  sol- 
dier in  both  armies,  who  thought  more  of  honor  and  success 
than  of  freeing  his  soul  from  the  accumulated  sins  of  years, 
was  brought  by  Fr.  Verdin's  firm  but  gentle  persuasion  to  the 
sacrament  of  penance  ;  then,  with  lighter  heart  and  freer  step 
they  marched  out  of  Bardstown  on  what,  to  not  a  few%  was 
their  last  campaign. 

Fr.  Verdin  was  sent  to  Cincinnati  in  1865,  and  for  four 
years  was  prefec?t  of  studies  in  St.  Xavier  College.  The  next 
scene  of  his  labors  was  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  where 
for  seven  years  he  devoted  all  his  energetic  spirit  to  building 
up  the  new  institution  and  placing  it  upon  a  sure  basis  of 
prosperity.  The  following  five  years  were  spent  in  mission- 
ary labors  ;  and  finally,  in  1882,  he  retired  to  the  community 
of  Cincinnati  as  spiritual  father.  In  1885  came  to  Wood- 
stock, and  the  memory  of  his  cheerful  presence,  for  the  last 
three  years  but  one  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  lingers  pleas- 
antly around  these  scholastic  halls  and  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  spiritual  children.  Many  there  are,  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West,  who  have  reason  to  remember  Fr.  Verdin. 
The  younger  members  especially  will  not  soon  forget  the 
afifedlionate  paternal  advice  and  encouragement  of  the  pru- 
dent director  and  father. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Woodstock,  Fr.  Verdin  had  the 
happiness,  in  the  midst  of  many  companions  of  former  days, 
of  celebrating  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  religious  life  within 
the  old  college  walls,  hallowed  for  him  by  so  many  happy 
memories.  Shortly  afterwards  his  venerable  presence  graced 
with  a  special  interest  the  farewell  banquet,  held  to  com- 
memorate the  removal  of  the  University  from  the  old  site  to 
the  magnificent  buildings  on  Grand  Avenue  ;  and  there,  in 
his  native  city,  he  spent  his  last  da3^s,  and  resigned  his  noble 
soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Master  whom  he  had  served  so 
faithfully.  His  last  moments  were  peaceful  and  resigned  ; 
and  his  characfteristic  cheerfulness  did  not  fail  him  to  the  end. 
It  was  about  5.30  A.  m.  on  All  Souls'  Day.  The  priest  in 
the  chapel  was  vested  in  black,  and  the  solemn  Requiem 
(eteniam  of  the  first  Mass  went  up  from  the  altar  as  the  part- 
ing spirit  trembled  on  the  threshold  of  eternity.  Absorpta 
est  mors  in  viHoria.  Ubi  est,  mors,  viHoria  tiia  f  seemed  to 
address  death,  as  he  entered  the  little  chamber  scarcely  ten 
steps  away.  In  memoria  crterna  erit  justiis,  the  sacred  ser- 
vice proceeded  ;  ab  auditio7ie  mala  non  timebit,  and  the  soul 
of  the  just  man,  in  firm  peace  and  confidence,  advanced  to 
meet  its  Judge.  A  hoi}'  and  useful  life  was  crowned  b\-  the 
happy  consummation  of  the  prophet's  desire  :  "Let  my  soul 
die  the  death  of  the  just,  and  mv  last  end  be  like  unto 
theirs."— R.  I.  P. 
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Fr.  Aloysius  Masnata. 

Fr.  Masnata  was  born  at  Rivarolo,  near  Genoa,  Ital}',  on 
May  2,  1823.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  place,  where  he  was  distinguished  among  his 
schoolmates  for  his  piety  and  talents.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  admitted  into  the  novitiate  of  the  Province  of 
Turin,  at  Chieri,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1840.  At  the  end  of  his 
noviceship  he  completed  his  rhetoric  and  studied  philosoph}- 
for  two  3'ears,  and  then  taught  for  some  time  in  the  colleges 
of  Turin  and  Sassari,  Sardinia.  The  revolution  of  1848  up- 
setting our  houses  and  colleges,  he  and  man}'  others  were 
sent  into  France  to  stud}'  theology  at  Vals.  During  the  next 
few  3^ears  there  was  a  gradual  dispersion  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Italian  provinces,  and  Fr.  Masnata,  shortly  after  his  ordina- 
tion, was  among  the  number  sent  to  the  United  States.  In 
1850  he  was  at  Georgetown  in  his  fourth  year  of  theolog}-, 
in  company  with  FF.  Salvator  Canio  and  Joseph  Bixio,  with 
whom  he  was  destined  to  spend  man}^  years  in  after  life  on 
the  California  Mission.  While  in  Georgetown  he  liad  an  op- 
portunity, of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself,  of  cultivat- 
ing his  taste  for  physics,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  ;  for 
he  had  as  companions  there  in  exile  FF.  Pianciani,  De  Vico, 
and  Sestini. 

From  Georgetown  he  w^ent  to  Frederick  to  teach  the 
juniors,  and  remained  there  until  1854,  when  he  sailed  for 
California,  z'la  Panama,  along  with  FF.  Anthony  Maraschi 
and  Charles  Messea.  Immediateh'  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
sent  to  Santa  Clara,  which  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Province  of  Turin  for  1855  as  a  collegium  inchoatuni,  al- 
though it  had  been  in  a<5live  operation  since  March  19,  1851, 
the  date  of  its  foundation  by  Fr.  John  Nobili.  For  the  next 
eleven  years  Vx.  Masnata' s  name  has  a  formidable  arra}'  of 
occupations  after  it  in  each  3'ear's  catalogue  ;  and  we  know 
very  well  that  the  catalogue  oftentimes  records  but  a  tithe  of 
the  labors  of  a  zealous  Jesuit.  We  find  him  billeted  all 
along  for  the  higher  classes  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  various 
classes  of  mathematics.  He  was  at  times  prefe(5l  of  studies, 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  botany,  and 
for  a  while  master  of  novices.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had 
such  calls  upon  time  and  attention  as  are  made  upon  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  house,  the  confessor  in  the  church,  for 
the  students,  and  the  neighboring  convents,  and  the  preacher 
on  Sundays.  He  always  enjoA^ed  the  confidence  of  his  su- 
periors ;  his  counsel  and  advice  being  highly  esteemed  b}- 
them,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  dux 
consiliis,  manu  miles.  That  he  was  heart  and  soul  in  his 
work  is  evinced  by  the  facl  that  the  most  brilliant  scholars 
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and  the  most  successful  professional  men  in  after  life,  were 
those  trained  by  him. 

The  5th  of  March,  1865,  witnessed  his  installation  as  recflor 
of  the  college,  an  office  which  he  held  till  January  6,  1868. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  superior  and  opei^arius  in 
San  Jose.  In  1871  he  was  back  again  in  Santa  Clara  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  and  was  appointed  Superior  of  the  Mis- 
sion on  the  loth  of  April,  1872.  In  the  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  made 
re(5lor  of  St.  Ignatius'  College.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
re(5lorship  by  Father  Pinasco  in  1876,  and  in  the  superiorship 
by  Father  Varsi  in  0(5tober,  1877.  From  that  time,  resuming 
charge  of  the  parish  of  Santa  Clara,  he  remained  at  his  post 
until  August,  1886,  when  he  went  to  reside  at  Los  Gatos  on 
the  new  novitiate  property.  It  was  mainly  through  his  in- 
fluence that  Los  Gatos  was  seledled  as  the  site  of  the  novitiate 
that  has  recently  been  built  there.  From  the  time  of  his 
taking  up  his  residence  there  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
everything  connedled  with  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  L03  Gatos.  It  was  as  the  very  apple  of  his  eye. 
But  notwithstanding  its  unrivalled  salubrity-  and  charming 
situation  it  was  unable  to  restore  his  declining  health.  For 
the  past  year  it  was  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him.  He  was  attacked  by  a  complication  of 
ailments  which  baffled  all  medical  skill.  A  change  to  vSan 
Francisco  about  the  beginning  of  November  failing  to  bring 
any  improvement,  he  returned  to  his  loved  home  to  die.  On 
Monday,  the  i8th  of  November,  the  end  came,  and  he  peace- 
fully passed  away.  Some  of  his  old  scholars  of  thirty  years 
ago,  upon  hearing  the  new^s  of  his  death,  wrote  testifying  the 
love  and  respecft  thc}^  bore  him  and  condoling  with  us  for  his 
loss. 

Fr.  Masnata  was  remarkable  for  three  things  :  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  zeal.  By  modesty  we  mean  the  modesty  of 
the  rules  of  modest3^  and  by  zeal,  a  faithful  but  unobtrusive 
diligence  in  all  his  duties  which  proved  that  he  worked  for 
God  and  not  for  man.  He  was  known  to  the  novices  as  "Fr. 
Masnata,  whose  eyes  you  seldom  saw."  His  loss  is  mourned 
by  all  the  Catholics  of  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  conducted  in  the  novitiate 
chapel,  and  his  remains  were  brought  down  by  rail  to  Santa 
Clara  for  interment  on  Wednesdav,  November  20th,  1889. 
— R.  I.  P. 

Fr.  John  B.  Emig. 

On  the  lotli  of  December,  1889,  ^  ^^^^^  minutes  after  5 
o'clock  p.  M.,  closed  the  mortal  career  of  Fr.  John  B.  Emig. 
He  immigrated  from  Bensheim,  Province  of  Starckenburg, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  in  the  year  1832,  and  almost 
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immediately  after  his  arrival  in  this  countr}'  sought  and 
obtained  admission  into  the  novitiate  of  the  Societ}^  of 
Jesus.  So  great  was  his  desire  to  obtain  this  favor,  that  he 
walked  from  Baltimore  to  Emmitsburg,  thence  to  Gettys- 
burg, to  Conewago,  to  Frederick,  and,  finally,  to  Georgetown 
College,  where  the  superior  then  resided,  to  present  his  peti- 
tion in  person.  On  the  24th  of  September,  1832,  he  was  sent 
to  begin  his  noviceship  at  Whitemarsh  in  Prince  George's 
Co.,  Md.  In  his  second  year  of  noviceship  he  was  sent  to 
the  Missouri  Mission,  where  he  was  prefedl,  teacher,  vice- 
president,  and  president  in  the  various  colleges  of  that  mis- 
sion. He  was  ordained  priest  March  12,  1839,  The  histo- 
rian of  St.  Louis  University  in  noting  Fr.  Emig's  arrival  in 
September,  1834,  adds:  "Mr.  Emig,  afterwards  Fr.  Emig, 
long  remained  at  the  institution,  where  he  was  eminentl}^ 
efficient,  both  as  an  officer  and  as  a  professor  ;  it  was  through 
his  influence  that  the  Greek  language  was  first  introduced 
into  the  course  of  study."  Amongst  Fr.  Emig's  pupils  of 
those  days  was  one  whose  after  career  did  honor  to  his  mas- 
ter's teaching,  the  lamented  Fr.  Joseph  Keller. 

Returning  to  the  Maryland  Province  in  1863,  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Boston,  and  the  next  year  w^as 
professor  of  the  juniors  at  Frederick.  From  1865  to  1868 
he  was  minister  and  prefedl  of  schools  at  Gonzaga  College. 
How  well  he  labored  for  the  interests  of  the  college,  ma}- 
be  learned  from  the  following  entry  written  b}'  Fr.  Clear}- 
in  the  college  diary  :  "July  ist,  1868.  —  This  3'ear  the 
college  had  the  honor  of  sending  out  her  first  graduating 

class  This  fa(5l  is  entireh^  owing  to  Fr.  Emig's 

untiring  exertions  during  the  preceding  years. ' ' 

Returning  to  Frederick  in  1868,  he  was  employed  during 
the  ten  years  following  in  teaching  the  juniors  and  novices, 
in  hearing  confessions  in  the  church,  and  in  giving  retreats 
and  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  latter 
work  he  was  ver}-  successful  ;  for,  ever^^where  manifesting  the 
indomitable  energy  of  an  apostle,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  rich 
harvest  of  souls.  If  the  conveniences  of  travel  were  not  at 
hand  he  did  not  hesitate  to  walk  sixteen  or  twent}'  miles  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  duty.  Fr.  Emig  was  bold  in  denouncing 
vice  in  his  sermons  and  exhortations,  clear  and  precise  in  his 
instru(5lions  about  the  do(ftrines  of  the  Church,  indefatiga- 
ble yet  kind  and  considerate  in  the  confessional.  The  Let- 
ters from  1873  to  1876  contain  a  series  of  ver}-  readable 
letters  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  missionary  labors. 

Energy  was  the  characteristic  note  of  Fr.  Emig's  life. 
Forced  by  the  necessities  of  the  old  Missouri  Mission  to  make 
his  philosophy,  as  he  himself  used  to  relate,  in  six  weeks 
while  camping  out  in  the  woods  with  the  boys  of  St.  Louis, 
and  to  study  his  theology  at  night  while  keeping  the  dormi- 
tory in  Cincinnati,  he  set  to  work  and  supplied  by  an  after 
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course  of  study  and  reading  the  deficiencies  of  this  very  short 
course.  And  that  in  this  he  succeeded,  his  series  of  mission 
sermons  and  meditations  for  retreats  demonstrate.  "His 
labors,"  writes  a  journalist,  "have  been  very  great  and  use- 
ful, and  as  a  missionar}^  priest  he  was  unsurpassed,  his  ser- 
mons being  all  deep  and  logical,  as  well  as  most  impressive." 

Fr.  Kmig  gave  himself  no  rest  wherever  he  found  the 
places  committed  to  his  care  oppressed  with  debts.  Person- 
ally and  by  letter  he  begged  from  friends  the  funds  necessary 
to  remove  the  oppressive  load  under  which  they  were  labor- 
ing. Thus,  on  assuming  the  charge  of  the  mission  at  Han- 
over in  1878,  he  found  a  rickety  chapel  with  no  school,  and  a 
people  who  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  to  remedy  the  evils  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  He  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
energy,  and,  although  nearly  eighty  years  old,  he  raised  a 
fine  church,  built  a  school-house  with  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  the  sisters  in  charge,  and,  after  having  celebrated 
the  golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood,  transferred  the  church 
without  a  cent  of  debt  or  encumbrance  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

Since  that  time,  broken  down  with  disease  and  years,  he 
did  not  cease  to  labor  for  the  good  of  his  neighbor  in  the 
Conewago  mission.  Indeed,  he  ma}^  be  said  to  have  died  in 
harness.  He  had  finished  the  compilation  of  the  Ordo  for 
1 89 1,  and  only  the  week  before  he  died,  as  no  one  else 
in  the  house  was  available,  he  went  to  one  of  the  depend- 
ent missions  to  sing  a  requiem  Mass.  The  church  was 
ver}^  cold,  and  after  the  Mass  he  returned  home  so  chilled 
interiorly  and  exteriorly,  that  he  seemed,  in  his  own  words, 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  ice.  This  brought  on  a  violent  at- 
tack of  asthma,  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  years, 
and  this  attack,  though  alleviated  for  a  time,  at  last  finished 
a  laborious  life  with  a  quiet  death.  He  died  after  receiving 
the  sacraments,  as  an  apostle  would  like  to  die,  surrounded 
by  his  brethren  and  helped  by  their  prayers.  "As  a  child  go- 
ing to  sleep,"  said  one  of  those  who  were  with  him  to  the  last, 
"he  went  before  his  Lord  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  well- 
spent  life."  Fr.  Emig  was  already  in  the  fifth  month  of  his 
eighty-second  year,  having  spent  fifty-seven  years  in  the 
Societ}^  over  fifty  of  which  were  given  to  the  priesthood. 
"Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  saith  the 
spirit,  for  their  works  shall  follow  them." — R.  I.  P. 


Br.  Hugo  McGuneglk. 

Br.  McGunegle,  born  in  Ireland  on  Aug.  15,  1823,  entered 
the  Society  on  July  11,  1857.  During  his  noviceship,  which 
was  made  under  Fr.  Angelo  Paresce,  he  was  the  cook  for  the 
community.    On  taking  his  vows,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
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same  office  in  St.  John's  Re(5lory,  Frederick.  The  next  year, 
1861,  found  him  stationed  at  Bohemia,  Md.,  where  he  re- 
mained as  cook  till  1866.  He  spent  the  year  1867  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Conewago,  Pa.  Returning  the  following  year  to 
Bohemia,  he  remained  there  two  years.  In  1870  he  was  Br. 
Patrick  Gallagher's  assistant  in  the  kitchen  of  Georgetown 
College.  In  1871  we  find  him  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Wor- 
cester, where  for  nine  years  he  was  faithful  and  diligent  in 
the  duties  of  the  same  lowly  office.  His  appointment  in  1880 
as  manager  of  the  farm  at  Conewago  was  probabl}^  made  with 
the  intention  of  benefiting  his  health  impaired  b}-  long  con- 
tinuous indoor  service.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  residence  at 
Conewago,  Br.  McGunegle  was  sent  to  the  residence  of  the 
Gesii,  Philadelphia,  and  here  it  was  that  he  received  his  last 
summons. 

On  Tuesda}^  Dec.  10,  1889,  a  little  after  2  p.  m.,  the  com- 
munit}'-  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  brother. 
Fr.  Minister  gave  him  Extreme  Uncftion  and  Hoh^  Viaticum 
and  imparted  the  last  blessing  with  plenary  indulgence.  Just 
before  receiving  Holy  Viaticum  the  brother  was  so  exhausted 
that  it  appeared  as  if  he  could  not  live  long  enough  to  com- 
plete the  ceremonies  ;  but  he  revived  sufficientl}^  to  be  able  to 
join  in  the  responses,  and  follow^  the  prayers  intelligenth'  to 
the  end.  From  this  onward  he  sank  graduall}^  and  expired 
calml}^  a  few  minutes  before  5  p.  m.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  our  Church  of  the  Gesii  on  Thursday,  Dec.  12th,  1889,  and 
the  burial  was  at  the  old  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city. — R.  I.  P. 


Fr.  William  Kockerols. 

Fr.  William  Kockerols,  born  Aug.  3rd,  1837,  Wnerm, 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  entered  the  Society,  Oct.  31st, 
1855.  After  his  studies  and  ordination  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1869  and  labored  for  several  years  at  Canisius  College, 
Buffalo,  partly  in  the  ministry-,  partly  in  college  w^ork.  In 
1875  he  became  superior  of  St.  Mary's,  Toledo,  O.,  which  re- 
mained the  fruitful  field  of  his  zeal  until  1886.  The  remod- 
eled church,  the  completed  schools,  and  the  substantial  recSlor}' 
are  monuments  to  his  energy,  whilst  his  tender  pity  for  sin- 
ners and  strong  love  for  the  poor,  whom  he  always  succored, 
were  proofs  of  his  truly  apostolic  spirit. 

After  two  3^ears  spent  in  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  he  was  appointed  superior  at  St. 
Ann's,  Buffalo,  in  0(5lober,  1888.  Though  apparently  in 
good  health,  he  suffered  much  ;  his  severe  rheumatism  and 
symptoms  of  a  serious  liver  complaint  made  the  physicians 
advise  a  change  of  air.  A  stay  at  Mt.  Clement,  Mich.,  during 
September  and  Odlober  was  of  no  avail.    Hence  he  was 
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transferred  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Toledo,  but  soon  all 
hope  of  recovery  vanished.  He  bore  his  last  sickness  with 
perfedl  resignation  which  edified  all  who  went  to  see  him. 
The  attending  physician  remarked  that  he  scarcely  ever  had 
witnessed  such  patience  in  a  man  suffering  such  excruciating 
pains.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  December,  1889.  His  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  little  cemetery  of  St.  Mary's, 
Toledo.— R.  I.  P. 


Mr.  James  Richard  O'Connor. 

James  Richard  O'Connor  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Ma}- 
12,  1873.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Mission  of  Cali- 
fornia Sept.  II,  1888,  and  during  his  short  life  in  religion 
endeared  himself  to  all  b}^  his  gentle  virtues.  For  eight 
years  he  attended  St.  Ignatius'  College  ;  and  though  he  lived 
in  a  cit}^  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  streets,  passing 
to  and  from  school,  a  father  who  had  been  his  confessor  from 
the  beginning  assured  his  schoolfellows  that  he  had  never 
lost  his  baptismal  innocence.  The  Master  of  Novices  writes  : 
' '  Though  a  child  in  years,  he  had  reached  the  ways  of  ma- 
ture age  in  self-control,  and  in  most  instances  was  able  to  a(5l 
from  acquired  virtuous  habit.  His  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
religious  vocation  was  constantly  kept  up,  as  the  dail}^  jot- 
tings of  his  resolution  book  testify.  He  was  aware  that  the 
symptoms  of  his  fatal  disease  were  not  unobserved  by  his  su- 
periors, and  the  dread  that  they  might  prove  an  obstacle  to 
his  admission  to  the  vows,  made  him  strain  ever}^  nerve  to 
keep  up  with  the  duties  of  the  novitiate  to  the  very  last. 
Though  death  came  somewhat  suddenly,  he  was  fully  pre- 
pared ;  and,  knowing  him  well,  I  can  safely  say  that  he 
never  voluntarily  offended  God  grievously  during  his  short 
stay  upon  earth." 

A  companion  adds,  that  he  seemed  perfe6lly  indifferent  as 
to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  recover  ;  and  he  showed 
a  perfe(5l  detachment  from  all  earthly  things.  Though  al- 
ways glad  to  see  the  infirmarian,  he  apparently  disliked  the 
visits  of  the  regular  physician.  In  his  delirium  he  was  often 
heard  to  murmur,  "Deo  gratias  et  Mariae." 

He  closed  his  innocent  life  here  below  December  16,  1889. 

En  surgunt  pueri  et  rapiunt  coelestia  regna, 
Nosque  senes  linquiint  duros  contendere  in  hostes. 
Vicisti  pugnam  palraamque,  .Tacobe,  tulisti : 
Nos  sed  adhue  iniseri  coecis  jactamur  in  undis 
Donee  clara  dies  niteat  Coelnmque  patescat. 
Natus  et  alma  parens,  en  te  ad  supera  alta  vocarunt 
Angelicas  inter  turmas  aniniasque  l)eatas. 
Ergo  pete  ex  illis  dent  nos  sociare  sodales 
Post  aetas  pugnas,  niulta  et  discriniina  rerum. 
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Mr.  Arthur  J.  O'Lkary. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  O'Leary  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
Februar}^  2,  1869.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  began  attendance 
at  our  college  in  Jersey  City  ;  and  from  that  time  till  his  en- 
trance into  the  Societj^  five  j^ears  later,  he  resided  with  his 
grandparents  in  that  city. 

Having  finished  poetry  class  in  St.  Peter's  College,  he  was, 
in  the  summer  of  1885,  received  into  the  Society-,  and  took 
the  three  simple  vows  on  the  15th  of  August,  1887.  He  then 
entered  upon  his  juniorate.  Naturally  well  gifted  for  literar}^ 
studies,  he  made  rapid  progress  till  he  was  weakened,  and 
finally  prevented  entirely  from  studying,  by  the  sickness 
which  ended  him. 

It  was  not  till  his  second  year  as  junior  that  definite  traces 
of  consumption  showed  themselves.  In  the  two  or  three 
previous  years  he  had  grown  very  rapidly,  and  this  drain  on 
his  strength  left  him  constitutionally  unprepared  to  resist  the 
disease  when  it  set  in.  It  is  to  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year 
that  we  must  look  for  the  beginning  of  trouble.  He  at  this 
time,  by  some  misadventure,  caught  a  slight  cold,  which  lasted 
persistently  through  the  summer  months.  The  following 
scholastic  3^ear  Mr.  O'Leary  attended  class  regularl}'  until 
January,  when  at  the  advice  of  Dr.  McSherry  of  Baltimore, 
whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  previoush-  consulting,  he 
discontinued  totally  his  studies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  vacation  he  went  to 
Woodstock  with  the  other  juniors  ;  but  his  stay  there  was 
resolutely  opposed  by  the  doctor  ;  and,  after  remaining  long 
enough  to  catch  a  fresh  cold,  he  returned  to  Frederick.  In 
August  he  was  called  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  to  take  complete  rest,  though  nominally  occu- 
pied about  the  office.  From  this  time  he  constantly  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  though  without  an}^  sudden  change  for 
the  worse  until  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
After  that  date  he  was  confined  to  his  room.  On  the  3rd  of 
January  he  received  Extreme  Undlion  ;  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing following  he  became  a  little  delirious,  and  some  of  the 
the  community  remained  with  him  during  the  night.  It 
was  evident  on  Saturday  morning  that  death  might  come 
at  an}^  moment.  Gradually,  Fr.  Provincial  and  some  of 
the  fathers  and  brothers  gathered  around  his  bed  ;  the  scho- 
lastics were  in  the  class-rooms.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
end  came.  It  was  just  the  end  we  might  have  looked  for 
to  such  a  life  as  his  had  been.  He  did  not  speak;  he  was  far 
too  weak  for  any  struggle.  Death  came  to  him  as  sleep 
might  have  come  to  him.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  the  moment 
of  his  death,  so  quietly  did  his  breathing  cease.  It  was  a 
few  moments  after  eleven  that  morning  when  one  of  our 
scholastics,  a  stranger  in  the  house,  met  Fr.  Provincial  com- 
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ing  up  the  large  stairs.  As  the}'  passed,  Fr.  Provincial  said 
to  him,  "Mr.  O'Leary  has  just  died;"  and,  passing  on, 
himself  rang  the  de profiindis  bell. — R.  I.  P. 


Br.  Patrick  CaSvSidv. 

Br.  Patrick  Cassidy  was  born  in  the  County  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  on  March  20th,  18 13.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came 
to  America  in  quest  of  a  sphere  more  congenial  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  native  energies  and  the  freedom  of  shaping  his 
future  in  accordance  with  the  talents  that  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  Once  assured  of  this  freedom  and  confiding  in  his 
own  powers,  he  had  no  misgivings  of  his  success  in  overtaking 
a  fortune.  But  a  kind  Providence,  into  whose  arms  he  had 
cast  himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  Irish  faith,  had  a  future 
and  a  fortune  in  store  for  him  surpassing  all  his  boyish  dreams. 
It  had  been  the  parting  wish  of  his  simple  and  loving  mother 
that  her  boy  should  explore  the  regions  of  the  New  World 
and  send  her  an  account  of  its  wonders.  With  this  end  in 
view  Br.  Cassidy,  after  some  years  spent  in  New  York  City, 
set  out  on  his  mission  of  love.  He  wandered  southward  as 
far  as  Richmond,  Va.  One  day  while  gazing  down  upon  the 
city  from  one  of  the  hills  that  overlook  the  town,  his  fancy 
rested  on  an  elegant  mansion  prominent  in  the  pi(5lure.  Even 
while  he  gazed,  a  cloud  of  smoke  followed  by  flames  and  fly- 
ing embers  burst  forth  from  the  building.  These  soon  spread 
to  a  neighboring  mansion,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
two  of  Richmond's  statliest  dwellings  were  a  mass  of  crumb- 
ling and  charred  ruins.  Brought  thus  face  to  face  with  the 
instability  of  material  splendor  his  mind  was  impressed  deepl}- 
with  the  futilit}'  of  laying  up  earthlj-  treasures  and  the  danger 
of  allowing  his  heart  to  go  out  to  them.  Haunted  by  this 
thought,  though  almost  unconscious  of  its  guidance,  he  wan- 
dered back  to  New  York  with  a  vague  resolve  of  burying 
himself  in  the  solitude  of  some  private  family,  where  he  might 
find  leisure  to  attend  to  the  all  important  subje6\  of  his  sal- 
vation. In  New  York  he  communicated  his  intention  to 
Bishop  Dubois,  while  confessing  to  that  saintly  prelate.  The 
bishop,  recognizing  at  once  a  divine  call  to  something  more 
sublime,  directed  him  to  Georgetown  College  as  the  place 
best  suited  to  realize  his  aspirations. 

Armed  with  a  letter  from  Bishop  Dubois  he  again  set  his 
face  toward  the  South.  Arrived  at  Georgetown  he  spent 
some  years  as  a  postulant,  making  himself  in  the  meantime 
very  useful  as  assistant  gardener.  On  Sept.  5th,  1836,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Society,  and  was  sent  to  Frederick, 
where  he  made  one  year's  noviceship  under  Fr.  Francis  Dzier- 
ozynski.  What  solid  foundations  he  there  laid  of  the  vir- 
tues of  humility,  obedience,  and  self-abasement,  his  after  life 
in  the  Society  gave  evidence.    Sent  back  to  Georgetown  he 
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was  put  ill  charge  of  the  boys'  refectory  and  filled  that  office 
till  he  took  his  religious  vows  the  following  year.  During 
the  next  years  up  to  1848  he  was  emplo^^ed  successiveh'  as 
gardener,  assistant  baker  and  infirmarian,  as  sacristan  and 
vine-dresser,  in  all  of  which  duties  he  ever  showed  that  scru- 
pulous care  and  diligence  which  were  so  noticeable  in  his  later 
years  at  Woodstock.  In  1847  ^^^^^  chosen  to  accompany 
Fr.  McElro}-  to  Boston  when  the  latter  opened  our  first  resi- 
dence there,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  Georgetown 
as  cook.  In  1851  and  1852  we  find  him  as  cook  in  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  whence  he  was  sent  to  vSt.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  Baltimore,  then  under  the  care  of  Fr.  W.  F. 
Clark.  It  would  seem  that  he  made  himself  almost  indispen- 
sable in  this  new  sphere,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 

It  was  here  too  that  he  came  into  unsought-for  prominence 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Know-nothingism  was 
then  rampant  in  the  land.  Before  his  entrance  into  the  So- 
ciety he  had  witnessed  in  Boston  the  fanaticism  which  ended 
in  the  Charlestown  conflagration,  and  which  burned  a  stain 
into  the  escutcheon  of  Massachusetts  that  the  succeeding 
years  have  failed  to  efface.  Here  in  Baltimore  while  out  on 
business  for  Fr.  Clark  one  elecftion  da}',  his  modest  and  relig- 
ious mien,  no  doubt,  marked  him  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
American  ruffianism.  At  all  events,  he  was  violently  handled 
and  knocked  down  in  the  street  by  the  fanatics. 

Returning  in  1861  to  Boston,  he  was  employed  in  the  new 
scholasticate.  From  Boston  he  was  sent  in  1862  to  Alexan- 
dria, Va. ,  and  remained  there  throughout  the  civil  war  and 
for  some  years  after  it.  His  graphic  and  accurate  reminis- 
cences of  those  turbulent  years  were  a  substantial  proof  of 
the  keen  powers  of  observation  as  well  as  the  truly  wonderful 
memory  with  which  he  was  gifted.  Not  an  incident  that 
came  under  his  observ^ation  during  those  distant  years  ever 
seemed  to  fade  or  grow  dim  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  From 
1872  to  1 88 1  he  was  engaged  as  buyer  at  Lo^-ola  College, 
Baltimore,  whence  he  came  to  W^oodstock  in  the  latter  year. 

Though  he  came  to  W^oodstock  ostensibly  to  die,  the  works 
he  wrought  during  the  years  he  was  among  us  fully  attest 
the  amount  of  vitality  he  still  retained,  and  if  these  works 
are  any  index  of  what  he  accomplished  in  the  \-outh  and 
bloom  of  manhood,  his  labors  in  the  Societ}-  ma}-  be  safely 
set  down  as  prodigious.  The  rapid  growth  and  perfedl  finish 
of  all  his  undertakings  were  a  source  of  constant  remark 
among  the  scholastics.  And  the  roads  that  grew  out  of  his 
patient  toil  around  Woodstock  might  do  honor  to  the  Caesars. 
Quiet,  persevering  toil,  religious  silence,  and  perfecft  recol- 
le(5lion  at  all  times,  seemed  to  be  his  characfteristics.  At  rec- 
reation he  was  ever  genial  and  sunny.  His  long  life  in  the  So- 
ciety, joined  to  his  accurate  and  retentive  memor}^  of  men  and 
things  whilst  making  his  conversations  always  entertaining 
and  instruc5live,  gave  to  his  utterances  a  historic  value  which 
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makes  us  regret  that  they  were  not  more  extensively  util- 
ized. 

In  the  autumn  of  i888  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cold 
which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  death.  His  strong  con- 
stitution, however,  got  the  mastery,  and  he  regained  appar- 
ently during  the  following  year  his  former  health.  Still,  age 
was  silently  but  surely  undermining  his  frame.  An  attack 
of  rheumatism  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  still  further 
weakened  him.  On  the  night  of  January  the  4th  he  fell  over 
a  chair  in  his  own  room,  which  shock  induced  paralysis.  He 
sank  rapidly  during  the  following  days.  Having  received 
all  the  rites  of  the  Church  he  became  unconscious,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  Epiphany,  after  an  illness  of  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  he  breathed  forth  his  pure  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Creator. — R.  I.  P. 


The  obituaries  of  FF.  John  J.  Stephens,  Arnold  Damen, 
Benedict  Sestini,  James  Perron,  and  Mr.  Moses  A. 
Kavanagh  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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Mr.  Tobias  F.  X.  Witmax. 

Died  at  Frederick,  March  79,  i8ji. 

After  only  three  years  spent  in  the  Society,  this  holy  scholastic  died  in  the 
novitiate.  Frederick  City,  Md.,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph.  March  19,  1871  ; 
much  to  the  regret  and  even  surprise  of  his  companions.  Grave  beyond 
his  years,  modest,  unassuming  in  manners,  exadl  without  being  scrupulous 
in  the  observance  of  rules,  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  during  the  two 
years  of  his  noviceship.  He  had  spent  only  about  four  months  in  the  jun- 
iorate,  giving  satisfa(?tion  to  his  teachers  and  superiors,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  fatal  disease  which  sent  him  to  heav^en  after  only  about  six 
weeks  of  suffering.  During  his  sickness  he  was  as  mindful  of  perfeclion 
and  as  exa(5l  in  all  duties  as  he  had  been  in  the  novitiate.  On  the  very  day 
of  his  death,  and  but  a  few  hours  before  he  expired,  he  had  marked  down 
in  his  book  of  particular  examen  the  number  of  defects  for  that  day.  He 
was  celebrating  the  month  of  vSt.  Joseph,  and  had  begxin  the  novena  to  the 
foster-father  of  the  divine  Infant  at  the  advice  of  his  spiritual  father,  beg- 
ging for  the  favor  of  restoration  to  health  and  strength  or  a  quick  passage 
to  heaven.  St.  Joseph  heard  and  granted  his  prayer.  On  the  day  of  the 
feast  he  arose  with  the  community,  and  had  put  on  the  habit,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  weakness  that  forced  him  to  lie  down  again, 
unable  to  change  his  dress.  He  received  the  holy  Viaticum  with  his  usual 
fervor.  Recovering  shortly  after  he  had  received  all  the  sacraments  of  the 
d^nng,  he  continued  to  follow  the  ordinary  distribution  of  time  until  \  P.  M. 
At  that  time  all  the  community  except  the  rector  and  the  infirmarian  were 
present  in  the  church  at  the  solemn  vespers  of  the  feast.  The  vespers  fin- 
ished, some  few  of  his  companions  returned  ju.st  in  time  to  join  in  the 
pravers  for  the  dying,  which  were  being  read  by  the  recflor,  and  which  had 
hardly  been  completed  when  his  short  agony  was  over,  and  his  soul  had 
gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  short  but  well  .spent  life.  It  was  as  he  had 
foretold  in  the  beginning  of  the  month.  He  was  born  near  Churchville, 
Derks  County.  Penns3ivania,  on  January  10.  1853.  and  entered  the  Society 
on  May  26,  i<S68.  One  who  knew  him  well  describes  him  as  'one  more  of 
those  precious  youths  who  copy  Berchmans  in  life  and  death— the  glory  of 
the  Society." 

Fr.  Francis  X.  Di  Maria. 

Died  al  Pliiladelphia^  J'liv  2j.  iSy/. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  64th  year,  Fr.  Di  Maria  died  at  the  hospital  of  St. 
Joseph,  Philadelphia,  on  July  23,  1871.  He  had  lived  46  years  in  the  Society, 
having  entered  on  the  28th  of  November  1825,  in  his  .seventeenth  year.  Born 
in  Naples,  on  the  i3tli  of  Ma}-,  1808,  he  made  his  noviceship  in  his  native 
citv  and,  after  the  usual  studies  and  teaching,  was  made  a  profes.sed  of  four 
vows  on  the  i.st  of  December,  1847. <->  Pos.sessed  of  great  talents  as  a  preach- 
er, after  having  filled  with  much  praise  the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  theol- 

<i»  See  pre\'ious  volume,  p.  574. 

'■-I  In  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly's  "Life  of  Fr.  Barbelin"  it  is  said  that  Fr.  Di  Maria  was  born  at 
"Caserta,  a  small  town  on  the  Campagna,  a  few  mUes  from  Naples."  From  the  sketch  given 
there  (p.  219  ff.)  we  learn  that  his  early  stu  lies  were  maie  in  the  College  of  Naples,  his  philoso- 
phy in  Rome,  and  his  theology  in  Naples.  He  is  said  to  have  borne  such  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Gen.  Jackson  that  visitors  who  could  not  remember  his  name  used  to  call  for  "Old  Hickory," 
— and  this  at  the  suggestion  of  the  affable  father  himself.  After  his  death  an  eloquent  tribute 
was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler. 

(no) 
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ogy  in  various  colleges  of  his  own  province,  he  asked  most  earnestly  and 
obtained  permission  to  come  to  the  missions  in  America.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  in  various  places  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mar3'land.  His  love  for  the  poor  was  so  great  that  to  .some  it  seemed  at 
times  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  prudence.  For  young  men  and  boys  he 
manifested  a  particularly  warm  zeal.  Nor  were  these  wanting  in  grateful 
reverence  ;  for  whenever  they  saw  him  walking  in  the  streets  on  his  errands 
of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  sick,  they  used  to  run  up  to  salute  him,  and  show 
their  joy  at  being  recognized.  He  had  an  intense  love  for  his  vocation,  and 
could  never  speak  of  the  Society  without  showing  in  the  tenderest  manner 
his  love  for  all  that  belonged  to  it.  Fortified  with  all  the  rites  of  the  Church 
he  gave  up  his  soul  to  God  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1871. 

Mr.  John  Deady. 

Died  al  Woodstock,  July  27,  1871. 

The  oldest  tombstone  in  our  little  cemetery  at  Woodstock  bears  the  name 
of  John  Dead}'.  He  was  the  first  to  die  in  the  new  scholasticate.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1845.  and  entered  the  Society  on 
July  17,  1866.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  onW  shown  to  the  Society,  as 
he  died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  sixth  year  of  religious  life.  He  was  a 
scholastic  of  great  promise,  but  God  was  satisfied  with  his  good  will.  The 
successful  work  promised  by  his  brilliant  talents  was  prevented  by  consump- 
tion, that  disease  which  has  carried  off  to  heaven  so  many  of  our  young  men. 
A  remarkable  exhibition  of  patience  under  long  and  painful  suffering  was 
the  lesson  God  wished  us  to  learn  from  his  life.  His  patience  and  resigna- 
tion continued  to  the  last.  He  received  the  last  sacraments  with  the  fervor 
of  a  good  religious,  and  passed  peacefully  away  on  the  27th  of  July,  1871. 

Br.  John  Kelly. 

Died  a  I  M  7>rces/er,  Feb.  /,  1872. 

During  the  ten  3'ears  he  lived  in  the  Society,  Br.  Kelly  recommended 
himself  so  to  his  superiors  and  brothers  as  to  merit  the  praise  of  a  good, 
docile,  and  simple  religious,  who  served  God  with  a  good  and  cheerful  will. 
He  entered  the  Society  on  August  19,  1862,  in  his  23rd  year,  and  died  in  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  on  the  i.st  of  February,  1872,  after  he 
had  received  all  the  sacraments.  After  his  novitiate  at  Frederick  City,  Md., 
he  was  some  years  employed  in  domestic  services  in  Georgetown  College, 
whence  he  was  .sent  by  obedience  to  Holy  Cross.  He  was  there  only  a  .short 
while  when  he  was  seized  by  typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died  after  a  few 
days  of  suffering  borne  with  an  edifying  patience. 

Br.  Patrick  McIyOughlin. 

Died  at  Woi  cester,  April  26,  i8j2. 

In  the  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester. 
Mass. — 1843-83,"  which  is  before  us,  we  find  the  following  brief  notice  of 
Br.  Mclvoughlin.  "He  died  on  April  26,  1872,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  and  ninth  of  his  religious  life,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  after  an  illne.ss  of  ten 
days.  In  1867  he  was  a.ssistant  cook  at  Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
in  1868  he  was  at  the  novitiate,  Frederick,  Md. ;  and  in  the  following  3'ear 
he  was  sent  to  Holy  Cross,  where  he  .served  as  assistant  baker." 

Mr.  William  O'Callaghan. 

Died  at  Woodstock.  Feb.  2,  187^. 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  Jan.  16,  1845. 
His  family  came  to  this  country  while  he  was  still  yovmg,  and  took  up  their 
residence  at  Worcester,  Mass.  In  obedience  to  God's  call,  William  entered 
the  Society  in  his  sixteenth  year.  After  four  years  spent  at  the  novitiate, 
Frederick,  Md.,  he  was  sent  to  Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  where  he 

0>  These  four  sketches  have  beea  contributed  by  Fr.  James  A.  Waril. 
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began  his  career  of  teaching.  The  natural  sciences  were  most  congenial  to 
his  tastes  as  a  student,  and  in  recognition  of  his  ability  in  these  branches, 
he  was  sent  to  teach  natural  philosophy  at  Georgetown  in  the  fall  of  1868. 
vSpeaking  of  this  period,  the  Colle^r  journal  says:  "While  with  us,  his 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  gained  for  him  the  affecflion  and  the  highest 
respe(5l  of  all  who  came  in  contacft  with  him."  One  of  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers describes  him  as  "a  supernatural  edifice  of  diamond,  built  on  a  nat- 
ural foundation  of  gold,  a  marvel  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  a  model  in 
simplicity  and  charity."  But  the  labors  of  his  position  soon  told  upon  his 
sensitive  frame,  and  he  was  finally  forced  to  seek  complete  retirement  from 
the  duties  of  his  profes.sorship.  He  was  then  sent  to  Woodstock,  where  he 
seemed  to  rally  for  a  time,  but  he  gave  himself  to  study  with  such  ardor 
that  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  Though  ardent 
and  hopeful  by  nature,  he  himself  soon  realized  that  the  final  summons  had 
come  ;  and  he  met  it  with  perfedl  composure.  Then,  his  patience,  his  unaf- 
fected piety,  his  singular  candor,  his  gaiety  even  to  the  last  moment,  and 
his  wonderful  confidence  filled  his  last  days  with  salutarv  lessons  for  those 
whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  be  near  him.  It  is  of  such  that  the  Psalmist  de- 
clares :  "The  just  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Mr.  John  K.  Doolev. 

Died  at  Georgeloivn,  May  8,  iSyj. 

A  notice  in  the  Baltimore  Mirror  tells  us  that  Mr.  Dooley  was  a  son  of 
Major  John  Dooley  of  Richmond.  Va.,  "whose  kindly  ministrations  to 
wounded  and  suffering  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers,  during  the  civil  w^ar, 
made  his  name  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  both  armies."  Mr.  Dooley 
entered  Georgetown  College  as  a  student  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
left  college  from  the  class  of  rhetoric  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  native  state. 
He  enlisted  in  the  ist  Virginia  Regiment  in  Augu.st,  took  part  in  all  the  bat- 
tles in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  was  in 
Pickett's  division  at  the  battle  of  (rcttysburg,  and  in  the  memorable  charge 
made  by  that  body  for  the  possession  of  the  heights,  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  from  Johnson's  Island,  Lake  Erie,  in 
Februars-,  1865.  he  retvirned  home  resolved  to  renew  his  conne(5lion  with  the 
army  as  soon  as  his  parole  should  have  expired.  Lee's  sun'ender  and  the 
close  of  the  long  conflicft  prevented  him  from  carry-ing  out  this  resolve  and 
he  turned  his  mind  to  other  thoughts. 

He  had  long  been  desirous  of  embracing  the  religious  life,  and  as  no  ob- 
•stacle  now  interfered  with  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  entered  the  So- 
ciety in  September,  1865.  Before  two  years  had  elapsed  the  first  approach 
of  a  fatal  malady  was  made  manifest  by  a  hemorrhage.  He  was  then  sent  to 
(rcorgetown  to  do  some  prefect  duty  and  husband  his  strength  as  much  as 
])ossible  for  the  course  of  studies  before  him.  There  he  remained  for  over 
five  vears,  spending  the  last  two  years  in  doing  little  more  than  studying 
])rivately  to  prepare  for  ordination.  His  disease,  however,  had  progressed 
too  far,  and  he  died  a  few  months  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  ordina- 
tion, on  May  8,  1873,  at  the  age  of  31.  But  for  his  stnmg  will  and  buoyant 
spirits,  he  would  have  succumbed  long  before. 

He  was  most  exadl  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 
While  high  minded  and  brave,  he  was  at  the  same  time  most  obedient  and 
amiable.  There  was  a  poise  and  self-restraint  in  all  his  words  and  actions 
that  was  most  impressive  and  edifying.  As  a  prefect  he  knew  how  to  mingle 
firmness  and  kindness  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  respedl  and  affecflion  of 
all  those  under  his  charge.  He  was  confined  to  his  room  only  ten  days  be- 
fore his  death.  Patient  and  even  cheerful  up  to  the  last  moment,  he  exi)ired 
peacefullv  and  without  a  struggle. — Adapted  from  Co/Ie^c  JiuD  iial,  June. 

Fr.  John  Early. 

Died  al  ( ieorgeUncn ,  May  2j,  /A'/,)'. 

Born  at  Maguire's  Bridge.  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  on  July  i,  1814, 
Fr.  John  Ivarly  made  his  early  studies  in  his  native  place  and,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  entered  the  Armagh  Academy,  where  he  remained  only  nine 
months.    He  then  applied  for  admission  to  Maynooth  College,  but  as  no 
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vacancy  existed  at  the  time  he  started  for  America  in  July,  1833.  He  entered 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg  in  the  following  September  and  applied 
himself  at  once  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  His  teachers  were  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Caffrey, afterwards  president  of  that  college,  and  Fr.  Edward  J.  Sourin, 
later  the  venerated  FV.  Sourin,  S.  J.,  who  died  at  L,oyola  College,  Baltimore, 
a  few  years  ago.  In  February,  1834,  he  went  from  Emmitsburg  to  George- 
town, where  he  continued  his  studies  until  the  following  August,  when  he 
entered  the  novitiate  at  Frederick.  After  his  noviceship,  in  1836,  he  was 
sent  to  Georgetown  to  study  philosophy.  From  this  time  until  his  ordina- 
tion, in  July,  1845,  at  old  Trinity  Church,  besides  making  a  full  course  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  he  was  employed  in  teaching.  He  was  prefe(5l 
also  part  of  the  time,  and  head-prefe<5l  during  the  year  1843-44.  After  his 
ordination  he  taught  philosophy  for  two  years,  and  attended  the  mission  at 
lyaurel,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.  He  was  then  (1847)  assigned  to  duty  in 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Philadelphia.  In  1848,  he  was  made  president  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  position  he  held  imtil  1851.  He 
next  spent  a  year  at  Frederick,  and  in  1852  was  sent  to  Baltimore  to  es- 
tablish lyoyola  College.  He  was  called  thence  in  1858  to  the  presidency  of 
(xeorgetown  College.  In  this  office,  Fr.  Maguire,  who  had  been  his  prede- 
cessor, succeeded  him  on  Jan.  i,  1866.  He  next  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere  until  July,  when  he  was  again  made  president  of 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore.  In  1870  he  was  again  called  to  succeed  Fr.  Ma- 
guire as  president  of  Georgetown  College,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  received  on 
May  22nd,  1873  ;  but  his  health  had  been  visibly  failing  during  the  previous 
year.  More  than  forty  priests  took  part  in  the  solemn  office  for  the  dead  in 
the  college  chapel,  and  the  Mass  of  requiem  was  said  by  Rev.  Fr.  Joseph  E. 
Keller,  who  was  then  Provincial.  The  concourse  of  people  at  the  funeral 
(e.stimated  at  five  thousand)  extended  from  the  chapel,  down  the  stairs,  and 
out  upon  the  grounds  to  the  gate.  The  positions  of  trust  to  which  superiors 
called  Fr.  Early  are  sufficient  testimony  of  his  administrative  ability  ;  and 
the  sincere  tributes  of  love  and  respe(5l,  which  we  find  in  the  columns  of  the 
Georgetown  College  Journal  after  his  death,  show  the  esteem  not  only  of 
his  religious  brethren,  but  also  of  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  college, 
and  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  country,  for  his  merit  as  a  scholar  and  his 
virtue  as  a  religious. 

F'r.  Charles  Bague. 
Died  at  Washing  to  )i,  Sept.  2j^,  i8jj. 

In  the  Georgetown  College  Journal  for  0(5lober,  1877,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing brief  notice  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Bague.  "We  had  a  funeral  here  on  the 
26th  of  September.  Rev.  Chas.  Bague,  S.  J.,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
(German)  Church,  died  at  the  Providence  Hospital  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  community.  He  was  one  of  the  exiles  from  Switzerland  in 
the  radical  revolution  of  1848,  taught  at  vSt.  John's,  Frederick,  was  assistant 
pastor  at  Whitemarsh,  and  finally  came  to  Washington  four  or  five  years 
.since.  He  had  long  been  an  invalid.  His  age  was  68. ' '  Fr.  Bague  is  men- 
tioned in  the  I,etters  in  the  "History  of  St.  John's — Frederick"  (vol.  v.,  pp. 
180,  185),  as  one  of  the  assi.stants  there  between  1848  and  1850,  and  again 
between  1853  ^'^^  i860.  He  is  described  by  one  who  knew  him  well  as  "a 
Hessian,  thin,  slight,  and  almost  feminine  in  appearance  ;  an  unassuming, 
unambitious  soul,  unconscious  of  his  own  heroism.  At  Whitemarsh  he  ap- 
plied his  artistic  talent  to  beautifying  the  church  and  grounds.  His  lake 
and  fountain  became  afterwards  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  pilgrimage  in 
which  several  thousand  people  participated  under  the  diredlion  of  Fr.  B.  F. 
Wiget.  The  people  of  Whitemarsh  still  fondly  cherish  his  memory,  and 
love  to  recall  the  days  when  he  used  to  as.semble  them  for  May  devotions  at 
the  spring  under  the  white  oaks." 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Kane. 

Pied  at  Frederick,  Aug.  jo,  1S7S. 

Born  in  Cambridgeport,  near  Boston,  on  July  9,  1851,  Mr.  Kane  made  his 
classical  studies  in  Boston  College,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
debating  society,  of  which  he  was  vice-president,  in  dramatics,  and  as  major 
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of  the  battalion.  He  entered  the  Society  on  July  27,  1872.  During  his 
noviceship  he  held  the  position  of  nianuduclor.  He  was  naturally  robust, 
but  constant  application  to  study  finally  told  upon  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  after  an  illness  of  about  five  months  in  the  infirmary  at  Frederick,  on 
the  morning  of  Aug.  30,  i87cS.  He  was  most  unselfish,  always  amiable,  and 
seeking  the  happiness  of  others.  On  the  day  before  his  death  he  received 
the  last  sacraments  with  tender  devotion,  answering  the  responses  with  great 
fervor.  Just  after  receiving  the  holy  Viaticum  he  said  to  one  of  his  brother 
novices:  "How  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in  the  Society."  His  novice- 
master,  Fr.  Tisdall,  said  of  him  at  the  time  :  "I  have  seen  many  a  holy 
death,  but  never  have  I  seen  any  one  go  to  heaven  so  calmly  as  he."  Fr. 
Duverney  said  of  him  that  his  whole  life,  was  a  preparation  for  death.  He 
was  buried  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  novitiate  cemetery. 

Br.  James  Bergen. 

Died  at  Worcester^  Sept.  25,  i8y8. 

The  "Historical  Sketch"  of  Worcester  College,  above  referred  to,  gives 
the  following  notice  of  the  death  of  Br.  Bergen  :  "James  Bergen,  S.  J.,  lay- 
brother,  died  Sept.  25,  1878,  at  the  Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  ninth  of  his  religious  life.  In  1870-71-72  he 
was  gardener  and  assistant  farmer  at  Frederick  and  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Md. 
In  1873  ^"fl  until  his  death(?),  the  college  farm  at  Worcester  was  under  his 
charge. " 

Br.  John  Callaghan.(i^ 
Died  at  Jersey  City,  Aug.  22,  iSjg. 

Brother  John  Callaghan  was  born  July  12,  1808,  in  County  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land. He  entered  the  Society,  March  13,  1843,  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Leban- 
on, Kentucky.  Seeing  his  intelligent  skill,  the  superiors  gave  him,  while 
still  a  novice,  complete  charge  of  a  grist  mill  belonging  to  the  college.  By 
a  judicious  use  of  the  kiln  for  parching  the  grain  before  passing  it  through 
mill-stones,  he  succeeded  in  producing  superior  grades  of  flour  and  corn- 
meal.  Bread  made  from  his  flour  and  corn-meal  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  boys  and  by  the  community.  In  working  the  machinery,  he  employed, 
instead  of  water-power,  mules  which,  he  said,  were  so  well  trained  that 
they  could  do  anything  but  speak.  They  knew  the  hour  to  begin  and  stop 
work  so  precisely,  that  if  he  happened  to  be  late,  the  mules,  especially 
"Blind  Dick,"  got  into  their  places  and  started  the  work  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  mill-stones  which  were  thus  rasped  against  each  other  for  want 
of  grain.  In  August,  1846,  Brother  Callaghan  was  relieved  of  his  charge, 
and  wath  the  other  members  of  the  Kentucky  Mission  of  the  Province  of 
France,  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  where  he  was  employed 
ad  domes tica. 

From  Fordham  he  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Mission  of  Manitoulin  Island, 
where  he  started  a  grist  mill  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  In  1858  obedi- 
ence sent  the  willing  brother  to  the  novitiate  at  Sault-au-Recollet.  Ivater  he 
was  employed  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal  ;  then  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
where  with  his  other  works  he  helped  to  teach  a  little  school.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Fordham  College.  Broken  down  with  age  and 
labor  he  piously  breathed  forth  his  soul  on  Aug.  22,  1879,  in  the  Jersey  City 
Sisters'  Hospital,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  ReAor  of  Fordham  Col- 
lege, Father  Gockeln. 

Fr.  James  J.  Teh  an. 
Died  at  Providence,  051.  28,  iSyc). 

Fr.  Tehan  wasbom  in  Frederick,  Md.,  on  Feb.  19,  1826.  He  was  a  school- 
mate of  Fr.  Robert  Brady.  He  entered  the  novitiate  in  his  native  town  on 
Aug,  14,  1844.  He  made  his  theological  studies  at  Georgetown,  where  he 
was  also  teacher  and  prefetfl  for  four  years.  He  was  very  skilful  in  dire(5ling 
and  encouraging  boys,  a  man  of  prudence  and  considerable  executive  ability. 
He  was  ordained  in  1856,  and  made  his  tertianship  at  Frederick  in  i860.  He 
subsequently  held  responsible  offices  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Worcester. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  Wm.  Tehan,  a  scholastic  of  the  Society,  who  was 
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drowned  in  the  Potomac  near  the  "Three  Sisters"  on  July  4,  1850.  The 
Georgetown  College  Journal  said  of  him  in  a  brief  notice  of  his  death  : 
"He  was  zealous,  charitable,  and  candid.  He  po.ssessed  a  cheerful  temper 
which  always  made  him  a  welcome  g-uest.  At  his  death  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  fifty-fourth  year.  He  was  a  brother  of  Fr.  John  F.  X.  Tehan,  of 
the  Missouri  Province."  His  last  work  was  that  of  assistant  pastor  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  died  on  0(5l.  28,  1879. 

Fr.  Michael  Driscol.<i) 

Died  ai  Fordham,  N.        March  i^So. 

Father  Michael  Driscol  was  born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  on  May  7,  1805. 
After  having  made  a  good  course  of  English  studies,  especially  mathematics, 
in  which  he  very  much  excelled,  and  after  a  moderate  course  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  learn  the  trade  of  stone-cutting.  He  became 
.such  an  adept  in  this  branch,  that  builders  were  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
in  order  to  secure  his  services  for  fancy  stonework.  In  the  pursuance  of  his 
calling,  Michael  Driscol  found  himself  engaged  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
carving  stone  for  a  building  considered  grand  in  those  days.  Always  an 
exemplary,  practical  Catholic,  young  Mr.  Driscol  visited  the  church  Satur- 
day evenings  to  prepare  himself  to  receive  holy  Communion  Sunday  morn- 
ings. Whilst  at  Bardstown,  it  happened  that  he  addressed  himself  to  Father 
Charles  De  Luynes,  at  that  time  professor  in  St.  Joseph's  College  and  assist- 
ant priest  to  Rev.  M.  J.  vSpaulding,  pastor  of  the  church.  Noticing  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  young  man.  Father  De  Luynes  requested  him  to  call 
on  him  at  an  appointed  day  and  hour.  Mr.  Driscol  presenting  himself  at 
the  designated  time,  made  a  favorable  impression  on  good  Fr.  De  L,uynes, 
who,  after  a  little  conversation,  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  thought  of 
becoming  a  priest.  Driscol  answered  that  though  the  thought  had  presented 
itself  to  him  he  did  not  dare  entertain  it. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  Mr.  Driscol,  as  soon  as  he  could  hon- 
orably close  the  contra <5l  on  which  he  was  then  engaged,  should  go  to  St. 
Mary's  College,  I^ebanon,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bard.stown,  and  there, 
under  the  direAion  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  make  a  retreat  of  eight  days.  In 
due  time,  the  pious,  sterling  young  stone-cutter  found  himself  in  the  Jesuit 
college,  and  applied  for  admission  into  the  .Society.  For  some  reason  un- 
known to  the  public,  probably  that  he  might  review  his  vStudies,  his  reception 
into  the  novitiate  was  postponed  by  Father  Chazelle,  then  Superior  of  the 
Mission.  During  the  delay  Mr.  Driscol  worked  every  day  at  his  trade,  and 
gave  lasting  specimens  of  his  artistic  skill.  He  erec5led  to  the  "grand  ter- 
race," a  cut-stone  facing  about  eighteen  feet  high  and  about  two  hundred 
feet  long,  with  two  winding  stairs  leading  from  the  base  up  to  the  terrace. 
This  rostrum-like  jun<5lion  of  the  two  winding  flights  of  steps,  would,  it  used 
to  be  said,  be  a  choice  place  from  which  to  address  an  audience  of  100,000 
men  filling  up  the  level  plain  running  from  the  base  of  the  terrace.  The 
carvings  on  the  stone  banisters  of  the  stairs  were  the  object  of  great  admir- 
ation. He  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Society  on  Sept.  7,  1839,  and  his 
dear  friend  Father  De  Luynes  entered  two  years  later,  on  Sept.  15,  1841.  As 
usual  in  those  missionary  days,  his  course  of  philosophy  and  theology  was 
made  whilst  he  was  engaged  as  teacher  and  prefedl  of  recreation,  in  charge  of 
the  study  hall,  dormitory,  etc.  He  had  with  him  as  his  fellow  students. 
Brother  Hennen  and  the  late  Father  John  Ryan. 

In  the  beginning  of  1845,  he  was  promoted  to  the  priesthood.  In  August, 
1846,  with  the  rest  of  the  old  Kentucky  Mission  of  the  Province  of  France, 
he  was  transferred  from  Kentucky  to  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  V. 
Here  Bishop  Hughes  had  him  appointed  president  of  his  diocesan  seminary. 
In  1847  he  was  sent,  with  Fathers  Du  Merl  and  vSchianski,  to  Montreal, 
Canada,  to  afford  spiritual  aid  to  the  immigrants  then  dying  there  in  great 
numbers  from  ship  fever.  All  contracfted  the  fever  ;  Father  Driscol  alone 
survived.  After  his  recovery,  he  was  permitted,  at  the  urgent  and  repeated 
requests  of  the  Sulpicians,  to  take  charge  of  St.  Patrick's  parish,  Montreal. 

He  succeeded  Father  John  Ryan  as  Redlor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College 
in  New  York;  later  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church  in  the  same 
city.  He  was  for  some  time  a  missionary,  during  which  time  he  gave  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  retreats  with  great  satisfaAion  to  the  bishops  and  lasting 
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results  to  the  priests.  In  August,  1868,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.  During  his  incumbency  he  built  vSt.  Michael's  Church, 
outside  the  limits  of  Troy.  This  new  and  handsome  church,  with  its  schools 
and  other  valuable  property,  was  lately  handed  over  by  the  Society  to  the 
Bishop  of  Albany.  In  1876  he  was  relieved  from  office.  He  died  at  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  on  March  4,  1880. 

Mr.  John  M.  Murphy. 

Died  at  GeorgeUnvn,  March  2^,  1880. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  March  9,  1855,  Mr.  Murphy  made  his  early 
studies  at  St.  Mary's  parochial  school  and  at  Boston  College,  and  entered 
the  Society  on  Aug.  6,  1873.  After  one  year  spent  in  the  juniorate  he  went 
to  Woodstock  to  begin  his  philosophy.  After  only  one  year  he  was  sent  to 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  to  teach  vSecond  Grammar  class.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1878-79,  he  spent  at  Woodstock  continuing  his  philosophy. 
But  his  feeble  health  would  not  permit  him  to  continue  his  studies,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Georgetown  to  teach  and  do  some  prefeA  duty.  He  died  there 
in  the  following  March  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  he  suffered  very  much,  but  especially  during  his  last  illness,  yet 
his  patience  throughout  was  most  remarkable.  Naturally  he  was  very  a(5live, 
and  his  talents  were  of  a  high  order  promising  a  very  successful  course  of 
studies.  His  charity  was  most  remarkable,  as  many  a  scholastic  of  his  day 
has  reason  to  testify. 

Mr.  John  A.  Gillespie. 
Died  in  Baltimore,  Jnne  21,  i8(%. 

There  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  coincidence  in  these  two  names 
of  John  M.  Murphy  and  John  A.  Gillespie  coming  together  in  this  list.  One 
who  knew  both  as  boys  at  Boston  tells  a  story  of  his  taking  young  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, who  had  a  remarkably  fine  voice,  to  sing  an  Easter  hymn  for  the  boys 
of  St.  Mary's,  Boston.  There,  the  writer  says,  he  met  the  brightest,  best- 
natured  boy  he  had  ever  known.  This  was  John  A.  Gillespie.  A  few  years 
later,  the  two  Johns  entered  the  novitiate  on  the  same  day.  They  died  also 
in  the  same  year,  one  on  the  fea.st  of  our  Toady's  Annunciation,  the  other  on 
the  feast  of  his  patron,  St.  Aloysius. 

Born  in  Boston  August  12,  1858,  Mr.  Gillespie  began  his  classical  studies 
in  Bo.ston  College  in  1869,  and  entered  the  Society  on  August  6,  1873.  He 
was  sent  to  Woodstock  for  his  philosophy  after  one  year's  juniorate.  In 
1879  he  completed  a  most  successful  course,  and  began  his  teaching  at  lyOy- 
ola  College,  Baltimore,  as  professor  of  the  class  of  poetry.  On  the  feast  of 
his  patron,  St.  Aloysius,  he  went  in  company  with  his  brother  scholastics 
and  his  scholars  to  spend  the  day  at  Point  Breeze,  I^ower  Canton,  near  Balti- 
more. After  rowing  for  some  time  under  a  hot  sun  he  went  in  bathing  with 
the  rCvSt  of  the  party.  After  a  time  somebody  missed  him,  and  after  a  search 
his  body  was  found  in  about  four  feet  of  water.  He  had  been  struck  by 
apoplexy.  He  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  appearance  and  courteous 
manners,  noble  in  heart  and  in  head  ;  his  speech  was  simple,  animated, 
elegant ;  and  he  was  eminently  successful  in  all  his  studies.  But  it  was  his 
charity  that  was  most  remarkable  and  won  for  hitn  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him.    He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Woodstock  College. 

Fr.  Charles  H.  Fulmer.") 

Died  at  Boston,  Sept.  26,  1880. 

Father  Charles  H.  Fulmer  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  23, 
1833.  His  excellent  Catholic  parents,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  sufficient 
preparatory'  studies,  sent  him  in  1844  to  Georgetown  College,  where  he  re- 
mained pursuing  successfully  his  classical  studies  till  1847.  On  the  loth  of 
August  of  that  year  he  entered  the  novitiate  at  Frederick.  After  his  novice- 
ship  he  made  one  year  of  rhetoric  and  one  year  of  philosophy  at  Frederick. 
He  was  then  sent  to  teach  at  Georgetown  for  one  year,  and  afterwards  at 
Philadelphia  for  three  years.    Having  finished  these  four  years  of  teaching, 
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he  studied  philosophy  for  another  year  at  Georgetown,  and  then  immediately 
entered  on  his  course  of  theology,  two  years  of  which  were  made  at  George- 
town, one  in  Belgium,  and  the  last  at  the  newly  opened  scliolasticate  in  Bos- 
ton. After  his  ordination,  in  1861,  he  was  employed  till  1876  as  professor, 
or  prefe(5l  of  studies,  or  as  minister.  In  1S76  he  was  sele(5led  as  a  member 
of  the  missionary  band  just  organized  under  Fr.  Maguire,  and,  although  of 
a  naturally  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  he  soon  gained  quite  a  reputation 
as  a  preacher.  His  health  failing  in  1878,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  principal  duty  there  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  parochial  school  for  boys.  Faithful  and  devoted  as 
he  had  always  been  to  duty,  he  was  now  far  more  so.  His  heart  was  entirely 
in  his  work,  and  all  his  energies  were  thrown  into  it.  The  school  increased 
greatly  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  The  800  boys  were  completel\'  under 
control  ;  for  while  they  loved  him  for  the  kindly  interest  he  took  in  them, 
they  at  the  same  time  feared  him  for  his  stri(5t  love  of  justice.  He  was  with 
them  as  much  as  possible,  either  examining  them  in  their  class-rooms, 
watching  their  condudl  before  the  altar,  or  enjoying  with  them  their  inno- 
cent recreation  in  playtime.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love  that 
heart  disease,  which  had  long  threatened  serious  consequences,  at  last  at- 
tacked him  so  violently  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  his  duties. 
He  lingered  many  months,  frequently  having  paroxysms  which  brought  him 
to  the  verge  of  death.  His  sufferings  were  often  intense,  but  he  bore  them 
all  with  great  patience  to  the  end. 

Fr.  John  S.  Sumner. 

Died  at  Washington^  Dec.  /,  1S80. 

The  twelve  pages  of  the  Georgetown  College  Jou  rnal  for  December,  1880, 
with  their  heavy  mourning  lines  bespeak  the  sorrow  of  the  editors  and  stu- 
dents for  the  loss  of  him  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Journal  and  its  editor 
for  several  years.  From  the  sketch  of  Fr.  Sumner's  life  given  on  the  first 
page  we  seiedl  the  following  : 

"Fr.  John  vS.  Sumner,  S.  J.,  belonging  to  a  Maryland  offshoot  of  that  old 
and  distinguished  family  of  New  England,  which  in  America  dates  back  to 
Increase  Sumner,  a  former  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  a 
younger  branch  of  which  Charles  vSumner  has  distinguished,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  in  1819  and  educated  in  his  native  citj^  at  St.  Mary's  College,  which 
counts  among  its  alumni  many  noted  men  of  Baltimore.  After  graduation 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  finding  time,  however,  to  give  consider- 
able attention  to  literature,  becoming  an  occa.sional  contributor  to  the  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger^  a  periodical  of  high  repute  in  its  day,  and  probably 
at  that  time  the  leading  magazine  in  America.  His  religious  views  under- 
going a  change,  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  afterwards,  in  1856, 
entered  the  vSociety  of  Jesus.  He  taught  at  vSt.  Joseph's  College  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  at  George- 
town, where  he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1880,  filling  the  positions  of 
professor,  librarian,  and  chaplain.  He  was  then  sent  to  Gonzaga  College, 
Washington. 

"His  death  was  sudden  and  unexpe(5ted.  On  .Sunday,  Nov.  28,  after  say- 
ing Mass,  he  complained  of  a  slight  faintness  and  indisposition,  but  no 
alarming  symptoms  were  manifested  until  Monday  evening,  when  he  be- 
came unconscious.  He  died  on  Wednesdav  forenoon,  after  receiving  the 
last  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Fr.  Wm.  H.  vSuniner.  On  the 
following  Friday  he  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Georgetown.  His 
coffin  was  followed  to  the  grave  b}-  many  mourners  from  the  city  and  by  all 
the  inmates  of  the  college." 

From  some  recollections  sent  us  we  gather,  besides  a  confirmation  of  the 
above  details,  that  Fr.  vSumner  was  for  some  time  associated  with  Fr.  Sestini 
in  editing  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  flearf,  contributing  in  1868  a  series 
of  legends  of  the  saints  adapted  from  the  French.  By  the  same  chronicler 
he  is  described  as  "a  cheerful  .soul,  with  a  jovial  paternal  look  on  his  rosy 
beaming  face  ;  ever  ready  to  chuckle  at  anybody's  joke  ;  the  delight  of 
children  and  college  boys,  who  were  especially  pleased  with  his  short  but 
practical  sermons  ;  broad-minded  and  generous  towards  all.  His  presence 
was  like  the  cheering  sunlight,  and  his  name  will  never  fail  to  bring  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him." 
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Br.  Michael  O'Sullivan. 

Died  at  Worcester,  Xov.  jg,  iSSi. 

Br.  O'Sullivan  was  bom  in  Count\-  Kerry.  Ireland,  on  Sept.  20.  1S12.  and 
entered  the  Society  on  June  9.  1840.  From  1841  to  1848  he  was  refedtorian 
at  Georgetown  College  ;  in  1849  '^^^^  buyer  and  refectorian  for  "the  Semi- 
nary." Washington  ;  from  1850  to  "54  he  was  stationed  at  vSt.  John's.  Fred- 
erick, and  afterwards  at  Georgetown,  as  bu^-er.  refeclorian.  and  assistant 
gardener  ;  in  1854  he  had  charge  of  the  garden  and  farm  at  Worcester  ;  for 
the  next  three  years  he  was  refeclorian  and  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  at  St. 
Joseph's.  Philadelphia  :  from  1857  to  '60  he  was  at  Conewago.  Pa..  .St.  John's 
Church.  Phila..  and  Georgetown  College,  engaged  in  the  various  offices  of 
wardrobe-keeper,  refeclorian.  and  sacristan  :  from  1861  to  "65  he  was  at  vSt. 
Inigo's.  Md..  from  which  place  he  was  sent  to  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
where  he  served  as  gardener  and  farmer  until  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
He  died  of  consumption  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  19,  1881. — Sketch  of  Holy 
Cross  College. 

Br.  Thaddeus  McKenna. 

Died  at  Ceorgetou  n,  Jan.  /j,  1SS6. 

No  student  of  Georgetown  for  the  last  thirty  years  was  long  at  the  college 
without  making  the  acquaintance  of  Br.  McKenna.  Few  however  knew 
him  by  any  other  name  than  the  '  'captain. " "  He  was  bom  on  March  19,  1818, 
and  entered  the  novitiate  at  Frederick  on  .Sept.  5.  1843.  -^^  the  end  of  his 
noviceship  he  was  sent  to  Georgetown  College.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  Worcester  and  Frederick  for  short  periods,  after  which  he  retumed 
to  Georgetown  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.  About  five  years  before 
his  death  he  was  stricken  with  palsy,  from  which  he  suffered  almost  contin- 
ually up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  seemed  to  be  always  thinking  of  and 
preparing  for  death.  He  was  finally  relieved  from  his  long  martyrdom  on 
Jan.  13.  1886,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 

Br.  John  Lynch. (i) 

Died  at  Boston,  Jan.  /S. 

Br.  John  L^'uch  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Omagh,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
July  25,  1802'  In  the  year  1837  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  entered  the 
Society-  in  that  year  from  Philadelphia,  on  Sept.  25.  He  was  first  stationed 
at  Frederick.  Md.,  where  he  was  gardener  at  the  parochial  house  and 
worked  on  the  farm.  He  went  from  there  to  Georgetown,  and  worked  in 
the  garden  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Thence  he  was  sent  with  Fr.  McElroy  to 
Boston,  Mass..  and  was  the  first  of  the  .Society  to  take  possession  of  St. 
Man.-'s  Church  in  that  city,  on  the  feast  of  Blessed  Alphonsus  Rodriguez,  in 
1847'  There  he  remained"  as  long  as  Fr.  McElroy  was  pastor  of  St.  Mar>''s. 
But  when  this  venerable  priest  changed  his  resid'euce  to  Boston  College,  Br. 
Lvnch.  his  faclotum.  went  with  him.  and  remained  with  him  five  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  retumed  to  .St.  Mary  s,  where  he  died  on  the 
1 8th  of  Januan,-,  1886,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age  During  his 
whole  career  in  the  .Society,  and  especially  during  the  thirty-four  years  he 
spent  at  St.  Mary-'s,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  poverty,  puucluality. 
charity,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  the  virtues  which  adom  a  true  religious.  He 
was  so  strict  in  his  attention  to  dut\-,  that,  though  always  overburdened  with 
work,  he  never  had  to  be  told  twice  to  do  anything.  He  was  a  perfect  mod- 
el of  obedience.  Few  men  outside  of  the  list  of  the  .saints  have  lived  so 
laborious  a  life  with  so  few  faults  as  Br.  Lynch.  He  died  of  old  age.  forti- 
fied with  all  the  sacraments,  full  of  years  and  merits. 


(l>  Contributed  by  Fr.  Wm.  Duncan. 
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[In  answer  to  our  suggestion  in  the  previous  number,  that  members  of 
other  provinces  and  missions  in  America  should  take  advantage  of  the 
present  occasion  to  have  chronicled  in  the  J,icttp:rs  brief  sketches  of 
those  whose  obituaries  have  not  been  written,  the  following  were  sent  us 
by  the  venerable  Fr.  Ponziglione,  for  many  years  missionary  among  the 
Osagcs,  and  now  stationed  at  Marquette  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.] 


OSAGE  MISSION,  KANSAS. 

Br.  Anthony  Toella. 

Br.  Anthony  Toella  was  a  native  of  vSwitzerland,  and  was  sent  to  Osage 
Mission  in  1849.  ^'^^        excellent  religious,  always  happy  and  satis- 

fied. One  of  his  duties  was  to  take  care  of  the  sacristy,  a  thing  which 
pleased  him  very  much,  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  frequently  visit- 
ing the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  towards  which  he  felt  a  great  devotion. 
At  the  opening  of  summer  he  was  subje(5l  to  attacks  of  violent  fever, 
which  at  times  a(5led  on  his  brain;  so  much  so,  as  to  render  him  un- 
accountable for  what  he  was  doing.  Under  one  of  such  spells,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1852,  after  the  recital  of  the  evening  litanies,  instead  of 
going  with  the  other  brothers  to  prepare  the  points  of  the  meditation  for  the 
next  morning,  he  strayed  into  the  yard  in  front  of'  the  church.  The  night 
was  rainy  and  very  dark;  he  wandered  around  for  a  little  over  a  mile,  and, 
not  knowing  where  he  was  going,  he  fell  into  a  ditch  full  of  water,  and  was 
drowned.  His  remains  were  found  two  days  after,  and  were  buried  in 
the  mission  cemeter3\  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  forty-five  years  old, 
and  of  these  he  had  pa.ssed  seventeen  in  our  Society. 

Br.  Thoma.s  Coghlen. 

Br.  Thomas  Coghlen,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  first  three 
brothers  who  came  to  Osage  Mission  with  Father  John  Schoenmakers  in 
1847.  He  was  ad  donwstica,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  to  do  all  kinds  of  work 
around  the  hou.se.  He  served  the  community  with  great  charity,  and  had 
an  extraordinary  patience  in  dealing  with  Indian  children.  His  health  was 
not  very  good,  "but  he  would  never  complain,  nor  ask  for  any  exemption 
from  the  common  life.  At  last  he  had  to  give  up.  His  sickness  was  long, 
during  which  he  frequently  spoke  of  the  happiness  which,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  expedled  in  heaven.  vStrengthened  with  the  last  sacra- 
ments, he  .slept  in  the  Lord,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1854,  being  then  forty  years 
old;  of  these  he  had  lived  nine  years  and  six  months  in  our  Society. 

Fr.  Joseph  Vanleugenhaege. 

Fr.  Joseph  Vanleugenhaege  was  a  native  of  Holland.  He  reached  0.sage 
Mi.s.sion  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1857,  and,  without  any  delay,  went  around 
visiting  the  Indians,  catechizing  them,  baptizing  their  children,  in  a  word, 
doing  all  the  good  he  could.  In  the  spring  of  1858,  whilst  going  through 
the  Indian  village,  close  to  the  mission,  he  was  badl}'  bitten  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg  by  an  Indian  dog.  He,  however,  did  not  make  much  of  it,  and  kept 
attending  to  his  missionary  duties  as  usual.  About  the  middle  of  June  he 
felt  unwell,  and  gave  signs  of  suffering  from  aberration  of  mind.  Fr. 
vSchoentnakers  thought  it  better  to  take  him  at  once  to  St.  Louis,  that  he 
might  be  under  the  care  of  some  good  do(5lor.  But  the  very  next  day  after 
the}'  had  reached  vSt.  Louis  University  he  got  so  sick,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  admini.ster  to  him  the  last  sacraments,  which,  having  received,  he 
breathed  his  la.st  on  the  4th  of  July.  1858.  He  fell  in  the  bloom  of  his  man- 
hood, being  but  thirty-two  year.s  old;  of  these  he  had  passed  ten  in  our 
Societ5^ 

Br.  Thoma.s  McGlinn. 

Br.  Thomas  McGlinn,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  a  most  expert  black- 
.smith.  He  came  to  O.sage  Mission  on  the  5th  of  June,  1863.  His  health 
kept  always  good  till  about  two  years  before  his  death,  when  some  interior 
failing  began  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  he  gradually  lest  all  his 
strength  till  he  became  almost  helpless.    Being  in  such  a  .state,  Fr.  Schoen- 
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makers  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  have  some  special  prayers  of- 
fered up  for  his  recover}^  in  our  church.  To  this  he  replied,  that  by  wish- 
ing to  have'  such  prayers  offered  for  his  recover^-,  he  feared  he  would 
show  that  he  had  not  that  spirit  of  perfect  indifference  St.  Ignatius  wishes 
us  to  have  towards  health  as  well  as  sickness;  and  for  this  reason,  he  would 
prefer  the}'  would  pray  to  God  to  grant  him  perfecl  conformity-  to  His  will. 
In  such  a  spirit  of  perfecl;  resignation  he  received  the  last  sacraments,  and 
on  the  15th  of  Februar}',  187 1,  passed,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  to  a  better 
life.  He  was  but  thirty-  five  years  old  ;  of  these  he  had  lived  eight  in  our 
Society. 

Br.  Jerome  L,yox.s. 

Br.  Jerome  L,yons.  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  Osage  Mission  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1855,  in  the  quality  of  a  school-teacher.  Healthy  and  stout,  he  had 
a  constitution  which  seemed  to  defy  all  the  hardships  accompanying  a  pio- 
neer life  in  the  wild  West.  But  fifteen  years  of  Indian  school-teaching 
made  a  wreck  of  him.  He  saw  the  end  tow-ards  which  he  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, but,  full  of  holy  enthusiasm,  he  kept  faithful  to  his  duty.  He 
had  a  great  power  over  his  pupils,  w-ho  loved  him  and  respedled  him. 
Through  his  zeal  the  Boys'  Sodality  took  a  new  start,  and  devotion  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  increased  most  wonderfully.  Attacked  by  a  pulmo- 
nary fever,  he  lingered  for  nearly  two  years  till  consumption  carried  him  off. 
Perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  he  received  the  last  sacraments  with 
great  devotion,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1871,  went  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  labors  in  God's  service.  At  his  death  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  of 
these  he  had  lived  nineteen  in  our  Society. 

Br.  Joseph  Wellfner. 

Br.  Joseph  Wellfner,  a  native  of  Germany,  w-as  employed  at  the  Osage 
Mission  as  clothes-keeper  and  infirmarian  for  nearly  two  years.  A  stri(5l 
observer  of  all  our  rules,  he  was  most  distinguished  in  his  charity  towards 
the  sick.  This  virtue  he  displayed  in  a  particular  manner  towards  one  of 
the  mission  students,  a  young  man  some  twenty  years  old,  who,  having 
been  attacked  by  a  most  violent  fever,  was  taken  away  by  death  in  less  than 
two  days'  sickness.  Br.  Joseph,  seeing  the  danger  the  young  man  was  in, 
never  abandoned  his  bedside,  and  with  real  brotherly  "love  stood  by  him 
till  he  expired.  He  seems  to  have  contra<5led  from  the  young  man  the  same 
distemper.  In  fa<5l,  but  a  few  days  after  the  young  man  had  been  buried, 
the  brother  was  at  once  taken  by  the  same  fever,  and  in  five  days'  time, 
was  brought  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  most  piously,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments  to  the  great  edification  of  all  the  bystanders. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  8th  of  April,  1886.  He  was  but  thirty-three 
vears  of  age,  and  of  these  he  counted  eleven  in  our  .Society. 


VARIA. 


Alumui  of  Jesuit  Colleges. — Delegates  from  the  alumni  associations  of 
our  colleges  in  the  United  States  met  at  Loyola  College  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Catholic  Congress  and  took  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a 
General  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  American  Jesuit  Colleges.  The 
object  of  this  General  Association  is,  that  an  alumnus  may  find  in  whatever 
city  he  may  reside,  suitable  associates  and  influential  friends.  Among  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  present  were  Rt.  Rev.  W.  M,  Wigger,  Bishop  of 
Newark  and  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  Premier  of  Quebec. 

Anima  Christi. — Der  Katholik,  April,  1876,  contains  the  following  details 
on  the  prayer  "Anima  Christi:"  "It  dates  back,  at  least,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century.  The  prayer  books  of  the  15th  century  contain  it,  and 
the  '  Hortulus  Animae'  says  that  Pope  John  XXII.  (1316-1334)  granted  an 
indulgence  of  300  days  to  the  one  reciting  it.  It  occurs  in  both  Latin  and 
German." — The  same  article  adds  in  a  footnote  the  names  of  a  few  old  prayer 
books  which  contain  the  "Anima  Christi,"  such  as  the  "  Hortulus  Animae," 
the  "Liber  meditationum  ac  orationum,"  mentioning  after  each  the  year  of 
publication  and  the  number  of  the  page  where  it  may  be  found.  A  few  vari- 
ations of  the  prayer  are  also  found;  for  instance  :  "in  vulneribus"  instead  of 
"intra  vulnera;"  "  vulnera sanctissima "  instead  of  "vulnera." — One  reading 
has:  "Sudor  Christi  sana  me"  before  "  Passio  Christi,  etc."  In  one  place  it 
reads:  "Protege  me,  pone  me  juxta  te,  ut  cum  Sanctis  angelis  tuis  in  sfficula 
sieculorum  laudera  te ;"  another  ending  reads:  "Pone  me  juxta  te,  ut  cum 
Sanctis  angelis  tuis  videam  et  laudera  te  in  sjccula  sa^culorum." 

Austria,  Innsbruck. — The  number  of  theologians  is  larger  than  at  any 
time  since  the  University  was  founded.  There  are  more  than  300  names  on 
the  books,  and  among  them  are  those  of  several  Franciscan  monks  from  Her- 
zegovina, whom  the  Government  has  sent  here  to  be  instructed  in  tlieology. — 
Mr.  Michael  O'Connor,  of  the  Missouri  Province,  defended  seven  theses  "De 
Ecclesia,"  at  the  disputation  held  on  Feb,  12,  1890.  Mr.  Timothy  B.  Barrett, 
of  the  Maryland-New  York  Province,  read  in  the  refectory  a  dissertation  en- 
titled "  De  Orlgine  Obligationis  Episcoporum  Residendi  in  Suis  Diocoesibus." 

Vekelehrad.—H.  E.  the  Cardinal  von  Fiirstenberg,  Archbishop  of  Olmutz, 
has  just  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Ours  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  at  Vehelehrad.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  much  frequented. 
The  Society  has  the  temporal  and  spiritual  charge  of  this  ancient  abbey. 

Baltimore,  Lojjola  College. — The  patronal  feast  of  the  Rector  was  cele- 
brated on  Dec.  3rd,  1889,  by  the  students  "who  gave,"  says  the  Baltimore 
American,  "an  entertainment  that  was  a  credit  to  the  students  themselves,  as 
well  as  an  honor  to  the  president."  The  same  paper  adds :  "  Enjoyable  as  this 
occasion  undoubtedly  was,  still  more  enjoyable  was  the  meeting  of  the  alumni. 
Graduates,  old  and  young,  gathered  once  more  in  the  welcome  and  familiar  halls, 
around  which  so  many  fond  memories  cluster,"    In  answer  to  the  invitations 
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issued  by  the  Rector  of  the  college  for  the  alumni  dinner,  nineteen  graduates 
accepted  and.  twelve  others  sent  letters  of  sincere  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
take  part  in  a  reunion  they  had  long  desired. — On  the  evening  of  Dec.  2nd, 
1S8}»,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  met  by  appointment  in  the  college  hall  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  young  Catholics  in  the  city,  with. a  view  to  forming  a  society 
that  will  be  to  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore  what  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  to  non-Catholics,  As  the  result  of  this  and  subsequent  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  needs  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  young  men  of  this 
city  were  carefully  discussed,  a  constitution  was  drawn  up,  desirable  candi- 
dates were  admitted  to  membership,  and  officers  elected.  The  society  is  known 
as  the  Catholic  Association  of  Baltimore  City.  So  far  there  are  eighty  mem- 
bers, and  great  caution  is  exercised  in  receiving  new  ones.  The  first  of  the 
Association's  projects  to  mature  is  a  series  of  free  lectures.  •  The  first  lecture, 
entitled  "The  Catholic  Layman,"  was  delivered  by  Edgar  H.  (Jans,  Esq.,  in 
the  college  hall  on  Jan.  23, 1890.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  lectures  will 
be  given  by  well  known  speakers  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  the  city. — Fr, 
Wm.  J,  Tynan,  the  Minister  of  the  college,  is  teaching  the  class  of  rhetoric  in 
place  of  Fr,  Gunn,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Gesu,  Philadelphia. — Fr. 
Francis  Ryan  has  formed  a  reading  circle  amongst  the  associates  of  the  League 
of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Book-S. — The  scholastics  of  Ucles  are  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Man- 
uel  des  FF.  Coadjuteurs,  and  of  the  Ritus  et  Freces  ad  usuni  Patrum  Soc. 
Jesu.  They  ask  that  if  any  judge  that  modifications  or  additions  should  be 
made  to  the  former  editions  to  notify  them  at  once.  The  Ritus  et  Prcces  is  a 
most  valuable  little  book  for  all  our  priests,  and  especially  for  the  ordinandi. 
We  should  be  glad  to  forward  to  Ucles  any  improvements  or  additions  that 
may  be  suggested  by  our  readei's. — Asserta  Moralia,  auctore  P.  Matharan  (3rd 
edition),  is  also  announced  by  the  deles  press. 

Fr.  Clair  has  just  finished  a  life  of  St.  Ignatius.  He  has  taken  as  a  basis 
the  work  of  Fr.  Ribadeneira,  to  which  he  has  added  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able documents. 

Another  volume  of  the  Letters  of  St.  Ign-dthis  {Cartas  de  San  Ignacio)  has 
been  issued.  The  sixth  and  last  volume  will  be  published  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  valuable  work  is  edited  by  Fr.  Velez,  an  old  student  of  Wood- 
stock. 

Fr.  Sommervogel,  of  the  province  of  France,  is  correcting  the  jiroof  sheets 
of  his  great  work  on  the  Bibliography  of  the  Society. 

The  second  volume  of  Los  Claros  Varones  has  just  been  published  at  Rilbao, 
It  sketches  all  our  famous  fathers  of  the  old  Chinese  Mission. 

Papes  et  Tsars  (1547-1597),  founded  upon  new  documents,  is  a  work  of 
514  pages  by  Fr.  Pierling.  This  book,  throwing  light  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  the  Pope  in  the  past,  is  timely  now  that  the  Holy  See  is 
trying  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Czar. 

A  French  and  Turkish  dictionary  by  Father  J()se])h  Real!  has  just  been 
jmblished  at  Constantinople.  It  has  cost  the  author  ten  years'  labor,  and 
he  has  been  complimented  by  Professor  Vambery  and  other  authorities, 
the  third  class  of  the  Medjidieh  having  also  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Sultan. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Finn,  of  the  Missouri  Province,  is  the  author  of  "  Percy 
Wynn  ;  or  Making  a  Boy  of  Him."  Mr.  Finn  is  the  first  Catholic  writer  who 
has  attempted,  and  with  success,  to  address  the  large  class  uf  readers  so  long 
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fascinated  by  the  stories  of  Alger,  Castlenion,  and  Oliver  Optic.  It  is  U^ 
he  hoped  that  "  Percy  Wynu  "  may  be  tlie  forerunner  of  other  books  as  er»- 
tertaining  and  as  redolent  of  boyish  piety. 

The  Innsbrucker  Zeitschrift  had  an  article  in  the  Novenil^er  number  that 
has  stirred  up  several  of  our  Protestant  brethren  to  unusual  liberality.  The 
article  treats  of  the  "  Klostersturm  "  raging  at  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
It  has  been  reprinted  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Litera- 
ture for  January,  1890. — The  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  magazine  may  prove 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  : — 

To  THE  Rev.  Fathers, 

Woodstock,  Md. 

Herewith  is  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Christian  Literature  containing  the  condensed  translation  of  the  article  on  the 
Klostersturm  from  the  R.  C.  quarterly  made  by  Mr.  Starbuck.  We  reeognize 
your  kindness  in  enabling  him  by  the  loan  of  the  quarterly  to  make  the 
translation,  and  trust  you  will  recognize  our  fairness  in  y)resenting  an  article 
in  which  the  ordinary  Protestant  view  is  disproved.  I  should  lieartily  rejoice 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  Protestant  movement  in 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  It  may  be  in 
the  divine  mind  to  bring  into  accord  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
views  of  history,  polity,  and  doctrine.  But  there  is  no  such  accord  to-day. 
It  seems  to  me  that  my  course  in  publishing  articles  from  Roman  Catholic 
sources  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  When  will  Roman  Catholic  Journals 
of  equal  standing  admit  Protestants? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 

Editor  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

Fr.  James  Conway,  of  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  has  published  a  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages  entitled  "The  Respective  Rights  and  Duties  of  Family,  State, 
and  Church  in  Regard  to  Education,"  which  has  been  highly  praised  by  the 
Catholic  press.  The  same  father  has  translated  Fr.  Pottgeisser's  "Sermons 
for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  with  Two 
Courses  of  Lenten  Sermons  and  a  Triduum  for  the  Forty  Hours." 

British  Honduras,  Belize. — A  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  this  year 
at  the  mission.  Many  sinners  have  been  converted,  and  many  Protestants 
have  embraced  the  true  religion.  During  my  excursion,  which  lasted  two 
months,  I  have  noticed  more  than  ever  the  want  of  new  missionaries.  Many 
of  our  Indians  can  scarcely  be  visited  once  a  year.  Last  March  1  administered 
the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  fifteen  villages,  ten  of  which  had  not 
been  visited  by  a  priest  for  nearly  two  years. — Fr.  S.  Di  Pietro,  Prefect 
Apostolic. 

Canada.— St.  ]Mary's  College,  Montreal,  has  37H  pupils,  of  which  l!»0  are 
boarders.  "La  grippe"  seriously  affected  studies  for  many  days,  over  100 
boys  being  down  with  it  at  one  time;  one  boy  died  of  it;  several  others 
dangerously  ill. — Fr.  Charaux  is  going  to  build  a  new  chapel  at  the  Sanlt 
during  the  coming  spring ;  the  foundations  were  laid  last  fall.  This  new  wing 
will  be  on  the  entrance  side,  corresponding  to  the  wing  occupied  by  the  jun- 
iors, but  extending  further  into  the  garden. — The  missionaries  on  the  Lakes 
are  meeting  with  many  hardships  and  plenty  of  consolation.  FF.  Nadeau 
and  Dufresne  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byng  Inlet ;  Fr.  Chambon  is  among 
the  Indians  of  Goulais  Bay;  Fr.  Richard  is  in  the  forests  visiting  the  whites 
in  the  timber-camps.  He  has  thirty  camps  to  visit  before  the  timber-cutting 
season  ends.  The  zeal  displayed  by  our  Lake  missionaries  made  a  U)cal  Prot- 
estant paper  pay  thera  the  following  homely  but  well-deserved  compliment: 
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"These  pious  Catholic  missionaries  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet 
or  mountains, of  snow  confine  them  to  warm  rooms  or  soft  beds." — The  Mail 
libel  case  is  still  going  on  slowly  before  the  courts.  Another  judgment  was 
rendered  recently  in  our  favor  by  Judge  Doherty.  This  is  the  third  decision 
which  has  been  given  in  our  favor.  But  these  Judgments  refer  merely  to  pro- 
cedure and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  They  remove  one 
by  one  the  objections  raised  by  defendant,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  an  il- 
legal society,  therefore  cannot  be  incorporated,  therefore  cannot  sue  before 
civil  courts,  etc.  All  these  objections  have  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  libel 
case  can  be  taken  up. — The  Equal  Rights  Association,  gotten  up  during  the 
Orange  Campaign  last  year  by  the  Ultra-Protestants  in  Canada  to  oppose 
Jesuitism,  is  losing  prestige  even  among  its  own  followers. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Hurlbert,  the  learned  professor  of  whom  abundant  mention  was  made  in  past 
numbers  of  the  Letters,  has  not  yet  given  to  the  world  the  *'  proofs"  so  anx- 
iously awaited  that  the  Jesuits  teach  the  end  justifies  the  means. — A  new 
French  Canadian  Messenger  in  connection  with  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer 
appears  monthly,  under  the  direction  of  Fr.  Xolin. — E.  J.  D. 

Catholic  Centenary. — The  Society  was  represented  at  the  Catholic  Cen- 
tenary of  the  American  Hierarchy  and  at  the  Catholic  Congress,  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  November,  18S9,  by  Ours  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
were  two  provincials,  three  superiors  of  missions,  twelve  or  fourteen  rectors, 
and  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering  of  our  alumni. 

Colorado,  Denver. — The  Colleire  of  the  Sacred  Heart  hiis  VI  hoys  in  the 
class  of  philosophy.  They  celebrated  St.  Catharine's  Feast  with  a  banquet 
and  a  literary  entertainment.  A  new  brick  building  "of  handsome  propor- 
tions" has  recently  been  added  to  the  college.  One  of  the  students,  James 
Nichols,  standing  first  amongst  the  contestants  in  the  State  annual  contest  in 
oratory,  held  in  Denver  on  Jan.  18,  1890,  was  awarded  the  prize  of  82). 

Fr.  Simon  Fouche.— The  January  number  of  the  Reime  dea  Questiom 
ffistoriques  contSLinri  a  curious  article  on  "  Marie-Antoinette  a  la  Conciergerie." 
The  writer  endeavors  to  solve  the  old  controversy  as  to  whether  the  Queen 
received  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion  before  her  death.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  princi))al  documents  which  go  to  prove  that  Marie- 
Antoinette  did  receive  holy  Communion  in  prison  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  came  from  New  York  and  were  furnished  by  the  late  Fr.  Fouche, 
who  sent  to  the  journal  Le  Monde  a  document  written  and  signed  by  the 
Abbe  Magnin,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  heard  the  confession  of  Marie- 
Antoinette  in  the  Conciergerie  and  gave  her  holy  Communion  during  the 
Mass  which  he  said  in  her  cell.  Fr.  Fouche  in  his  letter  to  Lr  Monde  also 
relates  that  during  the  revolution  he  lived  in  Paris  with  his  two  maiden  aunts, 
that  he  remembers  the  Abbe  Magnin  very  well,  who  lived  in  disguise  with  his 
aunts.  One  of  these  wa.s  a  woman  of  extraordinary  piety  and  energetic  charity. 
She  conceived  the  bold  design  of  penetrating  to  the  Queen  and  assist  her. 
Having  been  successful,  she  further  undertook  to  bring  a  priest  iiit-o  her  prison, 
who  might  give  her  the  sacraments.  This  also  she  accomplished.— All  these 
fact-*  Fr.  Fouche  remembered  very  well,  having  often  heard  his  aunt  relate 
all  the  circumstances.  We  may  add  that  Father  Thiry,  Father  Du  Ranquet, 
and  others  often  heard  Father  Fouche  relate  these  curious  and  edifying  facts. 
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France,  Clmmpagyie. — Death  of  Father  Xavier  Barbelin.  Fr.  Barbelin, 
founder  and  director  of  the  apostolic  school  of  Amiens  died  very  piously  in 
the  Lord  on  the  feast  of  St.  Alphon.sus  Rodriguez,  1889.  His  life  was  that  of 
a  saint  and  an  apostle,  as  was  that  of  his  brother,  Fr.  Felix  Barbelin,  the 
memory  of  whose  heroic  doings  is  still  fresh  among  the  Catholics  of  Phila- 
delphia. Our  provinces  and  missions  in  America  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
venerable  deceased ;  for  some  of  our  fathers  and  scholastics  were  formed  under 
his  loving  and  paternal  direction. 

Father  Fernhaes,  S.  J.,  has  been  appointed  Superior  of  the  Apostolic  Col- 
lege. Father  Fernhaes  for  several  years  has  been  the  Spiritual  Director  of 
the  college,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  its  founder  will  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  the  work  with  undoubted  success. 

Paris. — Twenty-six  students  were  admitted  to  the  Polytechnic  School.  Four 
of  them  won  the  2nd,  the  3rd,  the  »ith,  the  7th  places  in  the  examination. 
All  our  colleges  opened  very  well.  At  Vaugirard  over  80  new  students ;  at 
Rue  des  Postes,  we  have  more  applications  than  we  can  accept. — FF.  de  Bon- 
niot  and  Bouix  died  recently. 

Frederick,  Md. — Tlie  juniors  have  a  new  study  hall.  The  "  aula,"  as  it 
is  called,  on  the  lower  floor  has  been  abandoned.  The  dormitory  has  been  di- 
vided into  two  parts ;  the  larger  part  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory, 
the  smaller  as  a  new  "aula."  This  will  give  the  juniors  a  room  with  plenty 
of  light  and  free  from  dampness. 

Greorgetowii  College.— Archbishop  Satolli  and  Mgr.  O'Connell  paid  a 
short  visit  to  the  college  in  >«'ovember.  As  the  Archbishop  drove  up  the  col- 
lege ground  the  imposing  proportions  of  the  edifice  broke  upon  him  as  a  reve- 
lation and  filled  him  with  wonderment  and  surprise.  On  being  shown  through 
the  building  he  gave  utterance  to  repeated  expressions  of  admiration  and  de- 
light. The  limited  time  at  his  disposal  not  permitting  a  formal  reception, 
the  students  were  drawn  up  in  double  rows  in  one  of  the  corridors  to  meet 
him.  Monsignor  Satolli  gazed  with  lively  interest  upon  the  bright  faces  as 
he  walked  through  the  lines.  Then  turning  to  Mgr.  O'Connell  he  requested 
him  to  address  the  boys.  The  Archbishop's  good-bye  to  the  students  was 
given  in  the  form  of  a  two-days'  holiday. — Dr.  Thomas  Antisell  has  presented 
to  the  Coleman  Museum  about  2000  specimens  of  valuable  minerals. — The 
college  was  represented  in  the  Catholic  Congress  by  a  large  delegation  of  her 
alumni  who  have  attained  prominence  in  commercial  and  professional  circles. 
— A  Shakespeare  Club,  whose  object  is  to  read  and  interpret  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  has  been  organized  by  Fr.  Daugherty. — The  retreat  for  the  stu- 
dents, which  ended  on  Dec.  7,  1889,  was  conducted  by  Fr.  Harmar  C.  Denny, 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. — At  the  reception  to  the  members  of  the 
American  International  Conference,  which  was  given  in  Gaston  Hall  on  Dec. 
21,  1889,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  delivered  an  appropriate  address  of  welcome,  which 
was  gracefully  responded  to  by  His  Excellency  F.  Cipriano  C.  Zegarra,  Min- 
ister of  Peru,  first  vice-president  of  the  Conference,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
college  in  1864. — The  senior  students  now  occupy  Gaston  Hall  for  their  studies, 
and  the  juniors  the  old  study  hall. — The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference  of 
Georgetown  College,  by  reason  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  students 
in  liberal  contributions  of  money  and  wearing  apparel,  has  been  enabled  to 
relieve  many  poor  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college. 
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India,  Calcutto.. — (Belgian  Mission.)  Fr.  Motet  writes,  June  3rd,  1SS9,  from 
Ranchi  that  'our  fathers  there  are  extraordinarily  blessed  in  their  work.  Hun- 
dreds and  tliousands  of  people,  travelling  sixty,  eighty,  and  one  hundred 
miles,  hasten  on  to  Ours  at  Ranchi.  The  caravansary,  built  for  the  purpose, 
lias  sheltered  in  one  Aveek  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  eager  souls.  Never 
had  tliey  seen  a  priest,  but  they  know  that  we  protect  our  Christians.  Old 
men,  trembling  with  age,  are  practising  for  hours  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 
Others  repeat  from  morning  until  night  the  Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  Joreya,  the  pagan  sacrificer  said  to  Fr.  de 
Smet:  "  I  wish  to  be  the  first  Christian  of  Joreya."  He  was  baptized  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  had  gained  another  soul  to  Christ.  The  pagan  landlord 
in  his  rage  persecuted  these  two  neophytes,  deprived  them  of  their  harvest, 
beat  them  with  sticks,  so  that  one  fell  senseless  under  the  blows.  But  God 
rewarded  them.  Seventeen  families  of  Joreya  imitated  their  example;  and 
two  neighboring  villages  renounced  their  idols. — List  of  baptisms  in  four  mis- 
sions of  Chota-Nagpore  from  July  1888  to  May  188!) :  At  Ranchi,  2102  bap- 
tisms in  eleven  months;  at  Donna  (Fr.  Huyghe),  1090  baptisms  in  nine  months; 
at  Dighia  (Fr.  Haghenbeck),  426  baptisms  in  ten  montlis  ;  in  Torpa  (Fr.  van 
Severen),  o7()  baptisms  in  eleven  months.  In  all,  4196  baptisms  in  less  than  a 
year.  The  900  catechumens,  in  1885,  ran  up  to  8000  in  1886,  to  l.),000  in  1887, 
and  at  the  en<l  of  1888  they  numbered  r)0,0;>iJ.  Last  year  (1888)  Fr.  Huyghe 
baptized  with  his  own  hand  2o()0  converts,  and  Fr.  Haglienbeck  saw  the 
number  of  his  neophytes  go  up  to  5000  in  less  than  a  year.  Ranchi  is  the 
centre  of  o])eration,  where  Ours  liave  a  school,  a  chapel,  and  a  novitiate. 
One  of  the  means  which  Almighty  God  uses  towards  the  conversion  of  these 
poor  people,  is  the  fear  of  the  evil  one.  Our  great  iiope  lies  in  the  children  ; 
hence,  we  sacrifice  everything  to  put  up  suitable  schools.  Large  reinforce- 
ments of  Belgian  fathers  and  brothers  started  for  (Jalcutta  in  October  and 
November  last. — Fr.  Pfister. 

The  Holy  See  has  appointed  tiie  Yv.  Theodore  Dalhoff",  Vicar-General  of 
Bombay,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  archdiocese,  pending  the  nomination  of  a 
successor  to  the  late  Archbishop  Porter. 

Infallible  Xoveiia. — This  novena  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  from  March  4th  to 
^larch  r2th,was  first  made  in  Naples  in  16.S3.  Fatlier  Marcellus  Mastrilli,  S.  .L, 
who  afterwards  died  a  martyr  in  Japan,  had  been  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
heavy  hammer  falling  accidentally  from  the  high  walls  of  a  new  church  that 
was  then  bnilding.  His  case  was  declared  fatal,  and  his  death  was  expected 
as  certain.  Then  he  obtained  permission  from  his  superiors  to  make  the  vow 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  Indian  missions  in  case  he  should  recover.  The 
night  when  all  expected  him  to  die  St.  Francis  Xavier  appeared  to  him  and 
said,  that  he  had  accepted  his  vow  and  that  help  would  be  given.  Then  he 
added  the  promise  ^'  nil,  those  who  make  a  novena  inviy  honor  from,  March  4th 
lo  March  12th,  confess  on  one  of  those  da ys  and  receive  comnmnion  and  invoke 
my  intercetision  iritli  God,  shall  obtain  the  grace  they  ask, provided  it  be  acrord- 
iru/  to  the  will  of  God."  Finally  he  told  the  Father  :  "  You  are  cured."  The 
Father  rose  instantly  and  was  curt;d. 

This  was  made  known  in  the  whole  of  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  the  novena 
began  to  spread  everywhere.  But  it  was  especially  promoted  by  the  miracu- 
lous cure  of  Alexander  Philippuni,  !S.  J.,  in  1658,  who  had  been  grievously 
ill  for  15  months  and  was  restored  to  health  instantly  after  making  the  novena. 
The  novena  was  now  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  and  France,  in 
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Spain  and  Portugal,  and  it  was  always  faitlifuUy  made  at  the  imperial  court 
of  Vienaa.  At  present  it  exists  in  all  the  houses  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  but 
it  is  kept  with  a  special  solemnity  at  the  Cathedral  of  Strassburg.  A  daily 
sermon  and  solemn  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  constitute  in  the 
last  named  place  some  of  the  external  solemnities.  On  June  8,  1737,  Pope 
Clement  XII.,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  make  this  no- 
vena;  but  this  only  for  seven  years.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  however,  extended 
the  said  plenary  indulgence  to  all  times.  In  the  bull  of  canonization,  pub- 
lished Aug.,  G,  1623,  after  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  we  read,  that  St. 
Francis  Xavier  had  advised  a  blind  man  to  make  this  novena,  and  that  the 
blind  man  had  recovered  his  sight  perfectly  after  making  it. —  T/ieol.  Quar- 
talscJirift,  I.  1888,  p.  141. 

[reland. — The  new  scholasticate  of  the  Irish  Province  at  Milltown  Park 
was  opened  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Borgia  with  17  theologians  in  the  long 
course  and  8  in  the  short  course.  Fr.  Peter  Finlay  is  professor  of  morning 
dogma ;  Fr.  Patrick  Kane,  of  evening  dogma ;  Fr.  Denis  Murphy,  of  moral 
theology  and  canon  law;  Fr.  William  Kelly,  of  Scripture;  Fr.  Robert 
Kane  takes  the  short  dogma,  and  Fr.  McKenna  the  class  of  philosophy.  The 
house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  handsome  domain,  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  Dublin,  within  easy  reach  of  sea  and  mountainous  scenery, 
thus  affording  agreeable  walks  and  ready  facilities  throughont  the  summer 
months  for  enjoying  sea  l)athing  and  sea  air.  Its  position  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  capital  renders  it  peculiarly  well  suited  for  following  the  courses  of  phys- 
i(^s,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  at  the  Royal  University,  or  at  the  Royal  Col- 
ege  of  Science.  There  is  a  fine  hall  alley;  cricket  and  tennis  grounds,  for  which 
there  is  ample  space,  will  soon  be  laid  out. — Lettres  de  Mold. 

Italy,  Naples. — In  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  which  our  old  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  Fr.  J.  M.  Degni,  is  rector,  there  are  8  priests,  8  scholastics, 
9  lay  brothers,  and  15  lay  teachers. 

Rome. — The  Gregorian  University  has  this  year  more  students  than  at  any 
time  since  its  establishment,  73  more  than  last  year,  and  70  more  than  the 
Roman  College  had  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment in  1870.  The  catalogue  just  published  has  781  students :  447  in  theology, 
28  in  canon  law,  and  30(j  in  philosophy.  Of  these,  49  are  Englishmen,  1 
Armenian,  41  Austrians,  12  from  North  America,  71  from  South  America,  26 
Belgians,  139  Frenchmen,  89  Germans,  29  Swiss,  8  Irishmen,  11  Spaniards, 
11  Hungarians,  237  Italians,  2  Portuguese,  4  Hollanders,  29  Poles,  22  Scotch- 
men. 

Manresa  Island. — After  some  repairs  and  improvements  this  new  resi- 
dence has  been  opened  as  a  ''House  oj  Retreats  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  for  Clergymen  and  Laymen.^'  Fr.  Loyzance  is  superior, 
Fr.  Allan  McDonnell,  ministei*.  Fr.  Perron  was  director  of  retreats  until 
his  death.  His  place  has  not  yet  been  supplied.  The  missionary  fathers 
under  the  charge  of  Fr.  McCarthy  made  the  island  their  headquarters, 
and  are  put  down  in  the  catalogue  as  living  there.  The  island  is  two 
miles  distant  from  South  Norwalk,  Ct.,  which  is  forty  miles  from  New 
York,  on  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  R.  R.  It  may  also  be  reached  by 
steamboat  during  the  summer  months.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  the  State.  It  contains  twenty- 
three  acres  of  good  land,  well  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  heart  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  strong  sea-wall.  This  wall,  not  rising  al)ove  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  does  not  obstruct  the  view,  but  serves  only  to  protect  the  ground  from 
the  action  of  the  waves.  An  excellent  road,  which  cost  the  original  owner 
some  $5000  to  build,  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  There  is  a  fine  orchard 
of  250  fruit  trees,  and,  besides  the  twenty-three  acres  of  island,  there  are 
about  twenty-seven  acres  of  salt  meadows,  making  fifty  acres  in  all.  The 
principal  building  is  a  fine  residence  which  is  well  heated  ;  the  two  others  are 
suitable  for  summer  use. 

Maryland,  Whitemarsh.— On  Nov.  24,  1889,  Fr.  Provincial  blessed  a  new 
l(»OU-pound  bell  for  our  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  rough  iron  stone 
exterior  of  the  church  has  been  hidden  under  a  coat  of  cement;  a  new  metal 
roof  with  cornice  projections  has  been  put  on,  and  a  steeple  erected,  the  gilded 
cross  of  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  around.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
also  been  thoroughly  renovated. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  at 
Woodmore,  one  of  Fr.  Jeremiah  Coleman's  missions,  was  laid  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  9,  1890,  by  Fr.  Francis  Ryan,  of  Loyola  College,  who  had  been  delegated 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  perform  this  ceremony. 

Missouri  Province. — In  all  the  colleges  of  this  province  there  will  be  for 
the  future  on  every  Friday  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  the 
reading  of  the  Act  of  Reparation  to  the  Sacred  Eleart  of  Jesus. — At  a  mission 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  given  by  FF.  Coghlan,  Ward  and  Schlechter,  there  were 
3500  communicants,  and  twenty-one  conversions  to  our  holy  religion. 

Chicago. — The  members  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Ignartus  College  have  prepared 
the  following  Sodality  Lecture  Course  for  1889-90:  Nov.  25,  "A  Morning  in 
Rome,"  Fr,  E.  A.  Higgins ;  Dec.  2,  "Our  Pilgrim  Fathers-Catholic  and  Puri- 
tan," Mr.  W.  H.  Fanning;  Dec.  9,  "A  Geological  Panorama,"  Mr.  M.  D. 
Sullivan  ;  Dec.  10,  "The  World  of  Shakespeare,"  .Mr.  C.  B.  Moulinier;  Dec. 
23,  "The  Genius  of  Parnell,"  Fr.  P.  A.  Murphy;  Jan.  13,  "Mental  (Jrowth," 
Fr.  A.  Bosche ;  Jan.  20,  "The  Spirit  of  Irish  Song,"  Fr.  P.  Mulconry  ;  Jan. 
27,  "Oxygen-An  Active  Spirit  Seeking  Rest,"  Mr.  M.  D.  Sullivan;  Feb.  3, 
"Our  National  Shrines,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Fanning;  Feb.  10,  "  Hero  Worship," 
Mr.  J.  C.  McKeogh. — Fr.  Andrew  O'Neill's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  di- 
rector of  Holy  Family  parish  schools  was  celebrated  on  Dec.  5,  1889,  by  the 
pupils  with  songs  and  addresses,  which  expressed  their  loving  gratitude  for 
and  appreciation  of  the  " Children's  Friend."  The  small  school  which  Fr. 
O'Neill  first  look  charge  of  in  1804  has  grown  into  six  large  schools,  with  over 
6000  pupils  enrolled. 

Cincinnati. — The  St.  Xavier  College  Course  of  Lectures  is  as  follows  ;  Jan. 
22,  "Logic  vs.  Mr.  IngersoU,"  Fr.  M.  Harts;  Jan.  29,  "Chemical  Analysis" 
(practice),  Mr.  C.  J.  Borgineyer ;  Feb.  12,  "Observations  on  the  Sun"  (stere- 
opticon),  Fr.  C.  M.  Charroppin  ;  Feb.  2(i,  "The  Inquisition,"  Fr.  II,  Calmer; 
]\Iarch  5.  "The  Kingdom  of  Italy,"  Fr.  W.  F.  Poland.— The  college  will  cele- 
brate its  (iolden  Jubilee  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  programme  for 
the  celebration  will  be  something  like  this :  ( )n  Monday,  June  10th,  the  alumni 
will  hold  appropriate  exercises  in  the  Grand  Opera  House ;  on  Tuesday,  June 
17th,  there  will  be  solemn  services  in  our  church,  and  Archbishop  Ryan,  it  is 
said,  will  be  the  orator;  in  the  evening  the  alumni  banquet  will  be  spread  ; 
and  on  Wednesday,  June  18th,  the  college  will  have  its  commencement  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  its  religious  celebration  in  the  church  on  the  Sunday 
following. 

St.  Loui.s. — The  University  has  425  students.    The  painting  and  frescoing 


of  the  parlors,  corridors,  museum,  library,  and  guest  rooms  have  recently 
been  completed. — FF.  A.  Burrows,  M.  Shallo,  and  J.  D.  Walsh  will  do  mis- 
sion work  in  the  churches  of  the  city  during  Lent. — Fr.  Ignatius  Panken  for 
a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  negroes  has  been  sent  to  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion in  Wyoming  Territory.  Fr.  M.  I.  Boarman  will  replace  him  in  St.  Louis 
during  Lent. — The  new  Sodality  Hal)  is  the  admiration  of  all.  The  Young 
Men's  Sodality  Lecture  Course  is  as  follows  :  Jan.  8,  "  Cardinal  Newman  as  a 
Poet,"  by  Fr.  Henry  M.  Calmer;  Jan.  21,  "The  City  of  the  Popes"  (illus- 
trated), Fr.  Wm.  F.  Poland ;  Feb.  4,  "  News  from  the  Sun  "  (illustrated),  Fr. 
Charles  Charroppiu ;  Feb.  18,  "The  Young  Man  in  Catholic  Life,"  Conde  B. 
Pallen,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I);  March  4,  "The  Tower  of  London  "  (illustrated),  Fr. 
James  J.  Conway. 

Milwaukee. — "The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  a  Christmas  play  written  by  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Finn,  was  performed  by  the  students  of  Marquette  College  on  Dec. 
28,  1889. 

New  Orleans  Mission.— The  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
has  42.")  students. — Fr.  Joseph  Winkelreid  is  building  a  new  church  at  Macon, 
(ia.,  which  will  be  150  feet  long,  and  cost  .slO(),()00. — Fr.  John  A.  Downey  is 
building  a  fine  club  house  for  the  use  of  the  young  men  of  St.  Joseph's  parish, 
Mobile. — Fr.  Thomas  O'Connor  was  ordained  priest  at  Spring  Hill  College  on 
Dec.  21,  1889,  by  Bisliop  OVSullivan,  of  Mobile. 

Xew  York,  St.  Fram  is  Xavier's. — On  Wednesday,  December  4th,  at  a 
class  exhibition  given  by  the  students  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  this 
college,  the  parotic  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannits  was  brought  out  before  a  Cath- 
olic audience  in  this  city  for  the  first  time.  Though  the  presentation  was  but 
an  experiment  in  collegiate  entertainment,  yet  no  small  labor  was  expended 
to  satisfy  the  utmost  exactions  of  archaeological  scholarship.  The  students 
appeared  in  Greek  costume  and  performed  the  intricate  but  beautiful  move- 
ments that  always  accompanied  the  singing  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 
The  music  of  the  piece,  which  had  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
performers  ])y  PiotVssor  Payne,  of  Harvard  I'niversity,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  rhetoric.  Some  discrimination 
was  exercised  in  the  distribution  of  tickets,  and  the  production  was,  in  conse- 
quence, viewed  by  an  intelligent  audience  of  over  twelve  hundred  persons, 
including  a  few  gentlemen  from  the  faculties  of  Columbia  College  and 
the  College  of  tlie  City  of  Xew  York.  The  success  of  that  trial,  and  the 
words  spoken  in  its  praise,  by  those  most  qualified  to  judge,  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  performance  in  a  similar  field  of 
classic  art.  It  was  therefore  proposed  for  the  honor  of  Catholic  scholarship, 
and  in  the  interests  of  Catholic  higher  education,  to  produce  an  entire  comedy 
of  Plautus  in  the  language  and  with  the  full  stage  environment  of  the  original. 
The%reat  difliculty  was  the  expense.  The  production  of  the  Greek  chorus 
cost  nearly  two  liundred  dollars,  the  Latin  play  would  cost  three  times  that 
amount.  Mr.  Clifford  determined  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  at  Harvard  on 
a  similiar  occasion,  and  so  he  appealed  to  our  wealthy  and  educated  Catholics 
to  hQQoiwk'  patrons  of  the  work.  He  has  met  with  great  succesS  ;  and  among 
the  patrons  are  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  Judge  O'Brien,  Judge  Daly,  Judge 
Richard  0'(iorman,  Eugene  Kelly.  Augustine  Daly  offered  the  use  of  his 
theatre,  which  was  declined  with  thanks ;  he  then  ottered  to  put  his  stage 
carpenter  and  scene  painter  at  our  service,  and  this  has  been  gratefully  ac- 
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cepted.  The  play  which  will  be  presented  is  Thr  Capt  iV6S  of  Plautus.  It  is 
the  one  comedy  which  the  poet  himself  took  pride  in  as  the  noblest  and  ten- 
derest  of  his  works,  and  which  the  great  Lessing  pronounced  to  be  "the  best 
piece  ever  put  upon  the  stage."  The  presentation  of  the  work  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  who  will  publish  a  suitable  libretto 
—with  notes  and  a  translation  to  aid  in  the  production.  This  translation  of 
the  libretto  will  be  the  work  of  two  philosophers  and  three  rhetoricians.— 
Guy  Mannering  was  brought  out  at  Christmas  time  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
McCarthy. — The  Preparatory  Course  had  a  Competitive  Drill  on  January 
the  22nd.  The  presentation  of  the  flag  was  made  by  Gen.  Newton  in  a  very 
complimentary  speech. — The  night  school  has  about  50  students,  and  the  col- 
lege considerably  over  400. — The  young  men's  club  under  Fr.  Van  Rensselaer 
is  attracting  attention  all  through  the  city.  Its  present  membership  is  400. — 
The  twenty-fifth  annivei-sary  of  the  ordination  of  Fr.  David  Merrick  was 
commemorated  on  Dec.  3rd.,  1889,  by  special  services  in  the  church  and  by 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  college. 

Fordham.—St.  .John's  College  has  238  boarders  and  54  day  scholars. — The 
new  Second  Division  building  is  well  under  way.  It  is  of  the  same  length 
and  width,  140  by  60,  as  the  First  Division  building,  but  being  on  higher 
ground  it  will  overtop  the  latter.  The  basement  will  be  nearly  9  feet  high, 
clear  and  lightsome.  The  first  floor,  with  ceiling  higher  than  the  First  Divi- 
sion play-room,  will  contain  the  gymnasium,  play-room,  billiard,  reading,  and 
toilet  rooms.  The  second  floor  is  intended  for  a  study  hall  and  on  occasions 
for  theatrical  exhibitions.  Its  floor  will  slant  toward  a  stage  which  is  to  be 
25  feet  in  depth.  On  this  floor  will  also  be  the  vice-president's  ofiice,  which 
will  give  it  a  more  central  location  than  the  present.  The  third  floor  will 
have  8  large  class  rooms,  each  capable  of  comfortably  seating  50  boys.  The 
fourth  floor  will  be  the  dormitory,  which,  by  means  of  folding  doors,  can  at 
any  time  be  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  fifth  floor  is  to  be  the  wardrobe. 
The  building  stone,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  First  Division,  build- 
ing, will  have  the  rock  or  ashlar  face  that  adds  so  much  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  Science  Hall. — The  dead  of  Ours  temporarily  deposited  in  the 
vault  of  St.  Raymond's  Cemetery  and  those  buried  in  the  old  college  cemetery 
were  removed  on  Jan.  28,  1890,  and  interred  in  the  new  community  burying 
ground  which  has  been  laid  out  in  a  section  of  the  college  garden. 

Brooklyn. — The  Catholic  Review  in  speaking  of  the  mission  given  by  FF. 
Ryan,  McDonald,  and  Lynch  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  during  the 
last  weeks  of  November,  says:  "Judging  from  the  continuously  crowded  at- 
tendance, the  number  of  confessions,  of  converts  to  the  faith,  and  of  adults 
confirmed,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  successful  missions 
ever  given  in  Brooklyn." 

Orientalists.  —  The  Congress  of  Orientalists  opened  at  Stockholm  on 
Sept.  2nd,  was  transferred  on  the  7th  to  Christiania,  where  it  closed  (A  the 
12th;  407  members  were  present,  among  whom  were  two  of  Ours,  FF. 
Strassmaier  and  De  Cara.  King  Oscar  received  our  Fr.  De  Cara,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Propaganda,  with  great  respect  and  courtesy.  His  Majesty 
was  full  of  praise  for  the  missionaries,  and  charged  Fr.  De  Cara  to  express 
to  the  Holy  See  the  gratitude  of  all  the  orientalists.  Fr.  Strassmaier  gave  an 
account  of  the  result  of  his  work  on  the  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
which  had  never  before  been  deciphered.  The  collection  of  these  inscrip- 
tions will  appear  very  soon  in  book-form.  To  Fr.  Strassmaier  the  world  of 
science  is  indebted  for  the  first  Assyrian  dictionary,  and  to  his  publication 
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last  year  of  the  astronomieal  calculations,  dating  back  1000  years  B.  C,  and 
based  on  the  system  to  which  Ptolemy  has  given  his  name. 

Philadelphia,  St.  Joseph's  Church. — Fr.  E.  A.  McGurk  gave  his  picture 
lecture,  "In  the  Days  of  the  Martyrs,"  on  Feb.  11,  1889,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  this  parish. 

The  Messenger's  Si/ver  Jubilee. — With  the  January  issue  the  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  began  its  twenty-fifth  year  as  the  American  organ 
of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  From  the  leading  article  of 
that  number,  we  extract  the  following:  "Very  few  have  any  idea  of  what 
the  Messenger  is  doing.  Besides  its  own  regular  monthly  appearance,  five 
other  postal- registered  publications  are  issued:  The  Pilgrim,  or  Little  Messen- 
ger, Rosary  Tickets  for  the  480,000  Associates  practising  the  2d  Degree,  and 
the  Monthly  Calendar,  every  month  ;  the  Holy  Childhood  Annals,  every  two 
months;  the  Sacred  Heart  Library,  every  quarter;  and  the  Sacred^  Heart 
Almanac,  yearly.  The  signing  and  sending  out  of  diplomas  for  new  Centres, 
and  for  the  Promoters,  the  preparation  of  all  the  ofii^ial  papers  and  supplies 
of  the  League,  Certificates  of  Admission,  Badges,  Handbooks,  Conversations 
on  the  Aposdeship,  Explanation  of  the  Holy  Hour,  are  some  of  the  duties  of 
daily  routine.  The  procuring  of  diplomas  of  affiliation  for  Sodalities  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Associations  of  the  Bona  Mors,  and  the  Archconfraternity  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  with  the  work  of  correspondence  without  end  and  the  prep- 
aration of  preliminary  documents  for  episcopal  approbation  and  their  trans- 
mission to  Europe — all  this  is  done  by  the  MESSENGER.  The  Agency  of  the 
Holy  Childhood,  formerly  at  New  York,  was  transferred  during  the  past  year 
to  the  Messenger  office,  and  is  undertaken  as  a  pure  work  of  charity.  This 
is  not  pastime,  and  yet  it  seems  often  to  be  taken  as  such.  It  is  not  even  re- 
munerated work.  The  cases  are  rare  when  even  the  postage  is  paid  for  the 
transmission  of  documents  to  and  froin  Europe.  The  necessary  articles  of  the 
League  are  given  out  at  barely  cost  ])rice.  Tiie  Pilgrim,  taken  in  numbers  of 
50,  is  only  30  cents  a  year,  and  does  well  when  it  pays  for  itself." 

The  Sacred  Heart  Almanac  for  1890  gives  an  accurate  list  of  indulgences 
for  the  various  pious  societies  of  the  Church.  It  has,  too,  entertaining  read- 
ing matter.  Father  Metcalf's  popular  League  Hymn,  and  several  full-page  il- 
lustrations. The  following  interesting  statistics  are  from  its  pages : — "  800,000 
American  Associates  have  been  enrolled  in  the  League,  since  the  year  1886. — 
There  are  480,000  American  Associates  of  the  League  who  practise  the  Second 
Degree,  that  is,  say  a  daily  decade  of  the  Rosary  :  4,800,000  Hail  Maries  every 
day  !— 793  Local  Centres  of  the  Holy  League  have  been  aggregated,  since 
188().  This  means  that  the  American  Head  Director  has  signed  and  sent  to 
various  parishes  and  communities  this  number  of  diplomas  of  aggregation, 
with  an  equal  number  of  Local  Directors'  diplomas. — (5000  American  Promot- 
ers have  been  confirmed  in  their  privileges  by  the  reception  of  the  Indulgenced 
Cross  and  the  official  Diploma  signed  by  the  American  Head  Director. — The 
Handbook  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  i)assed  through  its  seventh 
edition,  and  reached  its  39th  thousand.— At  present  44,1;")1  parishes  and  com- 
munities are  regularly  aggregated  to  the  League,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
20,000.000.  Surely,  it  is  something  to  have  a  daily  share  in  the  prayers  of 
20,000,000  Associates !— During  the  past  three  years  350  Diplomas  of  Affiliation 
to  the  Roman  Prima  Primaria  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  Messeager  from  the  Father  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for 
various  churches,  colleges,  academies,  convents,  and  schools. — The  Messenger 
has  been  the  intermediary  in  obtaining  during  the  past  year  twenty  Diplomas 
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of  Affiliation  from  the  Father  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  the  Bonn 
Mors  Association. — 7,000,000  Negroes  are  in  the  whole  United  States,  8,000,- 
000  communicants  and  members  all  told,  are  claimed  by  the  various  Protestant 
sects.  100,000  hardly,  are  (^atholics.  3,000,000  and  more,  consequently,  have 
no  professed  religion." 

Philippine  Islands,  Manilla. — Fr.  Sanchez  writes  :  "Our  fathers  of  Tag- 
oloan  are  at  present  engaged  in  civilizing  the  Monteses,  who  seem  to  be  ripe 
for  conversion.  Fr.  Barrado  has  within  two  months  baptized  1500  persons 
and  blessed  309  marriages.  Our  mission  of  Mindanao  is  very  prosperous,  but 
the  cholera  is  raging  in  many  places,  and  many  of  our  Fathers  have  been 
called  back  to  Manilla.  In  an  audience  with  the  Colonial  Minister,  Fr.  Faura 
obtained  substantial  aid  for  his  observatory." 

The  Island  of  Mindanao  and  adjacent  islands  contain  32  parishes  or  mis- 
sions, 164  reductions  with  167,990  Catholics,  and  126  religious,  of  whom  47 
are  at  Manilla  and  79  at  Mindanao.  During  1888-1889  there  were  2277  adults, 
and  9907  children  bapti5;ed  ;  2251  marriages  and  3773  deaths.  R.  Fr.  Pastello 
is  superior  general;  Fr.  Roses,  rector  of  the  Atheneo  in  Manilla;  Fr.  M. 
Saderra,  director  of  the  observatory. 

Poland. —  Province  of  Galicia.,  This  province  has  at  present  38  scholastic 
novices  and  19  lay-brothers.  Theology  is  studied  at  Cracow,  philosophy  at 
Tarnopol.  The  novices  and  juniors  are  at  Starawies,  where  our  church  pos- 
sesses a  very  famous  statue  of  our  Lady.  There  is  a  college  for  students  at 
Chyrow  where  a  new  edifice  is  now  building.  It  is  expected  that  when  the 
new  college  is  finished  there  will  be  about  600  pu})ils  in  Chyrow ;  at  present 
there  are  about  360.  The  boys  come  from  Austrian  Poland,  Prussian  Poland, 
and  a  few  from  Russian  Poland.  There  are  eight  classes  in  the  college,  and  the 
studies  are  arranged  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Education  in  Austria.  Gautsch,  the  Minister  of  Worship  and  Education,  visited 
the  college  for  the  first  time  last  year  and  expressed  a  desire  to  examine  the 
students  in  history,  as  this  is  the  only  subject  taught  in  the  German  language. 
The  Rector  conducted  him  to  the  class  rooms,  and  the  boys  were  closely  ques- 
tioned on  the  historical  periods  taught  in  the  various  classes.  The  answers  were 
so  satisfactory  that  Herr  Gautsch  publicly  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  the 
boys  so  well  posted  on  the  leading  facts  of  the  world's  history.  A  grand  re- 
ception was  on  that  occasion  given  His  Excellency.  Three  carriages  brought 
him  and  his  suite  from  the  station  to  the  college,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  professors  and  the  students,  while  the  college  band  played  several  national 
airs.  The  visitors  spent  the  night  in  the  college,  and  were  present  at  the 
stiidents'  Mass  the  next  morning,  where  Gavitsch  was  much  impressed  by  the 
excellent  singing  of  the  boys  and  by  the  devout  behavior  of  all  present.  As 
a  practical  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  college,  he  granted  the  first  class 
the  privileges  of  a  public  gymnasium,  and  promised  to  do  the  same  for  the 
other  classes  as  soon  as  the  professors  had  passed  the  State  examination.  Three 
of  the  teachers  have  already  received  diplomas  of  qualification  and  eight 
more  scholastics  are  studying  at  the  University  of  Cracow  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Polish  bishops  are  very  friendly  to  us  and  give  in  many  ways  proof  of 
their  esteem.  The  Bishop  of  Tarnow  has  given  Fr.  Provincial  power  to  grant 
faculties  for  the  reserved  cases  in  the  diocese  of  Tarnow  to  whom  he  pleases 
and  whenever  he  pleases. 

A  band  of  writers  has  been  appointed  for  books  and  magazine  articles.  The 
writers  live  in  the  college  at  Cracow  and  have  their  own  Superior.    They  are 
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at  present  under  the  charge  of  ¥r.  Morawski,  professor  of  moral  theology  in 
the  public  University  of  Cracow.  Three  magazines  are  published  by  these 
fathers:  the  Przeglad  Powszechny,  which  is  edited  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  Civilitd  Cattolica,  and  api)ears  once  a  month :  the  Missiy  Katoliczki  or 
Catholic  Missions,  and  the  Intecye  or  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  These 
fathers  are  also  rei)ul)lishing  the  famous  works  of  Fr.  Laucicius. — Fr.  Zaleski, 
superior  at  Cracow,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Society  and  its 
labors  in  White  Russia.  The  part  already  published  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  Italian. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  proved  of  the  greatest  possible  help 
in  keeping  up  a  thorough  Catholic  spirit  throughout  Austrian  Poland.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  are  published  monthly,  and  all  are  sold.  It 
costs  very  little,  only  two  kreuzers,  but  that  brings  it  within  the  means  of  the 
poorest  laborer. — Our  fathers  during  missions  and  retreats  devote  all  their 
energies  to  spread  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  degrees  a  small  li- 
brary of  books  treating  of  the  devotion  has  been  written,  and  as  the  books  are 
adapted  to  the  various  classes  of  society,  they  form  valuable  helpers  to  the 
sermons  and  conferences.  There  are  more  than  a  million  members  of  the 
Apostleship  of  Prayer,  and  over  a  thousand  parishes  are  enrolled. 

Mission  work  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Society  here.  Six 
fathers  are  constantly  engaged  in  this  labor,  and  they  are  reinforced  by  others 
whenever  necessary,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case.  Last  year  the  new 
Bishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen  met  with  great  opposition  in  carrying  on  the  af- 
fairs of  his  diocese,  because  he  was  a  German,  while  the  people  wished  to  have 
a  Polish  Bishop,  a  request  which  liad  been  refused  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  matters  went  to  such  extremes  that  not  only  was  the  Bishop 
treated  with  disrespect  but  his  orders  were  positively  disobeyed.  In  his  dis- 
tress the  Bishop  had  recourse  to  Fr.  Provincial  and  begged  him  to  have  a  little 
mission  before  each  episcopal  visitation.  The  Minister  of  the  college  at  Cra- 
cow, Fr.  Michael  Andrzejczak,  who  is  a  native  of  this  diocese  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  prominent  persons,  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Bishop  and  to  quiet  the  excited  members  of  the  clergy.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  realize  what  wonderful  blessings  attended  the  labors  of  this  father ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  the  Bishop  visited  the  various  churches  he  found 
an  affectionate  people  and  a  loyal  clergy.  p]ven  those  who  had  at  first  shown 
the  severest  opposition  to  him,  are  now  completely  reconciled  to  the  appoint- 
ment.— Ours  have  also  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Jassy  in  Molda- 
via, and  are  trying  to  build  up  a  zealous  priesthood  in  that  difficult  region. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  entrusted  by  Leo  XIII.  to  us  in  Poland  , 
is  the  training  of  the  Basilian  Monks.  To  accomplish  this  end,  two  fathers 
and  one  scholastic  are  <3ngaged  in  educating  the  Basilian  novices  in  Dobro- 
mil ;  one  father  is  in  the  Leopold  monastery ;  one  in  Lawrow,  and  two  in 
Krystynopol.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  live  with  the  monks  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  manner  of  living  and  to  their  customs, 
except  attending  choir.  The  novices,  juniors,  and  philosophers  are  educated 
in  the  old  monasteries,  but  the  theologians  are  educated  with  Ours  at  Cracow. 
A  deep  bond  of  union  exists  among  all,  and,  except  for  the  different  habit, 
you  would  not  distinguish  them  from  Jesuits.  The  present  Superior  of  the 
Basilians  is  our  Fr.  Szczepkowski,  who  is  so  much  loved  by  the  monks  that, 
when  two  years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  another  position  by  Very  Rev.  Fr, 
General,  it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  the  appointment  on  account  of  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  Basilians  that  he  might  remain  their  superior  for 
souje  years  longer.  ^j. 
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The  persecution  in  Russia  still  continues,  and  tliere  are  many  facts  known 
at  Rome  which  are  not  published,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Holy  See  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Czar.  The  Polish  Scholastics  have  often  with  their 
own  eyes  seen  Russian  soldiers  strictly  searchinu;  Polish  peasants  to  find  out 
whether  they  had  any  crucifixes  or  beads  about  them.  Whatever  was  dis- 
covered was  always  taken  from  the  tearful,  protesting  peasant  and,  if  possible, 
destroyed  before  his  eyes.  The  United  (ireeks,  however,  are  the  object  of  the 
most  intense  persecution,  because  they  are  a  continual  reminder  to  the  Rus- 
sians of  their  national  apostasy.  These  poor  Ruthenians  have  been  deprived 
of  both  clergy  and  churches  and  have  been  ordered  to  submit  ^o  the  schis- 
matics or  else  pay  an  exceedingly  heavy  fine.  Those  who  are  unable  to  pay 
this  fine  are  condemned  to  prison  and  to  the  most  cruel  slavery.  Our  fathers 
frequently  venture  among  these  unhappy  people  to  comfort  them  and  to  make 
them  firm  in  the  faith.  These  visits  are  beset  with  many  dangers,  for  the 
Jesuits  are  forbidden  under  pain  of  imprisonment  to  enter  tlie  dominions  of 
the  Czar.  The  fathers  are  usually  disguised  as  professors  of  music  or  as 
travelling  merchants,  and,  after  giving  notice  of  their  coming  to  trustworthy 
persons,  they  proceed  to  some  distant  and  secluded  forest,  where  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  is  offered  up  and  the  sacraments  conferred  upon  the  faithful  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  flock.  Once  in  a  while  the  character  of  the  trader  has  been 
discovered,  and  a  long  imi)risonment  has  been  the  reward  of  the  father's  apos- 
tolic labors.  Thus,  for  example,  Father  Jackowski  suffered  incredible  hard- 
shi})s  for  more  than  eighteen  months  in  a  Russian  dungeon  and  was  only  re- 
leased after  the  generous  Emperor  of  Austria  had  earnestly  interceded  for 
him.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  in  this  regard  was  that  of  Fr. 
Szaflarski.  This  devoted  missionary  entered  Russia  as  a  professor  of  lan- 
guages and  took  up  his  residence  in  Lublin  in  the  house  of  a  well-known  and 
esteemed  Catholic  gentleman.  It  was  his  intention  to  make  this  his  home 
and  to  visit  at  night  the  outlying  districts,  where  he  would  be  able  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  without  danger  of  disturbance.  For  three  days  his  mis- 
sions were  successful  beyond  expectation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  he 
returned  to  Lublin  to  take  a  much  needed  rest.  ITnfortunately,  however,  he 
liad  already  been  betrayed,  and  orders  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  by  tlie 
city  autliorities.  AVhile  he  was  sleeping  a  band  of  soldiers  entered  his  room 
and,  after  making  him  perfectly  helpless,  led  him  to  the  city  prison.  Here 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  full  of  reeking  filth  and  vermin,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  months,  enduring  the  greatest  possible  privation.  The 
wretched  food  given  was  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  was  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together ;  the  filth  was  horrible  beyond  expression,  and 
the  company,  loose  abandoned  criminals,  whose  whole  time  was  spent  in  wild 
orgies  of  sinful  dissipation.  After  three  months,  Fr.  Szaflarski  was  brought 
Xo  Warsaw  and  confined  in  the  fortress  there.  Here  he  was  put  in  a  clean 
cell,  better  food  was  given  him,  but  he  was  in  solitary  confinement,  and  the 
strictest  watch  was  kept  over  him.  Even  when  he  was  allowed  to  walk  in 
the  corridor  of  the  prison,  he  was  always  preceded  and  followed  by  soldiers. 
His  cell  was  so  arranged  that  not  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  could  be  had  from  it. 
Light  was  admitted  through  a  few  holes  pierced  in  the  wall.  At  first  no  books 
were  allowed  him,  but  after  earnest  entreaties  he  was  permitted  to  have  Gury- 
Ballerini  and  a  few  other  books,  the  contents  of  which  he  committed  to  mem- 
ory. After  nearly  three  years  of  constant  persecution  he  was  allowed  the 
blessed  privilege  of  saying  Mass,  a  consolation  which  made  his  prison  walls 
seem  almost  like  home.  At  the  end  of  his  third  year,  he  was  summoned  one 
day  from  the  prison  and  conducted  in  a  closed  cai*riage  to  the  photographer. 
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Here  two  photographs  were  taken  of  him,  one  with  his  clothes  on,  and  for 
the  other  he  was  stripped  of  every  particle  of  clothing  that  he  might  be  better 
known  should  he  venture  to  enter  the  Russian  dominions  again.  Copies  of 
the  photographs  were  then  sent  to  all  the  police  stations  on  the  borders.  He 
was  finally  taken  by  two  gendarmes  to  the  frontiers  and  handed  over  to  the 
Austrian  authorities,  by  whom  he  was  set  at  liberty  .  A  pious  lay-brother  who 
had  accompanied  Fr.  Szafiarski  was  taken  prisoner  before  his  return  to  Lub- 
lin and  exiled  to  the  White  Sea,  whence  after  dreadful  hardships  he  managed 
to  escape.  He  returned  to  Austria  about  20  days  before  Fr.  Szafiarski.  Both 
of  the  exiles  were  in  a  frightful  condition — their  clothing  all  rags ;  their  bodies 
looked  like  skeletons,  and  for  many  weeks  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
That  our  Lord  may  aid  the  poor  Russian  Catholics  in  this  their  hour  of  trial, 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Polish  Province. — Kindly  communicated  by  Fr , 
M.  Gattin. 

Portugal. — Two  fathers  and  one  brother  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  October  for 
Macao  to  found  there  the  first  mission  of  the  Portuguese  Province. 

Rocky  Mountain  Mission,  A  General's  Visit  to  St.  Ignatius'  Mission. — 
Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.,  now  on  official  duty  at  the  Flathead 
agency,  Montana,  thus  writes  to  the  Pilot:  "I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  trip 
to  St.  Ignatius'  Mission.  I  have  not  time  even  to  speak  of  the  faithful  labor- 
ers at  the  mission  in  detail  at  present.  Father  D'Aste,  the  Superior,  is  one  of 
the  successors  of  FF.  Ravelli  and  De  Smet,  whose  work  is  l)eyond  human  aj)- 
preciation,  for  its  wisdom,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion.  To  know  him  is  to  love 
as  well  as  honor  him.  His  chief  assistant  is  Father  Paquin,  who  combines 
dignity,  genial  manners,  and  business  tact,  in  the  practical  management  of 
the  farm,  the  shops,  and  the  school.  He  is  the  major-domo,  or  general  pre- 
fect, and  seems  to  lack  nothing  required  for  so  great  a  trust. 

"But  to  some  incidents  of  my  visit:  At  evening  prayers,  just  after  my  ar- 
rival, a  choir  of  sixteen  Indian  girls  sang  with  rich  melody  and  distinct  ar- 
ticulation worthy  of  imitation  in  Boston.  When  I  entered  the  music  room 
at  seven  o'clock  nearly  a  hundred  boys,  with  bright  and  happy  faces,  arose 
and  saluted,  and  the  brass  band  of  twenty-four  pieces  played  'The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,'  'Red,  White  and  Blue,'  etc.  A  short  talk  to  them  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  On  Thursday  I  visited  every  class  of  both  the  boys'  and 
girls'  departments,  heard  reading  even  up  to  the  Sixth  Reader,  put  out  words 
from  the  lessons  for  spelling,  and  not  a  word  was  missed.  The  writing  books, 
sixty  in  number,  which  I  examined,  were  models,  without  a  single  blot  or 
erasure.  There  is  not  a  grammar  school  at  Hyde  Park,  my  present  home, 
which  can  show  as  handsome  results  for  pupils  of  the  same  age.  I  gave  to 
the  drawing  class  a  blackboard  lesson  in  perspective,  which  brought  hand- 
clapping,  as  an  interior  was  developed  and  the  law  of  receding  lines  simpli- 
fied. Upon  entering  the  girls'  school  the  pupils,  a  full  hundred,  arose,  until 
I  occupied  the  chair  assigned  me  by  the  Lady  Superior,  Sister  Mary ;  then,  at 
the  rear  of  the  room,  accompanied  by  a  cabinet  organ,  twenty  Indian  girls 
sang  very  sweetly  and  distinctly  the  song,  '  You  are  welcome !  Come,  come 
again.'  All  the  classes  read,  spelled,  and  recited,  one  solving  on  the  black- 
board, 'What  is  the  interest  of  $36.84  at  five  per  cent.,  for  two  years  and  six 
months?'  and  another,  only  eight  years  old,  giving  in  addition,  correctly,  the 
profits  of  a  man  on  his  farm  from  data  furnis^ied  of  successive  years.  'How 
many  bushels  in  forty-eight  sacks  of  wheat,  each  weighing  1H5  pounds?'  was 
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promptly  answered  by  iinotlier  girl.  A  few  words  of  recognition  seemed  to 
give  them  as  much  pleasure  as  it  did  myself. 

"Dormitories,  bakeries,  kit<;hens,  chapel,  laundry,  washhouse,  tin  shop, 
saddler's  shop,  shoe  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  stables,  etc., 
were  visited,  and  the  playgrounds  as  well,  at  recess.  As  a  climax  before 
leaving,  one  of  our  ponies  while  being  harnessed  bolted  the  stable  and  took 
for  the  prairies  and  mountains,  being  out  of  sight  almost  at  once.  Two 
mounted  herders  were  soon  on  his  track.  Meanwhile  I  visited  the  steam 
pump  just  put  in  position.  Father  Paquiri  said  I  might  sound  the  alarm  if  I 
wished.  Steam  was  low.  Pine  was  put  under  the  boiler,  and  1  stood  watch 
in  hand  when  the  signal  was  given.  In  two  minutes  the  fire  brigade  of  ten 
Indian  boys  had  rushed  from  their  classes  and  had  the  reel  out,  and  in  four 
minutes  a  stream  was  on  the  steeple  of  the  mission  church. 

"  I  bade  good-bye  with  rehictance,  but  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
wonders  accomplished  by  this  band  of  faithful  teachers.  My  letter  is  too  long 
already.  Ncav  buildings  are  being  erected  sufficient  for  the  children  of  the 
three  tribes  who  belong  to  this  Reservation.  Neither  is  this  the  place  for  of- 
ficial recommendation  in  behalf  of  this  holy  work,  for  such  it  is,  without  a 
possibility  of  speculative  or  selfish  return  to  the  'Community'  in  charge. 
Only  English  is  spoken  or  taught,  except  that  they  also  learn  their  prayers 
in  the  Indian  language  for  their  effect  at  home  on  return  from  school. 

"Their  printing-room  I  omitted  to  mention.  What  a  change  from  l.Sdo- 
1870.    God  bless  all  workers  to  save,  Christianize,  and  bless  the  Red  Men." 

Scientific  Notes. — In  the  September  number  of  the  Monthly  Weather 
ReiHew  Fr.  Benito  Vines,  director  of  the  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Obser- 
vatory of  the  Royal  College  of  Belen,  Havana,  gives  a  lengthy  description  of 
the  storms  that  appeared  over  the  West  Indies,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Madagascar. — Fr.  Cambone  writes  from  Madagascar  that  the  government 
of  Her  Majesty  Ranavalona  has  granted  to  Ours  a  suitable  location  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  Ambohidamjjona,  about  two  miles  from  Tananarive,  where 
Fr.  Colin  and  Br.  Souche  at  once  began  the  erection  of  an  observatory.  Its 
legal  title  is  the  Royal  Observatory'  of  Tananarive.  The  government  desires 
that  a  certain  number  of  natives  be  admitted  and  trained  in  the  astronomical, 
meteorological,  and  magnetic  studies.  The  observatory  is  the  highest  in  the 
world,  having  1400  m.,  while  that  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.,  has  only  1800  m. 
Fr.  Colin  intends  to  add  to  it  a  museum  of  natural  history. — Fr.  Pfister. 

Death  of  Father  Perry. — The  sad  news  comes  as  a  severe  blow  to  the  Society 
and  the  scientific  world  at  large  of  Fr.  Perry's  sudden  death  far  from  home 
while  in  charge  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition.  His  commission  was  to  take  obser- 
vations of  the  solar  eclipse  at  the  station  of  the  Salut  Islands,  belonging  io 
French  Guiana.  We  know  that  he  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  fever  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  after  which  he  seemed  to  regain  his  strength. 
It  is  also  known  that  the  observations  were  ])erfectly  successful.  He  found 
also  an  opportunity  in  Cayenne  of  preaching  to  the  convicts  in  French. 
Weakened  by  the  long  sea-sickness,  to  which  he  was  a  martyr,  by  the 
mental  strain  of  a  great  responsibility,  and  by  superadded  missionary  la- 
bors, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  succumbed  to  a  severe 
attack  of  dysentery.  On  December  27th  he  died,  and  the  ship  that 
brought  to  Demerara  the  record  of  the  observations  taken,  brought  also  the 
dead  body  of  the  observer.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  more 
astronomical  expeditious  than  any  man  now  living,  and  thus  acquired  an 
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experience  seeoutl  to  no  other,  his  .success  in  the  branch  of  solar  spectroscopy, 
his  rare  ability  as  a  calculator,  the  prestige  of  his  name,  the  confidence  reposed 
in  hini  by  successive  governments  of  the  most  opposite  religious  and  political 
connections,  his  influence  and  popularity  in  the  highest  scientific  society,  and 
his  enthusiastic  devotedness  to  his  work,  make  his  loss  to  science  irreparable. 
As  a  religious,  one  who  knew  him  for  forty  years  bears  witness  to  his  singular 
purity  and  innocence  of  mind,  to  his  edifying  life  and  unpretending  virtue. 
He  has  reason  to  believe  that  Fr.  Perry,  when  not  busy  with  his  observations, 
never  shortened  a  meditation  nor  omitted  his  mid-day  and  evening  examen. 
An  old  friend  asked  Fr.  Perry  a  few  years  ago  whether  his  studies  had  the  ef- 
fect of  drying  up  his  piety.  The  answer  was :  "Oh,  not  astronomy."  And 
it  was  evident  from  the  joy  manifested  in  his  countenance  that  the  Father 
was  speaking  truly  from  his  heart.  He  was  in  his  56th  year,  having  been 
born  in  London  in  1833.  He  entered  the  Society  in  1853.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  professor  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  Stonyhurst,  and  except 
the  four  years  of  his  theology  at  St.  Beuno's,  he  was  never  absent  for  any 
length  of  time,  except  to  take  part  in  his  scientific  expeditions.  Among  these 
were  the  magnetic  survey  of  France  in  1868-69,  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874 
and  1882,  and  the  eclipses  of  1886-87-89.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1874,  and  he  belonged  to  many  other  learned  societies. — 
R.  I.  P. — Abridged  from  the  London  Tablet. 

The  Georgetown  Observatory. — The  latest  improvements  in  the  observatory 
are  two  underground  cables  from  the  switchboard  of  the  clockroom  to  the  two 
stone  piers  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  Each  cable  consists  of  four  wires 
insulated  by  rubber  and  protected  by  lead  and  enclosed  in  iron  tubes  with 
both  ends  open,  the  one  terminating  in  the  cellar,  the  other  in  an  iron  box 
attached  to  the  pier.  Each  of  the  boxes,  which,  at  first  sight,  look  like  elec- 
tric alarm  boxes,  contains  two  pairs  of  binding  posts,  the  one  for  an  incan- 
descent light,  the  other  for  the  chronograph.  The  flexible  chords  with  electric 
lamp  and  key  are  screwed  on  when  used,  and  removed  after  every  night's 
work.  The  plan  was  prompted  and  liberally  executed  by  the  Rector  of  the 
college,  and,  as  the  piers  are  occupied  every  clear  night  by  portable  instruments, 
proves  so  convenient  that  we  could  now  hardly  do  without  it. — A  report  of  our 
work  here  in  the  line  of  variable  stars  has  been  published  in  the  Astronom- 
ical Journal,  No.  207  and  in  Nature,  Vol.  41,  No.  10. — Letter  from  Fr.  Hagen. 

Sicily. — The  province  of  Sicily,  which  has  been  one  of  the  worst  suft'erers 
from  the  persecution  waged  against  the  Society  in  Italy,  has  sent  its  theolo- 
gians to  other  scholasticates.  The  juniors,  philosophers,  and  novices  are  living 
at  Naxari  in  Malta.  A  few  fathers  are  quietly  working  in  Sicily ;  and  of  these 
some  are  in  the  residence  at  Palermo,  others  at  Messina,  others  in  the  new 
college  of  Pennisi  in  Acireale,  and  a  few  are  teaching  in  the  seminaries  of 
Noto  and  Catania.  The  College  at  Constantinople  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  foundations  of  a  new  building  are  being  laid.  Strange  to 
say,  Malta  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  this  province. 

fiyrXsL^  Bci/rout. — Leon  ibn  Abi  Snleinian,  in  a  })aper  wliich  he  read  before 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Philological  Association,  Nov.  15,  1889,  classes 
the  University  of  the  Jesuits  amongst  the  tliree  best  schools  of  Reyrout. 

Washington,  Gonzaga  College. — A.  suite  of  rooms  in  the  college  building 
has  l>een  fitted  up  for  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Club,  recently  organized  by 
Mr.  Wm.  P.  O'Connor. — Fr.  Nicholas  Russo,  of  Georgetown  College,  delivered 
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a  course  of  sermons  during  the  Sunday  evenings  of  Advent  in  St.  Aloysius' 
Church.— Tlie  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  now  registers  3500  members. — The  " 
Colored  Sodality,  though  only  a  few  months  old,  numbers  400,  and  has  a  choir 
whose  singing  attracts  a  large  congregation  at  the  Sunday  evening  meetings. 
— Fr.  Edward  A.  McGurk  lectured  recently  in  aid  of  St.  Augustine's  Rectory 
(projected)  on  ''Some  Pages  of  Maryland  History"  and  on  the  "Story  of 
Fabiola"  (illustrated).  He  also  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled  "In 
the  Days  of  the  ^lartyrs"  on  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  26,  1890,  in  Harris'  Bijou 
Theatre.  The  proceeds  were  given  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference  of 
St.  Aloysius'  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. — Fr.  John  F.  Lehy,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  succeeded  by  Fr.  W.  R. 
Cowardin. 

Wyoming  Territory. — St.  Stephen's  parish  in  Wyoming  Territory,  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Kuppens,  S.  J.,  is  perhaps  the  largest  parish  in  the 
world.  It  embraces  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles.  Father  Kuppens  is  the 
only  priest  in  that  district. — Catholic  Telegraph. 

Zambesi.  — Fr.  Weld  has  been  succeeded  in  the  Prefecture  Apostolic  by  Fr. 
Alphonse  Daignault,  an  old  student  of  Woodstock.  There  are  24  priests,  3o 
scholastics,  and  26  lay-brothers  belonging  to  this  mission.  They  liave  10 
primary  schools,  2  boarding  schools,  2  orphanages,  and  several  agricultural 
schools.    The  nuns  of  St.  Peter  Claver  have  charge  of  the  negro  girls. 

Henry  F.  Downing,  a  negro,  who  for  nine  years  was  U.  S.  Consul  in  Africa, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Dark  Continent,"  Dec.  28,  1889,  in  the  Bridge 
Street  Methodist  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  surprised  his  hearers  by  con- 
trasting Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  work  in  Africa,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former,  and  particularly  commending  the  Jesuit  missions. 

Ours  have  established  a  mission  station  for  the  Kaffirs  near  King  Williams- 
town,  South  Africa.  There  are  250  native  converts  attached  to  the  missions, 
for  whom  Fr.  Keenig  intends  building  a  church. 

Home  News. — Autumn  Disputations. — Xov.  15  and  16,  1889  (See  p.  3). 

Ex  Tract ATU  de  Gratia  Christi.— Fr.  de  la  Motte,  Defender ;  Fr.  De 
Potter  and  Mr,  Wra.  Clark,  Objectors. 

Ex  Tkactatu  de  Sacramextis  in  Geneke.— Mr.  P.  Casey,  Defender ; 
Fr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Wynne,  Objectors. 

Ex  Sacra  Scriptura.— " De  Divisione  Quarti  Evangelii."  Dissertation  by 
Fr.  F.  P.  Powers. 

Ex  Ethica. — Mr.  D.  Buel,  Defender ;  Messrs.  J.  Burke  and  J.  B.  Smith, 
Objectors. 

Ex  Psychologia.— Mr.  McMenamy,  Defender;  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  ]Mos- 
kopp,  Objectors. 

Ex  CosMOLOGiA.— Mr.  T.  Brown,  Defender;  Messrs.  Marnane  and  O'Gor- 
man.  Objectors. 

Mechanics.—' 'The  Cantilever  Bridge"  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Sul- 
livan's  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  original  ex- 
periments. Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  P.  M.  Collins  and  T.  E. 
Scott. 

The  Winter  Disputations,  Feb.  14  and  15,  are  in  progress  as  we  go  to  press. 

Ex  Tractatu  de  Gratia  Christi  —Mr.  Boyle,  Defender ;  Fr.  Stadelman 
and  Mr.  de  T^aak,  Objectors. 

Ex  Tractatu  de  Ehchakistia.— Mr.  Wra.  Clark,  Defender ;  Messrs.  (  Jan- 
non  and  Faget,  Objectors. 

Ex  Sacra  Scriptura.—"  De  Authentia  Quarti  Evangelii- Arguniejitum  In- 
trinsecum." — Fr.  T.  E.  Sherman. 

Ex  PSYCHOLOGIA. — Mr.  Taelman,  Defender;  Messrs.  Buel  and  Brounts, 
Objectors. 
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Ex  CoSMOiiOGHA. — Mr,  Goller,  Defender ;  Messrs.  O'Malley  and  VVenger, 
Objectors. 

Ex  LoGKJA  Ma.tori. — Mr.  Waters,  Defender ;  Messrs.  Dane  and  L.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Objectors. 

Physics. — A  lecture  on  the  "  Use  of  Oil  during  Storms  at  Sea." — Mr.  T. 
Connell,  Lecturer ;  Messrs.  Kister  and  Navarro,  Experimenters. 

Ordinations. — We  inadvertently  omitted  to  note  in  our  last  number  that 
Fr.  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  of  the  Missouri  Province,  was  ordained  priest  on 
July  7,  188U,  in  the  Philadelphia  Cathedral  by  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Kyan. 
— FF.  Emmanuel  de  la  ^[oriniere  and  Ambrose  M.  Fontan,  of  the  N.  O.  Mis- 
sion, were  ordained  priests  on  Dee.  21,  1889,  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Faculty  Notes.— Fr.  John  Conway  began  his  lectures  to  the  class  of  evening 
dogma  on  Dec.  18,  1889.  Fr.  Benedict  Guldner  resumed  on  that  date  his 
dogma  class  of  the  short  course. — Mr.  Gerald  I.  Bergan  has  been  appointed 
procurator  in  place  of  Fr.  F.  X.  McGovern,  who  has  been  sent  to  Ward's 
Island,  N.  Y.,  to  replace  Fr.  Thomas  G.  Wallace.— FF,  Brett,  Conway, 
O'Brien,  and  Gardiner  took  their  last  vows  on  Feb,  3,  1890,  The  decorations 
in  the  refectory,  the  inter-prandial  songs,  poems,  and  addresses  conveyed  the 
felicitations  of  the  community.  At  the  reception  given  to  these  chosen 
fathers  in  the  evening  in  the  Theologians'  Hall,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  in  a  short 
address  expressed  his  warm  congratulations.  Fr.  Conway,  responding  on 
behalf  of  his  companions,  thanked  Fr.  Rector,  the  theologians,  philosophers, 
and  Fr.  Hedrick,  the  acting  Minister,  for  the  joy  their  efforts  had  added 
to  the  occasion. — Fr.  Sabetti  has  a  casus  tiioralis  in  the  January  number 
of  the  American  Ecc/esiasticul  Review. — The  December  number  of  that 
magazine  contained  a  paper  by  Fr.  Maas  on  "The  Disciplinary  Canons  of 
the  Roman  Church."  Fr.  Maas  also  contributed  to  the  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Rfvieiv  for  January,  1890,  the  leading  article,  "  True  Reform  in  the 
Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament."— Mr.  I).  T.  O'Sullivan  in  his  "  Scientific 
Chronicle"  in  the  same  number  of  the  Review,  has  an  interesting  description 
of  the  great  cantilever  bridge  recently  completed  across  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
near  Edinburgh. 

Library.  —  We  have  received  through  the  kindness  of  Father  Peter 
Fin  lay  the  two  volumes  of  Palmer  on  "  The  Church  of  Christ,"  a  work 
that  is  now  quite  rare. — ^Fr.  Wm.  Pardow  has  sent  us  a  "  Brief  Reply  to 
a  Short  Answer  to  a  True  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  Touching  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance"  for  the  Incwnab.  Cath.  Am.er.  The  book  was  printed 
in  New  York  in  1815. — The  "  Litterse  Annuae  Provincije  Franciae"  from  Oc- 
tober, 1877,  to  September,  188G,  forms  a  most  interesting  collection  of  details 
concerning  the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  dispersed  Province  of  France. — 
Rev.  Fr.  Rathgeb,  Provincial  of  Germany,  has  sent  us  the  6th  and  7th  vol- 
umes of  the  works  of  Fr.  G.  M,  Dreves.  Volume  vi.  contains  the  works  of 
Udalricus  Wessofontanus  :  Ulrich  Stocklins  von  Rottach,  Abts  zu  Wessobrun, 
1438-1443,  Reimgebete  und  Leselieder  mit  Anschluss  der  Psalterien.  Volume 
vii.  is  the  Prosarium  Leraovicense  :  Die  Prosen  der  Abtei  St.  Martial  zu  Limo- 
ges aus  Troparien  des  10, 11,  12  Jahrhunderts. — Fr.  M.  Bouix  has  sent  us  "La 
Congregation,"  1801-1830,  par  M.  G.  de  Grandmaison.  This  book  is  a  history 
as  well  as  an  apology  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  refuting  the 
calumnies  brought  against  it  as  doing  the  work  of  a  secret  society. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Fr.  David  B.  Walker  who  has  presented  the  class  of 
physics  with  a  fine  phonograph. — Fr.  Sabetti'snew  road  now  passes  through  a 
tunnel  excavated  under  the  main  drive  between  the  cemetery  and  the  east  gate. 

Parish. — The  Young  Men's  Catholic  Lyceum,  organized  by  Fr.  Brandi  in 
December,  meets  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  in  their  new  hall.  The  Lyceum, 
which  now  numbers  37  members,  is  a  social,  beneficial,  and  literary  associa- 
tion. A  library,  Catholic  newspapers,  and  a  Knabe  piano  are  a  few  of  its  at- 
tractions. 

Office  of  the  Letters.— We  have  received  the  continuation  of  Fr.  Razzini's 
Memoirs  and  an  interesting  article  from  Fr.  Zanetti,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
Episcopal  Seminary,  Mangalore,  India,  which  will  appear  in  our  next  num- 
ber. The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  N.  O.  Mission  and  the  sketch  of  Fr. 
Bapst  will  be  continued  in  a  future  issue.  We  thank  those  of  Ours  who  have 
kindly  sent  us  contributions  to  the  "  Biographical  Supplement." 
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84 

179 

6 

4 

73 

15 

3091 

1294 

377 

325 

24 

3 

i 

23 

2 

"'""e 

2 

1  3 

58 

3 

15 

"""5 

2 

61 

5978 

2495 

,  paro 

s, 

hoi. 

cho 

t 

« 

lak 

H 

.S 
/J 

654 
24 
1028 
(595 
352 


213 

227 
1070 

220 

300 
1172 
1471 

110 
8 


3 

190 

89 

140 

225 

3461 



421 

2  183 

40 

1159 

'ii 

1400 

■■1010 

700 

200 

2474 

250 

4 

208 

284 

""436 

195 

120 

80 

3(  It) 

5 

244 

58 

45 

6S5 

"Sli'o 

'■"630 

0!:0 

457 

458 

1100 

461 

520 

"450 

900 

10 

17968 

193 

9 

710 

1200 

1 

400 

400 

1042 

-  730 

4  181 

■j:',o 

800 

857 

(ilO 

"is 

lO.) 

452 

250 

1945 

657 

'736 

1425 

2800 

160 

430 

900 

2 

200 

92 

4 

64 

136 

:::::: 

171 

_!  

115;  45908 

4458 

5404 

13884 

Fructus  Ministerii  Patmm  Prov.  Missourianae,  a  die  i  Jul.  1888,  ad  diem  i  Jul.  1889 


DOMICIUA,  etc. 


Universit.  Sti.  I^udovici... 

Resid.  Sti.  Josephi  

DoM.  Prob.  Sti.  Stanislai 
Resid.  (  EcCL.  Sti.  Ferd... 
S.  Ferd.  (  Eccl.  SS.  Cordis.. 

Resid.  Sti.  Caroli  

Resid.  Washingtontensis. 

Resid.  KansaxVopolit  

CoLLEG.  Sti.  Ignatii  

Resid.  Chicagiensis  

CoLLEG.  St.e.  Marine  

Institut.  Osagiani  

COLLEG.  DeTROITENSIS  

COLLEG.  CrEIGHTONEXSIS... 

RE.SID.  Omahensis  

Resid.  Oleanensis  

Resid.  Posnaniensis  

CoiXEG.  vSti.  F.  Xaverii  

COLLEG.  MaRQUETTENSIS.  ... 

Resid.  Milwaukiensis  

Snmma  Totalis 


s 

m/ei 

'■0 

158 

192 1123592 

279 

iSi  50206 

3 

14 

16523 

44 

8 

5380 

25 

4498 

36 

7 

9960 

122 

4 

1 1 230 

31 

6 

9380 

1289 

73,212597 

243 

12 

50050 

72 

6 

15733 

47 

14 

11370 

128 

39 

5470S 

88 

19004 

"'188' 

21 

14318 

i75 

2010 

142 

3 

2865 

572 

131 

138677 

128 

18 

341 17 

"5 

lb 

31040 

3797 

674; 817258 

10095 
814 

I92I 
30 
23 


705 

100 

3456 
386 

284 

"3 
1121 

485! 

15: 
331 

993 
425 
384 


546001 

38257 1 
1025  i 
9790 1 
46881 
6470 1 

10245 j 
72801 
184848! 

433441 
8085! 

13152 

62846, 
5783 

12500 
2900 
1 930 1 
104400 

27550; 

30800 : 


76556 
2100 
17000 
25 

88i5i 


983,  19 
6 


27880]  264 
1500 j    55 1 
10750 j  9: 
60  j  II 
10000  38 

6025:  , 

31! 
19' 
291 
III] 
46 
40 


500 
71969 
17848 

187 


57 
142 

23 

91 

12j 
16 
34' 

25  j 

1 373 1 
186 

19 
20 
62 
37 
45 
22 

44 
875 
102 

88 


674;8i7258|  21682 I630493I 252203   817   125  3191  3247I2319  6967  8390,  7  99  28  15 


489 
i8o| 
80  i 
31 
18! 
31] 
103' 

15 
831) 
195  J 
74 1 
10 
92 
77: 
97 
66 

89' 
566 

95' 
108 


33 


571 
714 
729 
140 
232 

lOI 

442 
50 
1113 
155 
634 
250 
289 
50 
170 
154 
160 
567 
272 
174 


2079 
272 

465 
20 
58 
109 
227 
192 
990 
475 
327 
430 
502 
329 
148 
195 
386 
421 
515 
250 


62 


412 
103 
19 


347 
445 
240 
401 
35 
45 
63 
120 

8747 
1296 

49 
400 

735 
125 
200 
107 
66 
2785 
429 
460 


127   708   169   I7i34j  109  18832151845782 


2117 
1613 
40 
140 
254 
155 
528 
164! 
5327 
1450 
573 
600 

993 
130 

475 
144 
202 
2639 
590 


443 


52 
71 

30  || 
215  |; 

72 
2354 
560 
114 
160 
230 


290 
60 
80 
670 
181 
200 


